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PREFACE 


In writing these pages I have consulted a large 
number of works bearing more or less closely on the 
subject under treatment; and of particular cases of 
indebtedness to these I have endeavoured to make 
full acknowledgement in the notes. The books which 
I have found most helpful are the following :— 

Berlage, De Euripide Philosopho. 

Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit von Gorgias bis zu Lysias. 

Butcher, Demosthenes (in Macmillan’s Classical Writers Series). 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (1st ed.). 
Coulanges, La Cité Antique. 

Jebb, Attic Orators. 

Mahaffy, Euripides (in Macmillan’s Classical Writers Series). 

Paley, Euripides (in Bibliotheca Classica). 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Euripides, Herakles. 

I must make special mention of Berlage’s De Eurt- - 
pide Philosopho, the work which I have found most 
useful for my present purpose, and to which I can 
scarcely overrate my obligation. I have followed Ber- 
lage’s method and arrangement almost throughout, 
extending to the Orators what he had done for Euri- 
pides only. But even in the case of Euripides I have 
written chiefly from manuscript notes; and any 
errors that may occur in the matter of references are 
my own. 


v1 PREFACE 


Professor Decharme’s Euripide et [Esprit de son 
Thédtre—a book at once brilliant and judicious—I had 
not read till the present work was completed, but 
I have been able to add numerous references to it in 
the foot-notes. 

If this study of Euripides and the Attic Orators has, 
in the matter of comparison, proved less fruitful than 
I had anticipated, and if the conclusions are frequently 
of a negative rather than a positive character, it has 
had, I hope, at least one result which makes it not 
altogether useless. It has been the occasion of doing 
for the Orators what had already been done for Euri- 
pides—of grouping together and so converting into 
a whole which is more evodvorroy their thoughts on 
those problems of life which must always be of interest 
to thinking men. 

The work was originally presented to the Senatus 
of the University of Edinburgh as a thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, and owed its inception 
to a suggestion of Professor Butcher, to whom I would 
here record my gratitude for much kindly interest 
shown during its progress. The fact that it was 
written as an academic dissertation may perhaps be 
regarded as a sufficient reason for quoting the Greek 
texts rather than translations. 

I have used the Oxford text of Euripides, with 
Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (2nd ed.) 
for the Fragments, and the Teubner texts for the 
Orators. 


EDINBURGH, 
October, 1898. 
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EURIPIDES AND THE ATTIC ORATORS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. Arrer Marathon, Salamis and Plataea had secured 
Greek freedom against Persian encroachment, there came 
a period of repose. Already there had been indications of 
a wider intellectual life. The exclusive sway of Poetry was 
beginning to break down. A feeling was arising that thought 
might be beautifully expressed in prose as well as in verse, 
and thus there was being removed one of the greatest 
hindrances to clear, untrammelled reflection. Practical life 
began to occupy more and more the minds of thinking men: 
mythology was no longer the sole object of literary study. 
From the Persian Wars and their consequences this new 
intellectual tendency received the stimulus it needed to rouse 
it to life and vigour. Not only have we their direct result in 
the history of Herodotus, and in much of the Aeschylean 

drama, but they gave the first great impulse to that period 
of enterprise, alike in practical and in speculative life, which 
reached its culmination under Pericles. 

_ A century and more before the Persian Wars, the Greeks, 
dissatisfied with the mere personification of natural agencies 
which constituted their theology, and true to their natural 
bent for inquiry, had begun to ask what those natural 
agencies really were. Originally there had been no dividing 
line between philosophy and theology, but now that dividing 
line began to be traced. The earliest philosophers were 
physicists, who devoted themselves to the study of nature 
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as a whole, under the belief that the study would lead them 
to the discovery of truth. The most important name for 
us is Anaxagoras (470 B.C.), who exercised a strong influence 
on Euripides'. He was the first to recognise vois as the 
ordering principle of the universe, and in this way made 
a tremendous step in advance of his predecessors, 

Between the physicists and Socrates came the Sophists, who 
represent the birth and growth of Scepticism. This scepticism 
was a natural and necessary step in the progress of thought. 
When so many and so widely different schools sprang up, 
each claiming to give the true interpretation of the universe, 
and yet giving out doctrines *so contradictory ; when these 
doctrines had become more or less popularly known, and had 
been the cause of endless debate and discussion, it was an 
Inevitable result that scepticism should spread. And this 
spirit was fostered also by the social and political conditions 
of the time; for over the whole of Greece, as we have seen, 
and above all in Athens, there took place in the fifth century 
B.C. a great and rapid development in all departments of life. 
The victory over Persia, combined with the steady growth of 
democracy, had given a stimulus and promoted an activity 
which was quite unprecedented. The power of speaking was 
becoming more important, and was the chief weapon in the 
hands of ambitious citizens; and men were eager to acquire 
powers of argument and debate, and to learn the opinions of 
the greatest thinkers of the day. The sophists came forward 
to satisfy these wants, and in so doing they incidentally 
rendered a great service to Greek prose. The most important 
of them was Protagoras *, whose treatise on Truth began with 
the words, ‘Man is the measure of all things,—meaning that 
there is no such thing as objective truth, that truth is not 
absolute but relative, and similarly that, in matters of conduct, 
right and wrong depend on opinion. : 


1 It can hardly be said, however, that Euripides was a disciple of Anax- 
agoras. 

2 For the relations existing between Euripides and Protagoras see 
Decharme, Euripide et U Esprit de son Thédtre, pp. 48-49 ; and for Euripides and 
the sophists generally see the whole section (pp. 47-58). 
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Socrates (469-399 B.C.) shared in that part of the general 
scepticism which believed it impossible to arrive at certain 
knowledge with regard to nature and physical science ; but, 
unlike the sophists, he did maintain the certainty of moral 
distinctions, and instituted a new method to discover error 
and establish truth. And this method he applied, not to 
physical questions, but to questions of conduct. Socrates was 
the first ethical philosopher. _ 

Between the physicists and Socrates, as has been already 
observed, philosophy was cultivated exclusively by the sophists. 
By them the study of philosophy had been combined with 
that of rhetoric. Socrates effected a separation of the two. 
Between the sophist—as the word was subsequently under- 
stood—and the rhetorician it is impossible to draw a sharp 
line of distinction. The same man is at one time termed 
a rhetorician, at another a sophist}. 

No more congenial soil for the cultivation of sophistry and 
rhetoric could have been found than Athens. If we consider 
the small size of the state and the extremely democratic 
nature of its institutions, especially after the changes effected 
by Pericles, it will at once appear that it was an absolute 
necessity for a public man to possess some skill as an orator *. 
It was the citizens themselves who transacted all public 
business whether judicial or political: they administered as 
well as made the laws. As in time of war the Athenian could 
not delegate his duty to a mercenary, so in time of peace he 
must be cognisant of his country’s laws and interests in order 
to be able to follow the discussions on the Pnyx, to act as 
apdedpos, mpvrams, or &dpywv,—in short, to discharge all public 


1 No doubt the name voguorhs suggests the East and the practical culture 
of Ionia, while Ahrop suggests the West and the Sicilian rhetoric. See Jebb, 
Attic Orators, I. Introd. cxii-cxxiv ; and cf. Blass, Aittische Beredsamkeit, p. 15 :— 
‘Sophistik und Rhetorik sind durchaus nicht identisch, aber doch mehr 
dem Namen als der Sache nach getrennt.’ ‘In both instances the aim was 
ability in practical life, and the difference between the two was rather of 
theoretical than of practical importance’ (Holm, ii. p. 425). Cf. Plato, 
Gorgias, 464 C. 

2 This movement really had its beginnings in the Solonian constitution, 
and received a still stronger impulse from the reforms of Clisthenes. The 
career opened to eloquence was widened after the Persian Wars, 
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offices to which appointment was made by lot. By the 
constitution of Solon it had been made imperative for every 
citizen to hold a political opinion, and in case of civil discord 
to take one side or the other. The severance between the 
individual and the state came later, when Athens had fallen 
on evil days. Under such conditions political success was 
hardly to be attained without eloquence; and thus the art 
of the orator, which flourishes best under a free govern- 
ment,—- and a free government implies always a certain 
amount of turbulence and strife—was brought to perfection 
at Athens. 

Yet it was clearly impossible that any and every citizen 
should become an accomplished speaker. In many cases that 
would be prevented both by poverty and by lack of ability. 
Public instruction at Athens did not go so far as has sometimes 
been supposed: the higher education was left to private 
initiative. Only those who could afford it attended the lectures 
of grammarians, of rhetors and sophists. It is true that some 
Athenians, such as Cleon and other demagogues, became 
famous as speakers without such education, but, especially after 
the Peloponnesian War, it was the exception. The growing 
power of rhetoric and sophistry, which at least helped a man 
towards ready and persuasive speech on any topic under 
discussion, put a wide difference between those who were and 
those who were not versed in these studies. The ordinary 
citizen, when brought face to face in the Assembly or the 
law-courts with a trained speaker, found himself at a great 
disadvantage. 

The Athenians were always inordinately fond of litigation : 
Aristophanes is continually making fun of 76 giAddixoy at 
Athens. And the number of civil and judicial suits was 
enormously increased by the Peloponnesian War, more es- 
pecially by the confiscations of the Thirty. When the de-- 
mocracy was restored, many wrongs as to property and 
other things had to be set right. But the Athenian citizen 
could not, as we do, retain counsel to plead his cause before 
the judges. Such a course was against all law and tradition. 
He must be able himself to discharge this as well as all other 
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civic duties. And so he devised the expedient of employing 
a trained speaker to compose a speech for him, and this 
speech he committed to memory and delivered himself. It 
was this custom that established the profession of the Aoyo-. 
yeagpos. Most of the orators—even those who, like Demosthenes, 
devoted most of their attention and energy to deliberative 
oratory and questions of public policy—occasionally acted as 
Aoyoypagot: Isaeus never acted in any other capacity. 

The internal condition of Athens during this period was 
thus extremely favourable to the development of forensic 
oratory. Her external relations in the age of Demosthenes 
were no less favourable to the development of deliberative 
oratory. Gradually, by force of circumstances, the number of 
speakers in the Assembly had grown smaller and smaller, 
until none ventured to mount the Aja except professional 
pyropes like Aeschines and Demosthenes: the rest, like many 
of our Members of Parliament, contented themselves with 
recording a party vote. After Philip embarked on his course 
of encroachment, these speakers found ample stimulus and 
occasion. Political passions were at a white heat, and the 
fervour of the passion is transfused into the spoken word. 
It is just to this time, when Athenian degradation and de- 
moralisation were progressing with fatal steadiness, that we 
owe the masterpieces of Athenian oratory '. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the New Culture 
succeeded in establishing itself at Athens without opposition”, 
It was too much at enmity with the popular religion for that. 
Religion was one of the bases on which the Greek state 


1 Cf. Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. xxxvii (Church and Brodribb’s transla- 
tion) :—‘ We are speaking of an art which arose more easily in stirring and 
unquiet times. Who knows not that. it is better and more profitable to 
enjoy peace than to be harassed by war? Yet war produces more good 
soldiers than peace. Eloquence is on the same footing. The oftener she has 
stood, so to say, in the battlefield, the more wounds she has inflicted and 
received, the mightier her antagonist, the sharper the conflicts she has freely 
chosen, the higher and more splendid has been her rise, and ennobled by 
these contests she lives in the praises of mankind.’ Cf. also ibid. o. xl. 

3 See Holm, ii. pp. 281-2. For an exceedingly able discussion on the 
New Culture—and especially on Euripides’ relation to it—see ibid. c. xxvi, 
PP- 423-465. 
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rested !; and anything which tended to subvert the national 
religion could not but be viewed askance by many of the 
citizens, So long as science was pursued in such a way that 
it did not clash with religion, so long it was not actively 
resisted ; but, as soon as it appeared to contradict religion, 
it met with strenuous opposition. So far Athens was em- 
phatically intolerant. Anaxagoras,—though he was the friend 
of Pericles—Protagoras and others suffered exile ; Socrates was 
condemned to death. Men of the old school—the Mapadwvopdyxat, 
the ideal citizens according to the conservative Aristophanes 
—were strongly adverse to all those new ideas, which seemed 
likely to subvert the morality and religion which had become 
established and traditional; and hence they regarded with 
disfavour the instruction of the sophist and rhetorician, even 
while they realised that such instruction was a necessary 
instrument to influence and power. 

On two of the great triad of tragedians the New Culture 
exercised but little influence. True, neither Aeschylus nor 
Sophocles is free from sophistry or regardless of rhetoric”. 
No true Athenian could be, for sophistry is characteristic of the 
Athenian mind generally. But in Aeschylus and Sophocles 
these things are not continually obtruded as they are in 
Euripides*®. It was after the Persian Wars that the study of 


1 Coulanges goes further (La Cité Antique, pp. 375-380: Livre iv. ¢. ix.— 
Nouveau principe de gouvernement; Uintérét public et le suffrage) :—‘La religion 
avait été pendant de longs siécles l’unique principe de gouvernement.’ See 
the whole chapter, and cf. ibid. p. 415 :—‘L’Etat était étroitement lié a la 
religion ; il venait d’elle et se confondait avec elle, &c.’ 

2 One need only instance the trial-scene in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, 
especially the speech of Athena (681-710) with its formal ending, eipyra 
Aédyos: Sophocles, Oed. Col. 939-1013 ; Antig. 639-725 ; Ajax, 1047 ff., 1226-1315 ; 
Electra, 516-609. For the progress of Rhetoric as seen in Tragedy, and 
especially in Euripides, see Blass, pp. 41-42 :—‘ Die Tragidie also wenigstens 
theilweise mit dem Strome schwamm.’ Cf. also Campbell, Greek Tragedy, 
pp. 127-8. ‘Tragedy,’ he says, ‘reflects an instructive light upon the 
growth of rhetoric and of rhetorical casuistry in Athens.’ Comedy struggled 
against the stream. See Jebb, Attic Orators, Introd. cxxxi :—‘ While Comedy 
set itself against that culture, Tragedy had been more compliant.’ 

* See Blass, pp. 41-42. Euripides, however, is a philosopher as well as 
asa sophist. Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, p. 30 :—‘ und qiAdcogos 
im echten sinne ist er auch, obwol er auch goguorfs ist, im echten, wie im 
tiblen sinne.’ 
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sophistic and rhetoric came into vogue. In 480 B.c.—the 
date of Salamis and of the birth of Euripides—Aeschylus 
was forty-five years old, Sophocles fifteen. Hence, other con- 
siderations apart, they were not exposed to the new influence 
in the same way as Euripides was; for Euripides may be said 
to have been born with the New Culture’. The influence 
which it exercised on him was enhanced by his natural bent: 
he was a student, not a statesman; a man of thought, not 
a man of action. He was profoundly affected by Anaxagoras, 
and helped to popularise his theories. In fact his dramas, 
with all their inconsistencies and changing opinions, reflect 
faithfully the general course of thought which had its begin- 
ning in the time in which he lived—the modern spirit, the 
growing doubt and scepticism in matters of religion and 
philosophy, the advance of the democratic movement with its 
accompanying freedom of speech, the solvent condition of 
ideas on society, the rationalistic tendency of thought, the 
desire to probe the secrets of the universe and solve the 
insoluble. 

In the inner Greek life of the fourth century B.c. we can 
perceive the growth of those tendencies which had their 
beginning in the time of Euripides. Religion in its outward 
aspect—the celebration of festivals &.—was as punctiliously 
observed as ever. But, though there was a reaction to out- 
ward orthodoxy ?, it was now little more than a matter of 
external observance. Religion, attacked before by the philo- 
sophers, now practically ceased to exist as a motive—as a 

1 Euripides is much further removed from Sophocles than the mere differ- 
ence in age might lead us to expect, for Sophocles was never affected as 
Euripides was by the New Culture. Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, 
p. 4:—‘In solcher zeit geht das leben rasch und machen ein par jahre einen 
gewaltigen unterschied.’ Cf. also Abbott, Pericles, &. pp. 318-319; and 
Westcott, Religious Thought in the West, p. 97:—‘ Though he was only a genera- 
tion younger than Aeschylus, his works, when compared with those of his 
predecessor, represent the results of a revolution both in art and in thought.’ 

2 See Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 12. Even in the Periclean age the many clung 
to ancient beliefs. Cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 12:—Mais la foule qui, 
méme a Athanes, restait attachée aux vieilles croyances, &c.’ But the ortho- 
doxy was perhaps one rather of religious observances than of beliefs. For the 


pietism of the Athenians and their scrupulous discharge of religious obser- 
vances, see Coulanges, ibid, p. 261. 
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living power in Greek life’. The moral fibre of the Greeks 
had also become weakened, and morality had gone from bad 
to worse. Public morality openly countenanced what private 
morality condemned. The moral degeneration was as strongly 
marked as the political degeneration. As Euripides reflects 
the life of his time, so do the Orators of theirs. There is in 
Isocrates and Demosthenes no theme of more frequent recur- 
rence than the degeneracy of the Athens of their day as 
contrasted with the Athens of bygone times. 


§ 2. In view of these facts, it will not surprise us if we 
find that both in form and in matter, in style and in thought, 
Euripides has much in common with the Orators,—far more 
than either Aeschylus or Sophocles has. In the present dis- 
cussion I have restricted myself to a comparison of the 
thought alone. But it would not be difficult, I think, to show 
that Euripides is even more rhetorical than the Orators*. 
We constantly meet with rhetorical phrases and turns, and 
he abounds in regular trial-scenes and debates. In fact, every 
kind of oratory is to be met in his plays—dicanic, symbo- 
leutic, epideictic. He is brought near the Orators also by 
the large number of technical rhetorical terms which he 
employs, and his use of every-day language, proverbs, and 
colloquialisms ; and he follows the rules of rhetoric hee more 
closely than they do in the disposition of his pijceis °, 

Mr. Earle *, speaking of the essentially oratorical nature of 
the actor’s part, of the fact that the history of the Attic drama 
—which was thoroughly democratic in character—coincides 


1 It had become largely ‘un culte d’habitude ’—‘vaines cérémonies’ 
(Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 417). 

3 Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Herakles, Einleitung, p. 27 :—‘ Wol aber hat 
er die kunst des dvrAdyev so sehr ausgebildet wie nicht einmal ein rhetor, 
und seine ganze technik ist davon durchdrungen.’ 

> Cf. Quintilian, x. 1, 67-68 :—‘ Illud quidem nemo non fateatur necesse 
est, iis qui se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe fore Euripiden. 
Namque is et sermone magis accedit oratorio generi, et sententiis densus et 
in iis quae a sapientibus tradita sunt paene ipsis par, et dicendo et respon- 
dendo cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus ; in adfectibus 
vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui in miseratione constant, facile prae- 
cipuus.’ See also Pflugk and Klotz's edition of the Helena, Prooemium, p. 14; 
and Jerram’s edition of the same play, Introd. p. xiii. 

* In his edition of the Alcestis, Introd. xxxii-xxxiv. 
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with the history of the great Attic democracy, and of the 
manner in which that drama reflects all the strongest influences 
of the time—the Persian invasion, the growth and spread of 
the Athenian empire, the consequent widening of geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks, &c.—remarks:—‘So then, if 
not in its origin, yet in its supreme development, the actor's 
part goes hand in hand with the growth and development of 
Attic oratory under the Clisthenian democracy. Thus we may 
say that the stage represents Athenian oratory,—nay, even that 
the Aeschylean stage would be but the Bjua of the orators 
in holiday guise at the festival of Dionysus.’ If this is true 
of the Aeschylean stage, still truer is it of the stage of 
Euripides}, 

One other point is here worthy of notice. Euripides was 
ahead of his time. He was one of the foremost standard- 
bearers of the New Culture. He was a philosopher as well 
as a poet, and, like many of the philosophers, had become 
discontented both with the popular religion and with the 
narrow view of public life fostered by the city-state. With 
regard to both his attitude tends frequently to become one of 
despair. He longs for a wider outlook, and now and again 
has dim visions of cosmopolitanism. That is one thing among 
many which makes him less distinctively Greek than Sophocles, 
and brings him nearer not only to the life of the century 
immediately following his own, but also to the life of our own 
day. Besides, he brought tragedy down to the level of every- 
day life, and painted men ‘as they are.’ To quote Berlage 
(p. 33):—‘ Nam, ut teste Cicerone Socrates philosophiam, sic 
Euripides tragoediam de coelo revocavit et in hominum animis 
collocavit.’ The consideration of all these facts is enough, 
I think, to justify the attempt to institute a comparison 
between Euripides and the Attic Orators *. 


1 On the close connexion in form generally between poetry and oratory 
cf. Cicero, De Oratore, i. 16:—‘Est enim finitimus oratori poeta, numeris 
adstrictior paullo, verborum autem licentia liberior, multis vero ornandi 
generibus socius ac paene par: in hoc quidem certe prope idem, nullis ut 
terminis circumscribat aut definiat ius suum, quo minus ei liceat eadem illa 
facultate et copia vagari qua velit.’ 

2 In the fourth century B.c. ‘many of the playwrights were either professed 
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On the other side there are considerations which might 
lead us to modify our expectations as to the fruitfulness of 
such a comparison. Apart from the fact that the nature of 
the poet’s work and the Orators’ is, in part at least, determined 
by the literary form in which that work is cast, there is the 
further important consideration that the lives they led were 
diametrically opposed. Euripides was a student, a theorist, 
courting the quiet of retirement and privacy: the Orators 
were politicians, men of action, occupied in the storm and 
stress of public life, and that too at a time when public life 
was peculiarly full of difficulty. Hence it is that the poet, 
dealing with imaginary cases, is full of moralising and 
generalisation: the orator, dealing with a special case, has 
no time to moralise, but tends always to particularisation 
and directness. In proportion as he possesses directness and 
force—for the two are closely allied—the orator is a great 
orator; he is weak in proportion as he lacks them. Demo- 
sthenes is an illustration of the former case, Isocrates of the 
latter 1. 

The position of Isocrates relatively to Euripides calls for 
special notice. He is not, in the strictest sense, an orator at 
all. Rather he might be designated a philosophical and 
political essayist. But as a philosopher he lacks the keenness 
which characterises Euripides, and as a politician he is a mere 
dreamer of dreams. Yet, from the nature of the case—for he 
too was a student who lived a life of retirement and took no 
active part in public life—we shall find that on many subjects 
he offers far more material for comparison with Euripides 


orators or statesmen.’ See Symonds, Greek Poets (Second Series), p. 324. 
Cf. also ibid. pp. 327-8 :—‘ The intrusion of professional orators into the sphere 
of the theatre might have been expected in an age when public speaking was 
cultivated like a fine art, and when opportunities for the display of verbal 
cleverness were eagerly sought. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
Aphareus and Theodectes, distinguished rhetoricians of the school of Isocrates, 
among the tragedians. Of Theodectes.a sufficient number of fragments 
survive to establish the general character of his style; but it is enough in 
this place to notice the fusion of forensic eloquence with dramatic poetry, 
against which Aristophanes had,inveighed, and which was now complete.’ 

1 ‘Suavitatem Isocrates,.... vim Demosthenes habuit’ (Cicero, De Oratore, 
ili. 7). 
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than do the other orators. This is perhaps another proof 
that the ideas which Euripides and men like him had striven 
to disseminate in the latter half of the fifth century had 
reached a wider audience in the fourth, and gained more 
general acceptance. 

As we might expect, the subjects where there is least 
material for the present comparison are those of philosophy 
and religion; those where there is most, public life and politics, 
ethics, private life, and life in its general aspects. Of politics 
and public life Euripides has a good deal to say—much more 
than might at first sight seem probable—and this constitutes 
in many ways the most fruitful section of the comparison. 

In pursuing the following investigation I have, with a view 
to greater clearness, adhered to a definite arrangement; and 
the various subjects are treated in the following order :— 

(1) Philosophy, including physical, Bom astronomi- 
cal, and geographical questions. 

(2) Religion. 

(3) Death. 

(4) Life in its general aspects. 

(5) Ethics. 

(6) Public life. 

(7) Politics. 

(8) Private life. 

I would add one caveat. Let it here be said, once for 
all, that, in dealing with any subject whatever, we must 
beware of attributing to Euripides himself all the opinions he 
puts into the mouths of his characters. It is always a difficult 
matter to discover a dramatist’s own views from his plays. 
The dramatic proprieties must be observed. Yet in certain 
cases, when an opinion is expressed again and again, or when 
we feel that it is expressed with a certain fervour, we may 
with more or less certainty put down that opinion as held by 
the writer. Further, in the case of the Greek drama, the 
Chorus may very often be regarded as employed to give 
utterance to the poet’s own ideas. And, lastly, there are 
those soliloquies, of such frequent *recurrence in Euripides, 
which do not contribute to the progress of the play’s action, 
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and in which the immediate subject of the play is lost in 
wider reflections and generalisations. It is, however, more 
with the thought itself that we are here concerned than with 
the question whether it is or is not the writer’s own opinion ; 
and so I have very seldom attempted to express any judg- 
ment on a point where certainty is generally impossible of 
attainment. 





CHAPTER II 


PHYSICAL THEORIES—GEOMETRY—ASTRONOMY— 
GEOGRAPHY 


Ir is clear from many passages in Euripides that, though 
he is ‘nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri', and is 
always the poet as well as the philosopher, he had devoted 
a good deal of attention to the theories of the Ionic physicists 
and especially to those of Anaxagoras®, From the nature 
of the case, such studies are almost never alluded to in the 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, p. 26:—‘ Als philosoph ist 
Euripides keineswegs ein anhinger des Anaxagoras, sondern gibt mit der- 
selben zustimmung auch widersprechende lehren anderer wieder.’ The 
influence of Anaxagoras on Euripides is, as it seems to me, somewhat 
underrated both by Berlage (De Eurtpide Philosopho, Pars II), by Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (loc. cit.), and by Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 36-42. M.Decharme’s 
conclusion is couched in more moderate language than might be expected 
from the arguments which precede it :—‘Si donc Euripide n’a pas adopté 
la doctrine entidre d’Anaxagore, s’il s’en est quelquefois séparé ouvertement, 
on n’en doit pas moins reconnaitre qu’il s’est inspiré de lui et de son esprit. 
Cette influence générale exercée sur le podte par le philosophe peut expliquer 
l’assertion trop absolue des critiques grecs qu’Euripide est de I’école d’Anax- 
agore.’ 

3 It seems very probable that Euripides had Anaxagoras in his mind when 
he wrote ll. go3-911 of the Alcestis, and also when he wrote these lines 
(Frag. 910) :— 

8rABtos Sorts THs toroplas 

éoxe padnow 

PATE wohkiraw ext anpooivny 

pyr’ eis ddixous xpdges dppay, 
GAN’ dbavarov Kabopav pices 
Kéopov aynpov, wh Te cuvéorny 
wat Sry wal Sas. 

Tois Se roovras ovdéror’ alcypav 
Epyow percinua mpocice, 
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Orators. Isocrates indeed—who was an essayist rather than 
an orator—is the only one who mentions them. 

In Frag. 913—which can hardly express the opinion held 
by one who studied astronomy with Anaxagoras—Euripides 
says :— 

tls rdde Acvoowy Gedy odyt voel, 

perewpoAdywy 8 éxas Eppipev 

oKoAtas amdtas; Oy atnpa 

yAGoo elxoBodret wept tay adavav 

ovdey yvopns peréxovoa!, 
Isocrates says that most men have considered the study of 
astronomy, geometry, and eristic as mere prating and small 
talk (Antid. § 262):— 

of pev yap mAEtoron Tév avOpaTev tmedjpacw adorccxlar Kal 
pixpodroylay efvat ra Tovadta Toy padnpatwv. 


In his own opinion such studies are beneficial as a mental 
training (see the whole passage, Antid. §§ 261-265). Else- 
where (Panath. §§ 26-28) he says that they are beneficial to 
the young, but not suitable for older men. 

In the way of actual theory we may quote from Euripides 
the following lines (Alc. 243-244) :— 

GAve xal ddos dpépas, 
ovpdvial re divar vedédras dpopualov... 
This theory of rotation we find again in Orestes, 982-984 
(where we have Anaxagoras’ theory of the sun):— 
poAouse Trav ovpavod 
pécov xOovds te TeTapevay 
alwpyyact méTpav 
GAvoEot xpvTéaot Pepowéevay 
divaiow BGAov é€ ’OAdpmov...* 

1 See Decharme, Euripide, éc., p. 34 :—‘ Si l’on prenait ce texte a la lettre, 
quelle condamnation d’Anaxagore et d’Euripide lui-méme !’ 

2 Cf. Demosthenes (?) Erot. § 44 :—rijs yap yewperpias xal rijs dAAns Tijs roavrns 
masdeias dweipws pev txew aloxpdv, dxpov 3° dyavoriy yevécba ranewdrepoy THs os 
dfias. For a full discussion of the ‘ philosophy’ of Isocrates, see Thompson’s 
edition of Plato’s Phaedrus, Appendix ii; Schandau, De Isocratis doctrina rhetorica 
et ethica ; Jebb, Attic Orators, II. ¢. xiii. 


> See Paley’s note ad lo.; Adam, in his edition of Plato’s Apology, 
Appendix i. (M. Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 36-37, explains the wé7pa as 
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and in Frag. 593 :— 
o@ rdv attopva tov ev aldepip 
pipBo mdvrov piow éeumrétavd’, 
Ov mépe ey Pas, wept 8 dpdpvala 
vu€ aloddxpws, axpirds tr’ dorpwv 
Bxros evderexGs autxopedver. 


We may add here that Diog. Laert. in his Life of Anaxagoras 
(ii..10) has these words:—déev xat Evpimldny pabnriv dvra 
Xpucéay BGAov elrety tov FAtov év Padsovr.—with which com- 
pare the lines just quoted from the Orestes. 

The earth and the encircling aether are the ee of all 
things, and nothing perishes :— 


AlOépa xat Tatay mdvrov yevéreipay deidw (Frag. 1023). 
Kovx éuds 6 pdOos, GAX’ euhs pntpds dpa, 

@s ovpayds re yatd t Fv popdy pla’ 

éwet 8 exwploOncay ddAdAnrowv dixa, 

rixrovo. mdvta Kdvédwxav els dos 

dévdpn, werewd, Ojpas ots O° GAun tpépe 

yévos te Ovntav (Frag. 484)?. 


the rock suspended over the head of Tantalus, and the Sivao: as the whirling 
winds.) Cf. also Her. Fur. 650-654 (with Paley’s note). 

1 See Paley’s note on Helena, 34; and cf. Berlage, p. 43 :—‘ Anaxagoras 
praeceptor Euripidis principium finxit infinitam multitudinem particularum 
tenuissimarum inter se cohaerentium, quae vocantur époopépe. Ejus libri 
nepi pices initium servavit Simplicius ad Aristot. Physica (pg. 33 6) ‘‘ épov 
Xpypara wavra hv, dweipa wal wARGos Kal opixpdryra... Wdvra ydp anp re Kat 
aidip xaretxev, dudpdrepa Grepa éévra. Taira yap péyora éveorw év rois ovpnace 
wai whnOe Kal peyéda.” al per’ ddrlyovs “‘xai ydp 6 dip Kat 5 alOjp dwoxpiveras 
dwd TOU TOAAOD TOU wepiéxovros Kal réye wepiéxov dretpdy gore 7d TAGs. Postea 
autem, ut exponitur apud Simpl. (in Aristot. Phys. pg. 33 a) 6 vovs wavyra 
Sexdounoe (Schaub. fr. 8), contorta scilicet celeri motu (pg. 67 a, Schaub. 
fr. 18). Quo facto (pg. 38 b, Schaub. fr. 19) rd wév munvodv wai diepdv eal puxpdy 
wal Copepdy évdade avvexdpnoer, EvOa viv } yj. To 5 dpasdy wal 7d Oeppdy wai rd 
tnpov efexwpnoev els 7d mpdaw Tod alP€pos,” 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff maintains that physical questions have no in- 
terest whatever for Euripides (Herakles, Einleitung, p. 33) :—‘ Aber auch mit 
Perikles und Anaxagoras ein physisches problem erdrternd ist er nicht zu 
denken: alle die physikalischen einzelfragen interessiren ihn nicht im 
mindesten, selbst die perédwpa. nicht, wenn er auch einmal die sonne eine 
xpucéa BwAos nach Anaxagoras nennt (Phaeth. 777, Or. 983). Und wenn er 
im Phaethon einen lieblichen sternmythos dramatisirt, so vermenschlicht 
er ihn ganz.’ 
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Tata peylorn wat Aros AlOyp, 

& pty avOpdrav Kai OcGv yevérwp, 

4) 8 typoBdAovs oraydvas vorlas 

mapadefapévn tlkre. Ovntovs, 

tixre. Bordyny, PoAa Te Onpdv’ 

SOev ovKx adlkws 

LNTNpP WavTwy vevoporat. 

xopet 8 drricw 

Ta pev éx yalas puvr’ els yaiay, 

ta 8 an’ aldeplov BAacrdévra yours 

els otpdvioy mddw FAOe méAov" 

Ovyoxes 8 ovdey TSY ytyvopever, 

dtaxpwvdpevoy 8 GAO mpds GAAov 

poppin érépay anédatev (Frag. 839). 
There is nothing like this to be found in the Orators; but 
we may here quote from Hyperides a passage in which he 
speaks of the sun as determining the seasons and fructifying 


domep yap 6 Atos macay ri olkovpévny émépyerat,—ras pep 
Spas Siaxplywy els tO mpémov cat xadGs mavra xabtotds, Tots 88 
aodppoct kal emexéot tov dvOpdrwv emysedotpevos cal yevérews 
Ths tpopys kal xapwév kal roy GAdAwv andyvtwy rév els rov Biov 
xpnolpev *. 

Euripides in several passages mentions the Pleiades, three 
times with the adjective émramopos :—émrdmopor TAerddes aldéprat 
(Rhes. 528: cf. Iph. Aul. 7; Or. 1005). 

In one of the passages (Iph. Aul. 7) he also mentions Zelpros 
by name °, 

In Frag. 594 we have the dpxro: and the ’ArAdyretos mdéA0s :— 

- . » bldvpol r dpoxroe 
Tals @kuTAdvois Treptywy pitats 
rov ’ArAdvretoy typodae aédov +, 


Nowhere in the Orators is any mention made of the stars. 


1 See also Hipp. 601 ; Troad. 884. 

3 Cf. Antiphon (the sophist, not the orator), Frag. 103 a, 104, 105 (ed. Blass). 

3 See Paley’s note ad loc. 

* On Euripides’ fondness for astronomy see Paley’s notes on Jon, 1146~1158 ; 
Rhes. 529; Alc. 962; and Earle’s note on Alc. 962. 
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In connexion with the Greek notion of the world and 
Greek ideas of geography! we may quote the following 
passages :— 

Scot Te movrov Teppdvey t ’AtAaYTiKGY 

valovow elow pas dpavtes HAlov (Hipp. 3-4). 

Aavaés 6 mevrjxovta Ovyarépwy martip 

Nefrov Auzav xddAAtorov éx yalas Bdwp, 

ds éx peAauBpdrovo TAnpodrat pods 

Al6tonldos yas, quik’ av taxn xiov® 

TéOpimm dyovtos nAlov Kar’ aldépa, 

€&\day és “Apyos gxto” "Ivdxov méAcv’ 

TleAacyidras 8° avopacudvous 1d mply 

Aavaovs xadeicbar vépov €0nx’ av “EAAdda (Frag. 228). 
and Demosthenes, E'pist. iv. 7 :— 


kal @@ Kammaddxas xat Svpovs xal rovs thy “lvduhy x@pav 
KaTotkovvras avOpa@movs én’ éoxara yijs. 


2 Euripides is not much interested in foreign peoples or questions of 
geography. Of. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, p. 31 :—‘Fremder 
volker sitten, fremder lander wunder kennen zu lernen ist er nicht beflissen ; 
mit geographischen namen zu prunken verschmSht er.’ 

* See Paley’s note ad loc. For Oceanus as environing the earth see Orestes, 
1376-1379 (with Paley’s note). 

* This theory of the Nile seems to have been commonly held. Cf. Ear. 
Hel. 1-3; Aesch. Suppl. 559 (where Egypt is called Acywr x:ovdBooeos) and 
Frag. 300 (Nauck) ; Herod. ii. 19 ff. 


CHAPTER III 
RELIGION—-MYSTERIES—BLOODGUILTINESS 


§ 1. Like every religion which has its origin in the personi- 
fication of natural forces, the religion of the Greeks was poly- 
theistic. These natural powers, against which men seemed so 
weak and helpless, would originally be regarded with fear: 
the feeling of reverence would come later, when their move- 
ments were thought to be due, not to blind force, but to an 
immanent mind and will. The recognised presence of this 
mind and will would lead men more and more to attribute 
to them all human emotions and qualities, and even a human 
appearance and form. The inventiveness of the Greek mind 
would do the rest. Hence, even in the earliest Greek litera- 
ture which we possess, we have an elaborate, anthropomorphic 
mythology '. 

It was only in power, however, not in virtue that these 
gods were superior to men. Human justice and temperance 
exceeded the divine. Greek morality was a much purer 
thing than Greek religion, and acted as its corrector *. 

In Homer the depravity of the gods and their mutual 
quarrels are set forth without hesitation or disguise. Even 
Zeus may be successfully opposed by the inferior gods. 
‘L’essence de la société divine est l’anarchie.’ And so men 
believed that over this turbulent democracy there was a 
higher divinity to which even the Olympic gods must render 
obedience. To this they gave the name of poipa. 

1 For some general characteristics of the Greek religion see Holm, i, 
pp. 132-133; Coulanges, La Cilé Antique, pp. 136-142. Coulanges contrasts 


the worship of ancestors with the worship of the gods of physical nature. 
* Cf. Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. pp. 196-198. . 
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If we compare the gods of the Odyssey with those of the 
Iliad, we find that already a purer conception of their nature 
exists. Their immorality is much less frequently obtruded: 
they are far more often spoken of as aiding the good and 
taking vengeance on the evil. From the time of Homer Zeus 
is consistently regarded as the avenger of perjury, the pro- 
tector of the suppliant and the guest. 

In Hesiod the gods are universally considered as the 
destroyers of the wicked, the protectors of the good. A host 
of watchers reveal to Zeus all that passes on the earth. 

This advance is continued in the lyric poets. Higher 
opinions of the gods began to prevail as men made progress 
in civilisation and humanity. It was at this time that the 
phrases 6 Oeds and 1d Oetoy began to be used. Zeus is now 
commonly regarded as the censor morum who punishes all 
evil-doing. The popular opinion of this time is perhaps best 
expressed by Pindar!, who also declares that gods and men 
have the same origin, and that the thing wherein they chiefly 
differ is strength, men being weak and fragile, the gods 
strong and immortal. As to the divine power all the lyric 
poets are agreed: Zeus is coming more and more to be identi- 
fied with poipa. 

In Pindar especially a new and important feature may be 
noticed,—the suppression of myths which had for their subject 
immorality on the part of the gods. To disparage the gods is 
depraved wisdom ?: ‘de dis nil nisi bonum’ is his motto °. 

In Herodotus the thought ever present is the weakness of 
man and the folly of trying to rise above it. If one does 
make the attempt, he is speedily humbled. The god is a 
jealous god, and suffers none but himself to be proud‘. 
Happiness and prosperity are of themselves a sufficient cause 
to bring a man low; and the iniquities of the fathers are 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. This notion, like that of the divine jealousy, was 
clearly a popular one. The views of Herodotus are more 
crude than those of the lyric poets. 

1 Nem. vi. 1-9. 3 Ol. i. 35, 52. 
2 Ol. ix. 40-41. * Herod. vii. ro. 
C2 
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Aeschylus, of a philosophic bent, endowed with a bold and 
comprehensive mental grasp, and eager to know the causes of 
things, could hardly be content merely to shut his eyes to 
difficulties in the popular conception of the divine nature, and 
adopt Pindar’s policy of suppression. In the few dramas 
which have come down to us, and which contain numerous. 
conflicting ideas, he frequently mentions the unconquerable 
necessity of fate. But the Aeschylean Necessity is not 
capricious: it always works for righteousness. To its laws 
all are subject—not men only, but also the gods. Trans- 
gression of these laws brings sure punishment (dpdcavrt 
mabetvy). The Aeschylean conception is higher than that of 
Herodotus. Mere prosperity is not enough to bring down 
the jealous wrath of heaven: men are not hateful to the gods, 
if only they are just and moderate. Even in the case of the 
Hereditary Curse it is not guilt that is inherited, but only 
a tendency to guilt. There must be an initial, voluntary act 
on the part of the man himself. ‘The soul is its own fate.’ 
But Aeschylus does not always represent the gods as guilt- 
less. In the Prometheus Zeus is a cruel tyrant: in the 
Eumenides (640 ff.) the Erinyes reproach him with throwing 
Kronos into chains. Aeschylus, though he so often assigns to 
the gods the care of justice, cannot quite break away from 
the tormenting tradition which assigns to them so many 
trangressions /. 

In Sophocles the influence of fate is not present as it is in 
Aeschylus, nor is it separated from the divine supremacy. 
He is less speculative than Aeschylus, and his moral grasp 
is not so comprehensive. But none ever showed a greater 
hatred of arrogance or more earnestly inculcated moderation. 
There is no maxim truer to the Greek character than pdtv 
éyav, and nowhere is this seen more clearly than in Sophocles. 
In him men recognise the justice of the gods, and very rarely 
presume to accuse them of wrong. Like Pindar, Sophocles 
was of opinion that stories which had for their subject im- 
morality on the part of the gods should be passed over in 
silence. With him the gods are holy and just, and observe 

1 Of. Frag. 156, 350 (Nauck) in Plato, Rep. ii. 380 A, 383 B. 
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the evil and the good. The ‘unwritten laws’’ are closely 
connected with the divine supremacy *. 

' So far the poets. But philosophers also had given at- 
tention to these questions, and waged war with the popular 
beliefs *, Xenophanes was the first to assume the aggressive. 
He maintained that God was one and unchangeable and in 
no way resembled men; and he attacks Homer and Hesiod 
for attributing to the gods conduct which would be dis- 
graceful even in human beings. Heraclitus substituted for 
the popular and traditional notion that of universal law. 
This law is his Zeus. The ground of revolt both in Xeno- 
phanes and in Heraclitus is a moral one. 

Later philosophers made no direct attack on religion, but 
the doctrines to which reason and natural science led them 
were directly opposed to it. With Democritus Nature was 
76 Oetov, with Anaxagoras pois. 

The position of the sophists was a purely negative one. 
They could not believe in the popular traditions, but for 
these traditions they offered no substitute *. 

In Aristophanes, the burlesque critic who so unsparingly 
lashed Euripides as a quibbling atheist, we find many things 
which at first sight look much more impious than anything 
Euripides ever wrote. But these things are said merely in 
jest, and not with a view to disturb religious conviction. 
The impieties of Aristophanes are only apparent ® 


1 Oed, Rex, 865; Ajax, 1343; Antig. 454. 

2 See Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (1891), pp. 83-129 ; Campbell, 
Greek Tragedy, pp. 103-118. 

* For the manner in which religion regards poetry as contrasted with that 
in which it regards science see Holm, ii. p. 165. See also Coulanges, La Cité 
Antique, pp. 415-424 (Livre V, co. i, Nouvelles croyances: la philosophie change les 
régies de la politique). 

* Cf. Protagoras apud Diog. Laert. ix. 51:—wept pew Oedw ode tym eldévar 
(Berlage cj. elweiv) o66 ws elaly 066° ds ove eiclv. wodAd yap 7a xwddovra eldévat, 
H re ddnddérns wat Bpaxds dv 5 Blos rot dvOpueov. And see Coulanges, La Cité 
Antique, p. 419 :—‘ On les (sc. les sophistes) accusa de n’avoir ni religion, ni 
morale, ni patriotisme. La vérité est que sur toutes ces choses ils n’avaient 
pas une doctrine bien arrétée, et qu’ils croyaient avoir assez fait quand ils 
avaient combattu des préjugés.’ 

5 See Perrot, L’ Eloquence politique et judiciaire & Athénes, pp. 162-164; Verrall, 
Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 8a-84. 
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Thucydides makes hardly any mention of the gods of 
mythology. He is concerned with human affairs, and seeks 
to explain things by natural causes. He lays little stress 
on oracles!, and treats with a slight touch of sarcasm the 
superstition of Nicias *. 

Socrates and Plato are both said to have been pious 
worshippers of the gods, and that though they by no means 
thought with the people on the subject of religion. Ap- 
parently they were either of opinion that the popular religion 
was better suited than philosophy to the ordinary citizen, or 
they considered that it would be dangerous to overthrow what 
was one of the bases of the political constitution. Yet both 
certainly believed that the gods did nothing but what was 
right, and ‘needed nothing.’ Socrates (Phaedrus, 229 E) con- 
siders allegorical interpretations of the myths as proofs 
aypolkov aodias: he is convinced of the obscurity of divine 
things, and would let well alone’. 

Both poets and philosophers, therefore, had sought to 
purify the popular mythology. But they had employed 
different methods. The poets retained what seemed good, 
destroying only what was positively immoral: the philo- 
sophers declared the myths to be wholly untrue, and swept 
them utterly away. The two movements were united in 
Euripides, who was at once philosopher and poet. But 
Euripides shows considerable weakness on this side of his 
work as well as on the artistic. In both he held a media 
via between the old and the new‘*. He could not break 


* Cf. ii. a1. 3:—yxpnopordya re ydor xpnopods mayrolous, ds dxpodoba: éxacros 
Gpyunro. In this respect Thucydides resembles Euripides. 

2 vii. 50. 4 :—iyv yap Tt nat dyay Oeaope@ re nat rg TaovTY wpocKelpevos. 

3 In the Euthyphro Socrates declares that rd Sc:oy cannot be learned from 
the gods: the gods themselves are not agreed as to its nature. For a full 
discussion of the whole subject see Grote, c. lxvii ; Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
pp. 418 ff.; Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 59-64. 

* This inconsistency shows itself also in dealing with political, social, and 
ethical questions. It was hardly to be avoided by one who lived in a time 
of free-thought and inquiry, and who was himself deeply imbued with the 
sceptical spirit. See Jerram’s Alcestis, Introd. pp. xxi, xxii. For an interesting 
essay on Euripides’ religious views see Westcott, Religious Thought in the West, 
pp. 96-141 (‘Euripides as a religious Teacher’). But Westcott does not make 
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away from the tradition which compelled a tragedian to 
choose his subject from mythology, and yet that mythology 
he entirely undermines and destroys when he says, ‘If the 
gods do anything base, they are not gods’. But to this 
position Euripides did not at once attain. 

Berlage is, I think, right in distinguishing three main 
stages in the attitude of Euripides towards the popular 
religion. In the first stage he accepts the popular religion: 
in the second he becomes sceptical, rationalistic, vituperative : 
in the third, while not indeed returning to his first position, 
he refrains from active hostility, deeming it only useless 
labour. The dramas falling under the first division—to 
mention only complete plays—are the Alcestis (438 B.c.) and 
the Medea (431); under the second division, Hippolytus (428), 
*Hecuba (423), *Andromache (430-420), Hercules Furens 
(424-416), *Swpplices (420), *Ion (420-418), Troades (415), 
Helena and *Electra (412) *Iphigenia Taurica (411), Orestes 
(408); under the last division, Bacchae and Iphigenia Auli- 
densis (406), Phoenissae (405) *. 


In the Alcestis and the Medea Euripides hardly deviates 
from the orthodox path of the traditional religion. The 
sovereign power of Necessity is a theme of frequent recur- 
rence. We need only refer to the famous ode in the Alcestis 
(962-990). ‘I have found nought mightier than Necessity,’ 
the poet says :— 

Kpetoooy ovdey dvdyxas 
nupov. 


Necessity is the only deity who has no altar to which we 
may approach, and who will accept no sacrifice :-— 


pévas 8° ovr’ emt Bwpods 
éXOcly otre Bpéras Deas 
gorw, ov ohaylwy xdve. 


sufficient allowance for conflicting opinions, or for any change or development 
in Euripides’ thought. 

1 Frag. 292, 1. 7:—el Geol re Spaw aloxpdéy, ode cloiv Geol. 

* The dates of those marked with an asterisk are uncertain. 
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Without Necessity even Zeus cannot accomplish what he 
wills :-— 
kai ydp Zets & te vevon, 
_ovv cot roiro redeura. 
In several fragments belonging to this period Necessity is 
coupled with the gods :— 
. oxaroy re dm Td xphpa ylyverOa girci, 
GeGv dvdyxas Boris laobar Ora (Frag. 339). 
av 8 elk’ dvdyxn kat Oeotor pi pdxov (Frag. 716). 

Apollo rescues Admetus from the death to which he had 
been doomed, but it is only by tricking the Fates (Molpas 
doAdcas, Alc. 12: cf. tbid. 33) that he succeeds. 

The popular notion of the p@dvos of the gods we find in 
Alc. 1135. Heracles prays that it may not fall upon Admetus 
in his hour of happiness :— 

éxets (sc. Thy yuvatxa) POdvos 8% ph yévourd tis Oedv. 

The gods are spoken of with reverence: their power and 
justice are extolled: they are the avengers of wrong- 
doing :— 

Gedy ydp dvvamis peylora (Alc. 219). 

Aiccov 8% Tots Kparodvras olkreipat Oeovs (ibid. 251). 
Zevs cor rade ouvducnoe (Med. 157) *. 

ov éoTt Ta OeGy Bde’, év avOpdmoict dé 

Kaxois voootvta ovyxvow moh\A éxet (Frag. 606). 
ged, pymor’ elnv GAXAo wAjy Oeois pros, 

@s Tay Tedotor Kav Bpadivwoow xpdve (Frag. 800). 

It is true that in later plays also the power and justice 
of the gods is frequently extolled: what is chiefly to be 
noticed is that in neither the Alcestis nor the Medea—though 
both these plays furnished occasion enough—are the gods 
‘tmade the objects of impious invective. 

4 Even at this time, however, we see indications of the poet’s 
ater scepticism (Med. 409-413) * :— 


1 See Jerram’s note ad loc.; and of. Orestes, 974. 

4 Cf. Med. 492-495. 

$ Mr. Jerram thinks that even in the Alcestis the poet ‘is at war with 
his materials,’ though the play ‘exhibits no overt signs of rebellion against 
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dvw notapay ltepdv xwpoter tayal, 

kai d{xa cal mdvta mdAw orpéperat. 

dvdpdot pey SdérAcat Bovdal, Oedv 8 

ovxért mloris pape. 
Divination is uncertain: the gods are unknowable (Frag. 
795) — | 
tl dijra Odxots paytixots évijpevor 
capas dpvved’ eldévar Ta daipdvuvn ; 
od tGvde xetpadvaxtes GyOpwrot Adywv" 
Sorts yap adye Oedy enloracba répt, 


BY 


ovdéy re pGAdov otdey 7 melOew Aéyur. 


There is an interval of three years between the Medea 
and the Hippolytus. In these three years (431-428) great 
changes had taken place at Athens. Pericles had died; 
the city had been wasted by the plague; the seeds of moral 
disorder had been sown, and were already beginning to bear 
bitter fruit; religion and morality had been shaken to their 
foundations. The difference between the Athens of 431 and 
the Athens of 428 is no greater than that between the Euri- 
pides of the Medea and the Euripides of the Hippolytua. 

In the dramas of the second period Necessity is not 
emphasised by Euripides as it is in those of the first. It 
is indeed often mentioned, but in a vague way: dvdyxn, 
Xpe@v, plotpa, rdxn are more or les interchangeable terms. 
In Iph.. Taur. (1486) Necessity is said to rule both gods 


and men:— . 
A@. alv&* 1d yap xpiv cot te nai OeGy xparei?. 

orthodox beliefs,’ and that what he says in effect to his audience is—‘ These 
be the gods ye worship!’ (See his Alcestis, Introd. xxii-xxiii.) Still more 
emphatic is Dr. Verrall in his Euripides the Rationalist. The Alcestis, he says, 
belongs to ‘a type of dramatic work whose meaning lies entirely in innuendo’ 
(p. 77). ‘The creed of Euripides was that of nascent philosophy, science, and 
rationalism’ (p. 79). I cannot help thinking that Dr. Verrall has read into 
Euripides a good deal more than Euripides himself—not to speak of his 
audience—would have imagined to be there. Despite the keenness and 
brilliancy of the work, it is not, to me, convincing. His premisses, I think, 
do not apply to the Alcestis; and even in the case of the Jon—where they do 
apply, at least in part—the conclusions seem overdrawn. 

1 But the date of Iph. Taur. is uncertain. The play perhaps ought to be 
classed with those of the third period. 
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Necessity is hard and invincible (Hel. 514; Hec. 1295; 
Or. 488): it is unavoidable (Heracl. 614; Hipp. 1255; Ion, 
1388): it brings many things to pass (Heracl. 898). Fate 
and Zeus are almost identified (Andr. 1268: cf. Electra, 
1248): the Fates sit nearest the throne of Zeus (Frag. 620): 
Fate and Zeus are superior to Hera and Iris (Her. Fur. 
827): Castor and Pollux are inferior to Fate and the gods 
(Hel. 1660; El. 1298 ff.): the labours of Heracles are imposed 
either by Hera or Necessity (Her. Fwr. 20): to the gods are 
due the vicissitudes of fortune (Heracl. 608). 

A study of these passages will make it clear that Euripides 
uses the various terms—as they were no doubt used in the 
language of common life—to denote vaguely that something 
which men find it impossible to escape. Of infinitely greater 
importance is his attitude towards the gods themselves. We 
shall first look at some passages where the gods are blamed, 
then at some passages where they are praised, and finally 
try to explain the discrepancy. | 

Hippolytus, in the play of the same name, is represented 
as one who has sought to exceed the bounds of human 
nature. He slights Aphrodite—with consequences. Yet it 
is with Hippolytus and Phaedra that our sympathies lie, not 
with the avenging goddess. Phaedra is merely the instrument 
of vengeance, and is morally innocent. Artemis, who appears 
in order to disclose the truth of the matter, speaks in no 
mild terms of her sister Aphrodite, on whom she lays the 
whole blame :— 

Ths yap éxOlorns Deady 

nuiy Soacot tmapOéveros Hdovh 

dnxXOeioa xévtpois Tatdds HpdoOn obey (1301-1303). 
avOpa@mor. be 

Gedy d:ddvrwy eixds efapaptdve (1433-1434). 


But she will yet be on even terms with her (1420-1422) :— 
éyw yap abrys GdAov e& eufis xepds 


ds ay pddtora pidrraros kup Bporav 
rogos adixtois rotcde Tiywpyoopat. 
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Hippolytus is conscious of the injustice of his fate (1060- 
1061) :— 
® Geol, rl dyTa rotpdy ov Avw ordpa, 
Soris 7 bd’ tydv, obs céBw, SidAdAvpat! ; 
No wonder if the Chorus feel that the ways of the gods 
are perplexing, and exclaim (1102-1110) :— 
7] péya pot TA Oey percdrjuad’, Stay dpévas EdOn, 
Avmas trapaipe? Fdveow Sé tw’ édrvids xevOwv 
Aelropat ev te Téxats Ovardy Kal ev Epypact Aevoowr" 
&dAa ydp GAdodev dpelBerat, 
pera 8 Yorara dvipdow alov 
TmoAvTAdyytos del 3, 


We can imagine that another writer might have treated 
the subject in such a way that the death of Hippolytus 
would have been felt to be a fitting vengeance for his 
contempt of the goddess of love, and no indignation against 
Aphrodite would have been aroused. But, when we read 
the play of Euripides, all our sympathies are with the 
human personages. The wrangling of the two goddesses °, 
the spite of Artemis, the cruelty of Aphrodite—are all painted 
in the most glaring colours. The only effect which the play 
could have on the spectators must have been to make them 
indignant at such gods, and to awaken in their minds serious 
questionings of the truth of the traditional religion. ‘Ab 
uno disce omnes,’ In the dramas of this period Euripides 
never misses an opportunity of hurling at the gods his 
strongest indignation and fiercest invective. 

1 Cf. 1363-1369 :— Zed Zed, 1d3° Spas; 

83’ 5 cepvos ty Kal Ococéxrup, 

53° 5 cuppocivy wavras bwepoxav 
mpourroy és “A:day oreixo ward yas, 
éAécas Bloror: 

pbxGous 8 Aras ris eboeBias 

els dv@pumous éxéynoa. 

* The meaning of this difficult passage I take to be as follows :—‘The 
thought of the gods’ care for men, when it comes to me, doth greatly relieve 
my pain: but, when I would hopefully cherish (a belief in) a Providence, 
I am at a loss when I compare men’s fortunes with their deeds: for all 
things change in divers ways, and the life of man shifts and wanders ever- 


more,’ 
° Cf. Cypris and Hera in the Helena (see Jerram’s edition, Introd. xiii). 
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In no play are the sceptical doubts of Euripides more 
plainly shown than in the Hercules Furens. Amphitryon 
questions the justice of Zeus (211-212) :— 


& xpyyv o td huay rév duewdvworv rabeiv, 

el Zets duxalas elyey els huas ppévas: 
and exclaims loudly and passionately against his immorality 
(339-347) -— 

® Zed, pdtnv Gp dudyaudy o° éxrnoduny, 

parny d& maddy youd eudv exrnCouer. 

av 8 jo8 dp foowy 7H ddxes elvat piros. 

Gpery oe vind Ovntis Ov Bedv péyay, 

maidas yap ov mpovdwxa rovs ‘Hpaxdéovs. 

ov 8 és py eas xptgios Aalarw poreiy, 

radddtpta A€xtpa Sdvros ovdevds AaBor, 

od ev 5% rovs cots oix éxlcraca pidovs, 


Gpabris tis ef Beds, 4 Sixarog odx Sus. 


‘The god is stubborn,’ but Heracles will meet obstinacy with 
obstinacy (1243) :— 


avdades 6 Oeds* ampds 8% Tous Deots éeyd. 


Hera is unjust and slays the innocent. Who would pray 
to such a goddess (1307-1310) ?— 
TovavTn Oe@ 
rls ay mpocevxol ; i) yuvaixds ofvexa 
Aéxtpwv POovoica Znvi, robs evepyéeras 
“EAAddos dmaAeo’ obdey dyras alrious. 


Theseus, seeking to pacify Heracles, says it is not seemly 
that a mortal should bear so ill misfortunes from which even 
the gods are not exempt. It is better to follow the gods’ 
example, and do evil contentedly (1316-1319) |— 


od Aéxtpa r dAAHAoLoW, Sv ovdels vdpos, 
ovvivay ; ov decpotcr da Tvpavvidas 
marépas éxnAliwoay 3 AN’ oikodc’ Spws 
"Odupmov hvéoxovTs 6’ sypapmKéres. 


The effect of such words on the minds of the spectators 
must have been even greater than that produced by the 
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Hippolytus. There the invective was limited: here it is 
extended to all. 

Heracles will give credence to no such poets’ tales. The 
god, if he be in truth a god, can stand in need of nothing 
(1341-1346) :-— 

éy® 5 rots Oeods otre Aexrp’ & pi) Outs 
orépye vouliw, Seopa 7 eEdnrew yxepow 
oir néiwca mwnor otre relcopat, 

ovd’ GAAov GAAov Seonorny weduKévat. 
Seiras ydp 6 Oeds, elnep gor’ Svtus Oeds, 
oddevds’ dovddy olde Svornvot Adyoul. 


These words, though they imply a denial of the very basis 
of the play, show that Euripides had now reached a con- 
ception of the gods far purer than the traditional one. So 
also Iphigenia will not believe the story of the ‘cena 
Tantalea’ (for which she finds a rationalistic explanation): 
none of the gods is evil (Ih. Tawr. 386-391) :— 

éya pev obp 
ra Tavrddov Oeotow éoridpara 
Gmota xpivw, madés hobjvat Bopa, 
tovs 8 év0dd’, avrovs dvras avOpwroxrdvovs, 
és tov Oedv Td gatdrov dvadépew boxe° 
obdéva, yap otpar Sarpdvuw elvar naxdy 2, 


I will only add here some similar passages from other 
plays belonging to this period. No tragedy furnishes so 
copious a supply as does the Jon. | 

The gods are audacious and unjust (252-254) :— 

@ ToAuHpara 
Gedy. tl dinra; mot dixny dvolcoper, 
el tGy Kpatovvrwy adrxlats ddAovpeda 3 ;s 
1 Cf. Frag. ato. 
3 Cf. Frag. 292 :— 
el Oeok re 8piow aloxpdy, ove elolv Geoi. 


In the same tragedy, however, the existence of the gods is plainly denied 
(Frag. 286) :-— 
gnoly ris elvas 377° by obpav® Geors; 
otk elaiv, ov« elo’, ef Tis dvOpunow O6r\E 
HY TH worad poupds dv xpyjodu Avyy. 
3 Cf. ibid. 877. 
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Apollo's injustice is frequently mentioned (e. g. 384-385) :— 
® DoiBe, xdxet xdvOdd" od Sikaros ef 
és ri dmodcay, fis mdpeow of Adyor?. 


Shame prevents him from appearing in person (1557-1558) :— 
ds és pey dyw ody podrcv ox néiov, 
pi rGy mdpoe pews és péooy porn. 
He is a base paramour (912) :— 
Kaxos evvdrwp *. 
He has power: he should have virtue also (439-440) :-— 
pn ov y* GAN’ énet xparets 
dperas dlwxe. 
The gods break their own laws, yet they punish sinners 


(440-443) :— 
kat yap Sotts av Bpordy 
kaxds Tepixn, Cnptotow ob Geol. 
m@s ody dlkatoy Tods vdpous tyas Bporots 
ypawavtas atrovs dvopiay éddAtoxavew ; 
Is it just to speak of men as evil, when the gods do wrong 
(446-451) 
ov cat Hovedav Zeds 6° bs odpavod xparei, 
vaovs tlvovres ddixlas Kevooere. 
Tas Hdovds yap THs mpounOlas mdpos 
omevdovtes Gdixeit® ovxér’ dvOpdmovs Kaxovs 
Adyeww Slxatov, ef ra tay OeGy Kaka 
pupovped’, GAAA Tovs SiddoxKovras rdéde. 


True, Apollo is justified (1595), and Creusa is reconciled 
to him (1609 ff.). But the justification is only partial: the 
writer’s purpose has been fulfilled. 

Apollo is no better than a xaxos dvOpwros (Andr, 1161— 
1165): he is oxads (HU. 972), and unjust (Or. 28, 162, 285): 
he lends no aid to one who has obeyed his behests (Iph. Taur. 
711). The gods deceive (Hel. 704, 708): they are false as 
dreams (Iph. Taur. 570). 


* Cf. Frag. 355, 426, 438, 912, 919, 952. 
3 Cf. ibid. 894. 
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But in these plays the gods are not always blamed; and 
I will now instance some passages where they are the objects 
of praise. 
The gods justly destroy evil-doers (Suppl. 504-505) :— 
i} vuv dpovety Gpeworv eEavye: Adds, 
7) Oeovs duxalws rovs Kaxov’s dmoAAtyat. 


They are beneficent, and to them is due the growth of 
civilisation and all the benefits it brings (Suppl. 201 ff). 
A man should not charge the gods with folly in order to 
screen himself (To. 981-982). The gods hate violence (Hel. 
903), and their word is true (ibid. 1150): they pity the woes 
of mortals (#7. 1327): they observe the evil and the good 
(Her. Fur. 772 ff.): they aid the just only, not the unjust 
(£2. 1349), and give justice the victory over injustice (Jon, 
1117-1118). Zeus, though late, has regard to the suffering 
(Heracl. 869). The power of the gods is frequently men- 
tioned. It is impious folly to say that they have no power 
(Her. Fur. 757-759). If a man has the gods on his side, 
he needs nought else (Suppl. 594-597). Hence frequent in- 
junctions to honour and worship the gods (Suppl. 301-302; 
Hipp. 88,107; Heracl. 902-903; Ion, 1619-1620; El. 8g0- 
891; Iph. Taur. 1475-1476). 


Now how is this apparent discrepancy to be explained? 
In large measure, no doubt, by the dramatic proprieties, 
But there are other considerations also. Of these the most 
important is that, just as on the more formal side of his 
art Euripides was unable to free himself from the bonds 
of tradition and strike out a line wholly new, so also, even 
after he had come to the conclusion that the deity must 
be perfectly-holy, and hence could no longer be a pious 
worshipper of the gods of mythology, he was still unable 
to find any satisfactory and permanent standpoint. He was 
destructive rather than constructive, negative rather than 
positive. He was not completely master of the material 
with which he worked: it was very often master of him. 
So it was that his position frequently resembles that taken 
up by the poets who preceded him: when the gods show 
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themselves just and ‘needing nothing,’ he is ready to accord 
them reverence; when the myths represent them as cruel 
and immoral, he maintains that such gods are no gods, and 
assails them with indignant invective. Hence his uncertainty 
and vacillation. In his mind feeling and tradition were 
at war with reason; he could not follow his rationalistic 
method to its legitimate conclusion '. 

In connexion with the above-quoted passages in which 
the gods are blamed, it may be noticed that evil-doers turn 
this conception of the gods to their own account, and blame 
the gods to screen themselves. In Hipp. (433-481) the nurse 
advises Phaedra not to resist Aphrodite, but to give the 
rein to her passion. Even Zeus is not able to resist; and 
it is pure pis to desire to be superior to the gods®. In 
Heracl. (990) Eurystheus throws the blame of his cruelty 
on Hera. Orestes (Or. 285-287) says that Loxias incited 
him to the impious deed 5, 

Similarly suffering and misfortune come from the gods 
(Tro. 691) :— 


ViKG yap obx Gedy pe bvotHnvos KAvdwv *. 


There was an absence of dualism in the Greek religion. 
They had no devil, and, in order to rid themselves of the 
blame of their wrong-doing, they were forced to lay it upon 
the gods. 


We are now in a position to investigate more fully 

\ Euripides’ conception of the nature of the gods. We have 
already seen that, after he had reached the conclusion, 
deirat yap 6 Oeds, elwep ar’ Gvtws Oeds, ovdsevds (Her. Fur. 
1345-1346), he could no longer accept the myths of the 
popular religion. His studies in physics must have helped 


1 Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, pp. 29-30, says:—‘Seine eigene 
ansicht von den dpxai, ein dualismus von geist gott aether und stoff korper 
erde, ist ein compromiss zwischen der philosophie des ostens und der theologie 
der heimat und des westens.’ 

3 Cf. Her. Fur. 13290-1341 ; Tro. 948-950.. 

® Cf. ibid. 28-30 (with Paley’s note). 

* Cf. Hipp. 867, 1347; Hee. 202, 7a1; Her. Fur. 1189; Tro. 770, 1201. 
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to confirm his disbelief. But he was not able at once to 
form any definite opinion as to what their true nature was. 
Often his words are of the vaguest: sometimes he doubts 
whether they exist at all. 

The ways of the god are inscrutable (Hel. 711-712) :— 


6 Beds @s Edu te mroixiAoy 
kat dvoréKpaprop ”, , 


In Frag. 480 we have these words ;— 

Zevs, Boris 6 Zeds, od yap olda TAHY Adyq. 
So again (Her. Fur. 1263):— 

Zevs, dotts 6 Zevs. 
And ef. Or. 418 :-— 

SovrAevouev Oeois, & te mor’ elatv of Geol. 


His sceptical doubts thus frequently intrude themselves. 
Yet rationalism is folly and lawlessness (Jph. Tawr. 275 ff.) :— 


dAXdos bé tis pdratos, dvoulg Opacds, 
éyékacev evyais, x.t.A.5 


Zeus is sometimes identified with Aether (Frag. 941) :— 
6pas tov tyod révd’ ametpoy aldépa 
kal ynv wép€ eéxovO sypais év ayxdAats ; 
robroy vouice Ziva, révd’ hyod Oedy +. 


Cf. Troad. 884-888, where we have, perhaps, the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras © :— 


® yns oxnua kam yas éxwv par, 
Sotis mor et ov, dvardnactos eldévat, 


1 So Helen doubts the story that she was born from an egg (Hel. ar). 
Cf. Tro. 971 ff.; El. 737-738; Frag. 506. 

2 Cf. Frag. 795 :— Goris yap abxed Gedy énloracba wépt, 

ovdey re pGAAov oldev f weidev A€éyour. 

3 Dr. Verrall, however (Euripides the Rationalist, p. 174), regards the incident 
as ‘a little triumph for “the insolent fellow, disorderly and rash”.’ Perhaps 
it is so meant: I am not sure that it is. 

* Cf. Frag. 839:—Taia peylorn wat Ads AlOfp, «.7.A.; and see Decharme, 
Euripide, éc., p. 84 :-—‘ L’éther et Zeus ne font qu’un,... Euripide dépouille 
done Jupiter de sa personnalité divine pour ne voir en lui qu’un nom de 
V’éther, et pour le transformer en un élément essentiel de la nature.’ 

5 See Paley’s note ad loc. 
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Zevs, elr’ dvdyxn pvoeos etre vots Bporar, 
mpocevgduny oe’ mavra yap db ayrdpou 
Balvwy xerevOov xara dixny ta Ovyr’ ayes}. 
The “xara 8fxnv” in this passage is worthy of notice. 
Alcmena does not think that Zeus has been just towards 
her (Heractl. 717-719) :— 
10. kal Znvi trav aay, old éyd, pédrer mévov. 
AA. ped 
Zevs e€ euod pev ovx dxovoerat KaxGs* 
el 8 éorly Sotos adrds oldey els eué. 
With the “voids Bporév” in the passage quoted from the 
Troades we may compare Frag. 1018 :— 


6 vots yap quay eorw év éxdoto Oeds *. 


Sometimes the poet wonders whether the gods exist at all, 
or whether chance rules all things (Hec. 489-491) :— 


i Sdfav GdAws rhvde KexrioOa pdryny 
pevds Soxotvras 8aiudvey elvar yevos, 
TUxny 3& mdvra trav Bpotois émoxorety 8 ; 


In one or two passages he plainly denies their setae 
e.g. Frag. 286 :— 


gnoly tis elvat dir’ ev otpave Oeods ; 
ovx eloly, ovKx eto’, K.T.A. 


The issues of all things lie with the gods (Suppl. 617) :— 
andyrwy tépe exovtes avroit, 
We meet also with the popular notion of a jealous god 
(Or. 974) :-— 
podvos vw etre Oeddev. 


1 Of this passage M. Decharme says that it is ‘pridre non de dévot mais de 
philosophe ... elle était d’un genre nouveau, et Jupiter n’en avait jamais 
entendu de pareille’ (Euripide, éc., pp. 85-86). 

27 Cf. Cicero, Tusc. i. 26:—‘ Ergo animus, ut ego dico, divinus est, ut 
Euripides dicere audet, deus.” For the less personal ‘temple in the soul,’ 
see Hel, 1002-1003 :— 

éveors 8 lepdv ris Sluens Epot péya 

é&y rH pice. 
3 Cf. Frag. 901. In Iph. Taur. 1486, rd xp rules both gods and men. 
* Cf. Or. 1545. 
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The gods suffer no man to be proud: they humble the mighty 
and exalt the weak :— 
éxOpav yap dvdpGv potpay els dvactpodiy 
daluav blSwor, KovK &G dpovety péya (Andr. 1007-1008). 
GANG Tov hporvnudtov 
6 Zets xodaoris rév dyav tnepppdvev (Heracl. 387-388)!. 
6p@ ra Tév Oey, ws TA pev Tupyotdo” vw 
ta pndey dyra, ra be Boxodvr’ dnddecay (T'road. 608-609). 
It is folly to attempt to impose upon the gods (Hipp. 
950-951) :— 
ovx ay miOolunv totct cots Kéumos eyd, 
Geoiot mpoobels dpablay poveiy xaxds. 


The highest note is struck in the following passages :— 


ovdéva yap otyat dayzdvev etvar xaxdv (Iph. Taur. 391). 
éyw 5é rods Oeots otre Aéxtp & pur) Oduts 

otépyew vopllw,.... see ewe 

deiras yap 6 Oeds, elzep ear dyrws Oeds, 

ovdevds’ dowdy olde SvoTHvoL Adyo (Her. Fur. 1341-1346) *. 
el Geol te dpGow aloxpdv, od eloly Geol (Frag. 292) *. 


But at this height Euripides never had the courage long 
to remain. That would have implied a total renunciation 
of the traditional mythology. The truest index to his normal 
position is to be found in such a line as this :— 


as obdéy avOpamoot Trav Oelwy capes (Her. Fur. 62) *. 


The ddnAdrns of the whole question impresses him as strongly 
as ever 1t did Protagoras. 


In the plays of the third period (Phoen., Iph. Aul., Bacchae®, 


1 Cf. Heracl. 908; Aesch. Persae, 823-824 :— 

Zevs Tot KodaoTis trav tmepednoy dyay 
gpornparay éneoriy, ebOuvos Bapus. 

2 Cf. Frag. 210. 

8’ For Euripides as a defender of the true conception of Deity see Verrall, 
Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 155 ff. 

* Cf. Hipp. 1104 ff. ; Tro. 885-886; Hel. 711, 1137 (with Paley’s note). 

5 Pater calls the Bacchae the ‘palinode’ of Euripides (Greek Studies, p. 51). 
Cf. Mahaffy, Euripides, pp. 84-85 ; Paley, Euripides, ii. p. 392. For the view 
that the Bacchae is not indicative of a real reaction to orthodoxy, see Tyrrell’s 
Bacchae, Introd. xxiii-xxxviii. Bishop Westcott, in a passage which is 

D2 
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and certain fragments) we see a decided change in the 
attitude of Euripides towards the popular religion. Not 
that he ever renounced altogether his sceptical doubts, or 
accepted 2n toto the traditional mythology. That was im- 
possible. But, wearied with questionings and heart-searchings 
which led to no definite or satisfactory issue, he seems to 
have come to the conclusion that his task was a bootless 
one and his labour lost, that his philosophic doubt was 
barren of benefit either to himself or to others, and that 
even an avowedly imperfect religion was perhaps better 
than none. 

Fate is rarely mentioned in these diay Unavoidable 
calamities are sometimes ascribed to the gods (Bacch. 1349 :— 
mddat rade Zevs obpds éenévevoey tarnp: cf. Phoen. 379), some- 
times to potpa (Phoen. 1595:—@ poip’, an’ dpxijs ds yp &puoas 
&dtov), and must be endured (zbid. 1763:—ras ydp ex Oedy 
dydyxas Ovnrov dvra det hépeww) 1. 

The poet’s rationalism? asserts itself in Bacch. 284-294— 
a passage which many consider spurious; and, in Frag. 210, 
the speaker refuses to believe tales of the immorality of 
the gods. But such passages are rare. 

The power and justice of the gods are often mentioned. 
To the gods all things are easy (Phoen. 689) :— 


mavra 3 evmerh Oeots. 
There is no escape from them (Phoen. 872-874) :— 


& ovyxadviat taides Oldlmov xpdv@ 
xpygovres, as 8 Oeods drexdpapovpevot, 
jiMaprov apadas. 


by no means convincing, says:—‘Thus the Bacchae is no palinode, but 
a gathering-up in rich maturity of the poet’s earlier thoughts’ (Religious 
Thought in the West, p. 116). M.Decharme, however, is quite within the truth 
when he says:—‘ En tout cas, il n’est nullement démontré qu’Euripide ait 
songé, sur le déclin de sa vie, & faire profession de mysticisme bacchique’ 
(Euripide, de., p. 90). 

1 Cf. Phoen. 382; Iph. Aul. 443, 1370; Bacch. 551; Frag. 572. 

2.See Paley’s note on Bacch. 200 (ovd8ty codi(épecOa rotct Balpoor) ; ard for 
Euripides’ rationalistic or symbolic interpretation of myths—a kind of i'ater- 
pretation said to have been employed also by Anaxagoras—see West hott, 
Religious Thought in the West, pp. 106—-10% 

| 
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If a man acts Bla OeGv, his punishment is sure (Phoen. 
868 ff.). 

When Capaneus utters blasphemy, Zeus smites him with 
his thunderbolt (Phoen. 1172-1182). 

The gods are not devoid of understanding (Iph. Awl. 394):— 

ov yap dovveroy Td Oetov. 
They see the deeds of mortals (Bacch. 391-392) :-— 
' mépow yap pws 
aldépa vatovtes dpGow ta Bporady ovpavlda. 
Divine vengeance is slow, but sure (Bacch. 882 ff.). 

There are frequent injunctions to belief in the gods! and 
to piety?, which is better than wisdom *, and which brings 
with it a painless life +. 

Impiety is regarded with horror (Bacch. 263) :— 

tis dvoceBelas. & Fev’, ok aldet Oeovs®; 
It is best to be not over-wise (Bacch. 427-431) :— 
copay 8 andxew parla dpéva te 
méeptcoGy Tapa pwrev. 
TO tANOos & re Td Pavddrepoy 
évdusoe xpiral re, rdde tor Aéyowy’ dv. 
One should think as befits mortals. Life is short: ‘carpe 
diem’ (Bacch. 393-395) :— 
Td copoy 8° ov codla, 
Td TE pH Ovata Ppoveiv. 
Bpaxds aldv’ emt rovrm 8€ mis dy peydAa didKov 
Ta Tapdvt ovxt Pépor °, 
A man should not know or do xpetovov rév voépwv: faith 
costs little (Bacch. 890-896) :— 
ou 
yap kpelocdy more TGV voper 
yiyvéoxew xpy Kal pedeTav. 
Kovda yap damdva voul- 
Cew loxiy rdd° exe, 
& tt wor dpa rd datudnor, 


1 Bacch. 1326. 4 Bacch. 199 ff., 325, 635, 795, 12553; Iph. Awl. 1396. 
3 Bacch, 1005. * Bacch. 1002. 5 Cf. Bacch. 476, 490. 
® See Paley’s note ad loc. 
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tO r ey xpdvp paxp® 
vopupov det pices re mwepuxds. 

What is specially to be noticed is that, though the calami- 
ties of Iphigenia in the Iph. Awl., and of Oedipus, Menoeceus, 
and the whole Labdacid race in the Phoen., furnished occasion 
enough, we nowhere find anything resembling the invective 
which is hurled at the gods in the dramas of the second 
period. The strongest language the poet employs is found in 
the following passages :— 


7d pty ody ® vearr yevvalws éxet, 
TO THS TUXns 5% Kal Td THs OEod voces 
(Iph. Awl. 1403-1404). 
gdvios éx Jedv 
ds dd” Fv 6 mpdgas (Phoen. 1031-1032). 
tl rAds; tl rAds; ody dpg Alka xaxos, 


od duelBerar Bporav dovverlas (ibid. 1726-1727). 


There were thus three-main periods in the development of 
Euripides’ ideas relatively to religion,—the first period, up to 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when he acquiesced 
in the generally accepted beliefs; the second period, begin- 
ning with the Peloponnesian War and lasting some twenty 
years, when he was at open enmity with these beliefs; and, 
finally, the period of his latest dramas, when, though he 
never returned to his original position, he came to look on 
his campaign as labour lost, and desisted from his attempt. 


I have gone at some length into an examination of Euri- 
pides’ religious opinions, partly because of the interest of 
the question in itself, partly because it is impossible fully to 
understand his position without a more or less minute study 
of his plays. But it is more than time to pass on to the 
Orators, and seek to discover what opinions we can find 
there. In this field also, as in that of physics, we reap but 
a scanty harvest. A remark which Schandau makes about 
Isocrates, to the effect that his opinions about immortality, 
and about the gods and the manifestation of their will, 
were the ordinary, current opinions, might be made with 
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equal truth of all the Orators'. From the nature of the 
ease, such philosophising and discussion as we find so fre- 
quently in Euripides is in them almost entirely absent. One 
passage in Isocrates, however (Busiris, §§ 38-43), recalls such 
lines in Euripides as Iph. Tauwr. 391, Her. Fur. 1341-46, 
Frag. 2927. The poets’ tales of the gods are, says Isocrates, 
impious and incredible. The gods can do no evil :— 

GANG yap ovdéy co. Tis GAnOelas euéAnoev, GAA Tats Tov wonTav 
Pracdnpiats ernxodovdnoas, ot deuvdtepa prev wemoinxdras Kal we- 
novOdtas amopalvoves tots éx tév dOavdrwy yeyovdtas 7H Tovs éx 
TOv avOpétev Kal dvoowrdrwyv, Toro’rovs S5& Adyous wept aiTav 
tay Oedy elpjxaciy, ofovs ovdeis dv wept Trav éxOpav elmeiv roApy- 
weve ov yap pdvov KAoTas kal potyelas Kai map’ avOpédmots Enrelas 
aurois wveldioav GAAG Kai taldwv Bpdcets kal tarépwy éxrouds Kar 
pytépev Secpovs Kal woAAds GAAas dvoplas car’ abréy édoyorolycay 
(ee ee éyad ev ody ox STws Tovs Deovs, GAN’ OvdSe TOdS 
ef éxeivwy yeyovdras obdepiais fyodpar naxias petacyeiv, GAN’ adrods 
Te mégas gxovras Tas dpetds divas cal rots GAAos tev KadAlorep 
émirndevpatay jyeudvas Kal didacKddous yeyeriordar (§ 41). 


Yet in the Helena (§§ 59-60), while illustrating a statement 
that Zeus and the gods are overcome by beauty, he adduces 
several of the mythical stories which were not by any means 
to the credit of the king of gods and men;—dAdad Zeds 6 
Kpar@v mdytwv év pev tots GAAots rHy abrod dvvayw evdelxvvrat, 
mpos 5@ 76 KaAXos tates yryvdpevos akiot mAnoidcev. *Apdi- 
Tpvwvt pey yap elkacOels ws ’AAKpynvnv TAGE, K.T.A. | 

Aeschines declares that wrong-doing has its origin, not 
with the gods, but with the dvéAyera of men (Agst. Timarchus, 
§§ 190-191) :— 

BH yap otecbe, & ’AOnvaiot, ras Tov ddixnpdray apyds amd Ged», 
GAN’ ody ba’ dvOpdrwy dcedryeias ylyverOat, pnde Tos HoeBnxdras, 
xaddnep ev tats tpaypdlats, Tlowds éAadvew Kai Koddcew 
dqoly Hypévats’ GAA’ al mpomereis rod cépatos Hdovat Kal 1d 
pndey txavdy hyeicbat, radra mAnpot Ta AnoTHpta, Tair’ els roy 

1 Towards the end of the fifth century B.c. and in the generation following 
there was a reaction towards at least outward orthodoxy. See Mahaffy, 


Euripides, p. 12. But see also above, Introd. p. 7. 
3 See above, p. 29. 
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émaxtpoxéeAnta euPiBace, raira cory éxdorw Tow), ratra mapa- 
KeAeveras oddrrety tovs moAltas, vanpereiy Trois tupdvvots, ovy- 
KataAvew tov dijpov. 


Demosthenes (?) says that it is against the divine nature to 
lie (Epist, iv. § 4):— 
Oeovds ... ofs ob Oduss WevderOar!, 


In another passage, speaking of the case of Orestes, he says 


that the gods would not give an unjust decision (Agst. 
Arvstocrates, § 74) :— 


ov ydp dy rd ye py dlkata Oeots Wydloacba. 


But apart from these passages we find nothing but the 
commonplaces of current beliefs?. The gods observe human 
actions :—they favour the pious and punish the impious: 
vengeance belongs to them, and if it is slow, it is also sure: 
they forget not :— 


otwat 8& Kal Oeois rots xdrw pérdew ot 7dlknvrar (Antiphon, 
xarnyopla pappaxelas, § 31). . 

robrois pev ovy & Beds emOeln tiv dlknv (rerpadoyla T. B. § 8). 

éxelvwy pev oty Exaotos amddeto, Somwep elxds Tovs rovovrovs 
(Lysias, Frag. xxxiv. 53, § 3). 

mapddetypa tots ddAots, ty BWoow Sri rots Alay HBpiorixGs mpds 
TQ Oia Staxeysévors ovx els Tots maisas dnorlOevrat tas Tyswplas ®, 
GAN’ abrovs Kaxs drodAvover* (ibid.). 


1 Cf. Plato, Apol. a1 B :—ob ydp dhwov pev8eral ye (sc. 5 beds)" ob ydp Oépus air. 

<All through Greek history scepticism never made way among the 
majority even of educated people, but was merely the privilege or pain of 
small circles of philosophers and their followers’ (Mahaffy, Soctal Greece (1883), 
p. 366). ‘Take Demosthenes, or the orator Lycurgus, or Hyperides, or even 
any obscure contemporaries whose works have been preserved. Dotheyimply 
a public educated by the sophists? Do they preach or suggest sceptical 
views? Nothing of the sort. All of them address throughout an 
orthodox and even religious public’ (ibid. pp. 367-368). ‘Thus the Demo- 
sthenic public was probably more orthodox than the Periclean, certainly not 
less 80,’ &c. (ibid. p. 372; cf. also p. 371). But see above, Introd. p. 7. 

5 With this contradiction of the ordinary belief that the sins of the fathers 
were Visited upon the children contrast Lysias (?), Agst. Andocides, § 20 :— 
modAayxdbev 8t Exe Texparpdpevos eludlev, dpa wai érépous hoeByxdras ypévy Sedw- 
wétas dieny, kal Tous é£ éxelvwv Sid ra Tv mpoyévev duapthpara. Cf. Lycurgus, 
Agst. Leocrates, § 79. 


* Cf. Lysias (?), Agst. Andocides, §§ 3, 13, 19-21, 33; Agst. Eratosthenes, § 96. 
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xp?) @ cat vdv wAdov exew hyetoOat Kal wAEovextycew voplcew 
mapa pey Trav OeGy Tous eloeBeardrous Kal rods wept thy Oepamelay 
thy exelvoy emyseXeoTatous GvTas..... (Isocrates, Antid. § 282). 

dvip pey yap doeBhs kal movnpds tvxdv dy POdoete reAevTHcas 
ap dotvat Slkny Trav nuaptnpévwr’ al 8 adders 81a THY d0avaclay 
Smopevover kat Tas Tapa trav avOpdmwy cat rds Tapd Trav bev 
tiuwplas (Isocr. De Pace, § 120) }. 

ds yap dv spas AdOn, tobrov adlere rots Oeots KoddCew* dy 3’ dv 
avrot AdBnre, unxér’ exelvors Epi TovTov mpoordrrere (Demosthenes, 
On the Embassy, § 71) ?. 

..- 66 of Oeot pavepors juiv romoavres Tapédocay Tinwpnoacbat 
(Dinarchus, Agst. Philocles, § 14). 

Tovs pey yap avOpdnovs modAol dn e€anaryoavres Kal dtada- 
Odvres ov pdvoy T&v napdvtwy Kiwddvev atedvOnoav, AAAQ Kal Tov 
&ANov xpdvov d6Gou t&v ddixnpdropv rotrwy elal> rods 3? Oeodvs obr 
dy émopxijoas tis AdOot ovr’ dv exddyot riv ax’ airaév Tipwplar, 
GAN’ ef put} adrds, of maiddés ye cal 1d yévos dmav Td Tod émopKy- 
cavTos peydAots atuxnpact mepinlarrer (Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, 


§ 79) *. 
Both good and bad fortune come from the gods :— 


. «+ QAAd kal rGy Gedy rots py Trav ayaddy alrlovs jyiv dvras 
"Oduptlovs mpocayopevoyévous, rovs & émt rats ovpdopais cal tats 
tiwplais reraypevous bvayepeotépas tds emwvuplas éxovras... 
(Isoer. Philipp. § 117) *. 

viv pév y’ aroruxely boxel trav mpaypdrwr, § waot Kowdy eotw 
dvOparots Sray re Oe@ Taira 50xn (Demosthenes, Crown, § 200). 


It is to the favour of the gods that the safety of the state 
is due, and piety has its reward :— 


el ydp tis év Snpoxparlg rerynpevos, év rovatrn mrodurela, Hy of 
Oeot xat of vopor od Cover, roAug BonOeiy tots mapdvoua ypddover, 
katahvet Ti wodtrelay, tp fs terlunras (Aeschines, Agst. Ctest- 
phon, § 196)°. 

éx 3¢ Tod Ta prev EAAnUiKa mots, Ta 52 mpds Tovs Oeods evoeBGs, 

1 Cf. Isocrates, Ad Demonicum, § 50; Archidamus, § 59; Adv. Callimachum, § 3. 


2 Cf. ibid. § 239. 3 Of. ibid. §§ 91, 94, 148. 
* Cf. Isocr. Evagoras, § 25. 8 Cf. ibid. § 130. 
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ra, 3° év avrois lows diocxeiy, peydAnv elxdrws extycavr evdaipovlay 


(Demosth. Olynth. iii. § 26) 1. 
The issues lie with the gods :— 


éy yap t@ Oem 1d TovTov TéAos Fy, ovK enol (Demosth. Crown, 
§ 193). 
We find also the old popular notion that the gods harden 


the hearts of the proud, and send upon them blindness and 
infatuation :— 


... dvaBonoas tis Tov "Apgiocéwr, GvOpwm0s dceAyéotaros Kal, 
@s not édalvero, ovdeuas tadelas pererynKds, tows Sé Kai Satpoviou 
Twos éfapaprdve adriv mpoayopévou, x.r.A. (Aeschines, Aget. 
Ctesiphon, § 117)*. 

doxet 5€ prot OeGy tis, & Avdpes “AOnvaior, rots ytyvouévors trep 
THS WoAEews aloyuvopevos, Thy dirotpaypoovyny tavtny éuBarely 
HirAlra@ (Demosthenes, Phil. i. § 42). 

TohAdKis yap euory’ eweAnAvde cat toiro goBetoPa, pn Te 
Satdvioy ra mpdypar’ édavvyn (Demosth. Phil. iii. § 54) 3. 

ol yap Oeot ovdev mpdrepoy movotow 7 TGV TovnpGy avOpeneav Thy 
Sidvotay mapayovor’ Kal pot Soxotor tay dpxatwv tives mounTtav 
Gomwep xXpnopovs ypdwavres trois emyevouevors tdde Ta lap Peta 
Katakimety’ 

Srav yap dpyh dadvev BrAdrry tid, 

Toor avté mp@tov, é€adaipetrar dpevav 

Tov voby tov éoOAdy, eis 5& Thy yelpw Tpémer 

yvopny, tv’ eldp pndev dv duaprdver (Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, 

§ 92). 
Fear the gods (Aeschines, Agst. Timarchus, § 50) :— 
rovs Deovs dedias K.7.A, 


Practise piety and shun impiety (Isocr. De Pace, § 135):— 


tplrov hv pydey mept wAclovos Hyjobe perd ye Thy meEpt Tovs 
Oeots evoeBeray Tod mapa rots "EAAnow edvdoxusety. 


__ + Demosthenes makes frequent mention of the favour of the gods to Athens. 
Cf. Olynth. ii. §§ 1, 22; On the Crown, §§ 153, 195; On the Embassy, § 256; Epist. 
i. § 8. 

2 Cf. (ibid. § 133) the use of Ge08AdBeaa, a word employed also by Herodotus, 
> Cf. On the Symmories, § 39 ; Agst. Timocrates, § 121. 
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Submit to what the gods send (Demosth. On the Crown, 
§ 97):— 

def 32 Tovs dyadods dvdpas eyxeipely pev Anacw del rots Kadois, 
THY ayabyv mpoBadAopévovs édArlda, pépew 8 dv 6 Beds d3:d@ 
yevvalws. 


Trust the gods for public and private well-being (Antiphon, 
mept tod “Hpgdov ddvov, § 81) :— 

kat yap Ta THs méAews Kowd Tovrois (sc. Tots Oeots) pddtora 
motevovres dopadGs d:ampdocecde, rodro pev Ta els Tovs KivdvvOUS 
qxovta, Totro be els ta €€w TSy kivdtver. 


Men grow better when they approach the gods (Isocr. Frag. 
lil. (a’.) 7):— 

of &vOpwro. tére ylyvovrat BeAtlous, Srav Oe@ mpocépywvrat: 
Sporoy dé €xovor Oe@ rd evepyerety Kal dAnOever. 


It is impious to do, in the name of the gods, what is unjust 
(Demosth. Leptines, § 126) :— 


el ydp & xara pydév’ GddAov exovor tpdmov Seifar Slkaroy tpas 
apedécOar, Tair’ émt ro ray Gedy dvduatt rovely CyTAcovel, TAs 
ovx dceBéotarov épyov kat dewdrarov mpdgover ; xpy yap, ws yoor 
€uol doxet, doa ris mparret Tous Oeovs émipyul(wy, roratra palverBat 
ofa pnd av én’ dvOpaénov mpaydevra movnpa paveln. 
Men should make the gods their leaders (Demosth. Hpist. 
I. § 16) :— 

tov Ala rdv Awdwvatoy kat rots &AAovs Oeods . . . . TyEUOVaS | 
momodpevot kal TapaxaAdécapres, K.T.A. 


The gods should be invoked first (zbid. § 1):— 


mavtos apxopévy omovdaiov cat Adyov kat épyou and trav dea 
broAapBdvw mpoojxew mpGrov dpxerOat. evxopat 57 Tots Oeois 
mao. kal mdoats, K.T.A. 


Necessity, Fate, Fortune, Chance, are spoken of in the 
vague manner characteristic of current speech. The words 
used are dvdyxn, xpela, dalpwr, roxy: H etwapyévn is found in 
several of the orators, 7 wexpwpyévy only in Isocrates, who uses 
it twice (Ad Demon. § 43; Helena, § 61). 
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Deeds done unwittingly are due to rvxn (Antiphon, zepl 
tod ‘Hpgdov ddvov, § 92) :— 

7d ev ydp dxoto.oy dudprnpa @ dvdpes ris tixns éorl, rd de 
éxovctoy Tis yvepuns. 
Tvxn is unavoidable and irresistible (Antiphon, wept rod 
xopevrod, § 15) :— 

ov br eéywye, tAnY ye Tis Tuxns, Fmep otuar Kat dAdAots 
moddots avOparwy airla éorw amodaveiy' jv otr ay eye ott 
&Ados oddels olds 1 ay etn drorpépar pt} ob yevérdat jvriva de 
éxdory 1. 
*Avayxn is bitter and hard :— 


ovdey yap mxpdérepoy ris dvayKns €ocxey etvac (Antiphon, rerp. 
A. B. § 4). 
axAnpa avdyxn (terp. B. B. § 2). 
i) oxAnpdérns rod Saluovos (zbid. y. § 4). 
One should not oppose 6 dalfuwy (Antiphon, rerp. B. 8. § 10) :— 
pyre... evavrla rot daluovos yvare *. 
Tvxn is common to all (Isocr. Ad Demon. § 29):— 
Kown yap } réxn Kat rd péAAov adparop. 
It is perplexing (Isocr. Panegyr. § 48) :— 
... dpGoa Se wept pev rds &dAas mpdfes otro rapaxddes odoas 
Tas TUXas, K.T.A, ° 
Tt decides and rules all things (Demosth. Crown, § 306) :— 
THY TUXHY THY otrw Ta tpdypata Kplvacap 4. 
Every man’s rin is allotted by 6 daluwv (Demosth. Crown, 
§ 208) :— 
™ Toxn 3, hy 6 daluon evemer Exdorots, Tarn Kéxpynyrat. 
1 Cf. Hyperides, Epitaph. vi. 2 :—rijs 5¢ eiuappévns ode Fy wepryevécOat. 
2 Cf. Lysias, Olymp. § 4 :—... orépyew dy fy dvdynn ri rixny. 


8 Cf. Demosth. Prooem, xxxix. § 2:—ra piv yap rijs rUxns dfelas Exee TAS peTa- 
BodAds. c 

* Cf. Demosth. Olynth. ii. § 22 :—peydAn yap powh, paGddov 8 Brow  rvxy Tapa 
wayr’ tort ra rev dvOpiwow npaypara: Prooem. ii. B. § 3:—woAAGy ydp 7d Tijs 
Tuxys atrépatoy pare: Prooem. xxv. § 2:—év rH TUxp 7d xAGOTOY pépos yl-yveTat : 
Aeschines, On the Embassy, § 131 :—riy tUxny, 4 wavrow tari «upia. See also 
Demosth. Epist. ii. § 5. 
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Tvxn and daly (or daizdvov) are sometimes combined (Lysias, 
Agst. Agoratus, § 63):— 


7 8é Tdyxn Kal 6 daluwv mrepreTrolnce }, 


§ 2. If in his philosophical opinions Euripides was greatly 
influenced by Anaxagoras, no less strong was the influence 
exercised on his religious and moral views by Orpheus ?, 
Musaeus °, and Pythagoras*. We are not here specially 
concerned with the question how far the mysteries go to 
explain that theocrasia which is so noticeable in Euripides; 
but it may be interesting to quote and compare certain 
passages in Euripides and the Orators in which special 
reference is made to the mysteries and to those initiated 
in them. Most of these passages have reference to purity 
of life, and to the great care exercised so that the 
mysteries should be kept secret, and in no way polluted 
or violated 5, 

In the Rhesus (943-947) Orpheus is mentioned as the one 
who introduced these mystic celebrations, and with his name 
is subjoined that of Musaeus :— 


protnploy re rév amoppytrey pavds 
ddecLev "Oppeds, abravéyios vexpod 


1 Cf. Demosth. On the Symmories, § 36:—% réxn wat 7d Sasudveov: Crown, 
§ 303 :—#) 8alpovds Tivos 4} rvxns loxds: Lysias (?), Agst. Andocides, § 32 :—twd 
Sa:poviov rivds dydpevos dvdryens. 

2 It is by no means certain, however, that Euripides was ever strongly 
attracted by the Orphic sect. See M. Decharme’s arguments for and against — 
(Euripide, &c., pp. 90-93). A passage in the Hipp. (quoted below) describes 
them as pietistic hypocrites, See also Paley’s note ad loc. | 

* ‘It is now impossible to detach the real Orpheus, the Thracian bard, 
from the marvellous stories that grew round his name, and from the spurious 
‘‘Orphic hymns” that were attributed to him in later time, and which were 
constantly extended and interpolated. Miller thinks that Orpheus is really 
connected with the cult of the Chthonian Dionysus (Zaypevs) ; and that the 
foundation of this worship, and the composition of hymns for the initiations 
connected with it, were the real functions of this poet. Similarly Movoatos 
was a sort of eponymous representative of the hymns connected with the 
Eleusinian Mysteries’ (Merry, note on Aristoph. Frogs, 1032). 

* See Berlage, pp. 120-121, 162. 

5 See Kennedy, Demosthenes against Leptines, Midias, éc., Appendix vi: Mahaffy, 
Social Greece, pp. 376-378: Holm, i. pp. 411-412: Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. 
co xlix. 
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rood by Karaxrelves ov Movoaidy re ody 

ceyvoy todltny cant mdrcioroy dvdp’ eva 

€AOdvra, PoiBos ovyyovol r joxnoapev. 
The ethical precepts of Pythagoras, like the Orphic rites?, 
aimed at preserving the body pure from various things 
which were believed to pollute it—such as the eating of 
flesh, bloodshed, &&—; and a passage of the Hippolytus 
(952-957), where Orpheus is mentioned, contains also perhaps 
an allusion to Pythagoras ? :— 

75n vey atyer cat 3¢ dyriyov Bopas 

aitos xanmjrev’, ’Opdéa 7 dvaxr’ éxov 

Badxyxeve, TOAAGY ypappdtoy TiM@y KaTVoUs" 

énel y ednOns. rots 8% rovovrous éya 

ghevyety Tpopavd mact’ Onpevovo. yap 

wepyois Adyorw, aloxpa pnxavepevos ®, 


Alongside the last lines in the above passage we may set 
these words of Pentheus (Bacch. 221-225) :— 


mAnpets 52 Oidoos ev pécorow éordvar 
Kpatinpas, GAAnv 8 GAdoo’ els epnplav 
mT@ooovcay evvats dprévey tanpeteir, 
mpopaciy pey as 69 pasvddas Ovockdovs, 
Tay & “Adpodlrny apdéo@ &yew trod Baxy lov. 


But, in ll. 73 ff. of the same play, the Chorus sing of the 
blessedness of the man who is initiated and pure of life :-— 


@® pdxap, otis evdal- 
pov redetds Oedv 


1 Cf. Aristoph. Frogs, 1032: 
"Oppeds pay ydp rererds O hyiv xarédate pdvow 7° dréxecba : 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 391-392 :— 
‘Silvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus.’ 

2 See Paley’s note ad loc. 

® See Paley’s note ad loc. It was at the celebration of the mysteries that 
Phaedra first saw Hippolytus (Hipp. 24-28). There is a reference to Dionysus 
and the Eleusinian mysteries in Jon, 1074 ff. :—aloyvvopa Tov moAdupvoy Oedy 
w.7.A. See also Her. Fur. 613 (with Paley’s and Gray & Hutchinson’s notes) ; 
Ale. 966 ff. (with Jerram’s note); and Appendix B to Hadley’s edition of 
Hippolytus. 
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elias Bioray aytorever 

kal Oracveverat Wo- 

xav, ev dperot Baxxev- 

wy dolois xadappototy’ 
Ta TE parpos peydAas dpyta KuBérAas Oeurevor, 
dva OUprov Te Twdoowy Kioo@ Te oTEepavwlels 
Avdvucov Oeparevet. 


The clean hands and pure heart we find again in Frag. 472 
(il. 9-19) :— 
ayvov 8& Blov ebay ef oF 
Auds *Ialov piorns yevduny, 
kat vuxtimdAov Zaypéws Bpovras 
Tovs @popdyous batras TeAécas 
Bytpl 7 dpelm dqdas dvacyov 
kal Koupytwv 
Bdxxos éxAnOnv dovwbels. 
mddA\evxa 8 éxwov eluata petyw 
yéveciy te BpotSyv Kat vexpoOnkns 
ov xpimrépevos THY T eurixov 
BpGow eeotay wediAaypat. 


In the speech Against Andocides (§§ 4-5) Lysias (?) asks 
the Athenians to consider what the initiated will think if 
a man like Andocides is dpywv BaowAeds, and in that capacity 
performs the vows and sacrifices at the mysteries :— 


pepe ydp, ay vert ’Avdoxlins d0@os amaddayh 80 Tyas ex Tobde 
To0 dyavos Kat €AOn KAnpwodpuevos tHv évvda apydvrwy cat Adxn — 
Bactrevs, GAO Te 7} Urep HyGy Kal Ovolas Ovoe: Kai edyas evferar 
kata Ta wdtpia, Ta pev dy TH evOdde ’EAdevowly, Tra 58 ey TH 
"Edevoin tep@, xal tis éoptijs emyseAnoeras pvotnplos, Saws ay 
pndels Gdexn pnde doeBn wept Ta tepd; Kal riva yvopnv oleode 
é£ew Tovs ptoras tovs adixvovpevors, everday (dwor tov Baciréa 
Sotis éort cal dvapvycbGor mdvra Ta joeBnpeva atta, 7 Tous 
&dAous "EAAnvas, ot Evexa tadrns tis éopris .... 7 Ovew ely Tavrny 
THY Tavynyupw Bovdrcuevot 7) Oewpety ; ovde yap dyves 6 ’Avdoxidns 
ovre tots €£w ote Tols évOdde 51a Ta HoeBnpeva. 
Initiation, says Isocrates, is one of the two best gifts ever 
granted to men. In the Panegyric (§§ 28-29) he relates the 
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legend (yv0ddns Adyos) of how Demeter had kindness shown 
her at Athens, and how she repaid that kindness by instruct- 
ing the Athenians in the cultivation of the ground and 
initiating them in the mysteries :-— 

Afpnrpos yap adixopeyns els rv xdpav, Sr’ éxdrAav7ydn ris Képns 
apracbelons, kai mpés Tous mpoydvous uady evpevas dbiareOelons 
ex tév evepyeriGy, ds ody oldy 7 GAAots 7) Tots peyunuevors axoverr, 
cal dovons 8wpeds derrds, altep péyiorar Tvyxdvovow ovca, Tovs 
TE Kaptrovs, ot Tod pH Onpiddws Chv quas atrioe yeydvact, Kal rh 
redeTHV, HS of peracydvres mepl te Tis Tod Blov redeuTAs Kat Too 
ovpnavtos aldvos Hdiovs tas édaldas Exovow, x.t.A. 


Barbarians and murderers are excluded from the mysteries 
(bid. § 157) :— 

Etpodmldat 8& wat Kipuxes ey ry redern trav pvornplov dua Td 
rovrwy (sc. trav Tlepodv) pioos cat rots ddAots BapSdpos elpyer Oar 
rév lepav domep Tots avdpopdvors mpoayopevovorww. 

Violation of the mysteries occasioned strong resentment 
(Isocr. xvi. § 6):— 

elddres 82 tiv awédw tv pev Tept Tods Oeods pdrdtor’ dv dpy- 
obeicay, ef tis els Ta pvoripta dalvoir’ éEapaprdver, Téy 8’ dAdAwv 
el ris THY dnpoxparlay TroAp@n Katadvew, K.T.A. 1. 


§ 8. An interesting set of passages is that relating to 
bloodguiltiness and pollution, and to the treatment of the 
murderer. The words found in this connexion are such as 
these :—placpa, mpootpdmaos, dAitypios, Kxadapds, &c. The 
pollution affects all with whom the murderer comes into 


1 The secrecy observed and the exclusion of aliens is mentioned also by 
the author of the speech Against Neaera (§ 73) in an interesting passage 
where we learn something of the special privileges of the wife of the 
Baorrkets. Andocides (On the Mysteries, § 11) speaks of Alcibiades’ having 
performed the mysteries in a private house and before men who were not 
initiated. In an interesting passage (Agst. Andocides, §§ 51-53) Andocides is 
himself accused by Lysias (?) of a similar offence. The following passages 
have reference to special laws dealing with the mysteries :—Andocides, On the 
Mysteries, § 115: Demosthenes, Against Midias, § 158. ‘Lycurgus the orator 
caused a law to be enacted that the women should not drive to Eleusis, that 
the poorer classes might not feel the distinction’ (Becker, Charicles), For 
various instances of punishment for violation of the mysteries see Demo- 
sthenes, Against Midias, §§ 175-180. 
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contact, and he himself is an outcast. He has no part in 
religious rites; he cannot sit at the same table with the 
innocent, or even speak to them; no temple or city will 
receive him. From many similar passages in Euripides we 
select the following :-— 
rt por mpocelwy xeipa onpualvers povor ; 
WS Mi) pioos pe cGy BdAn sporPOeypdrwn ; 
(Her. Fur. 1218-1219). 
ovr’ éuats plrats 
O7nBas évosxeiy Sctoy’ jv 8 Kal péve, 
és srotov ipdy 7 mavnyupw dlrwy 
elu 3 ov yap dras evmpoonydpous exw 
(tbid. 1281-1284) 3. 
€\Oav 8 éxeioe, mpGra wey p’ ovdels Edvwv 
éxav @d€£a0’, ws Oeots orvyotpevoy” 
ot 3 gcyxoy aldd, £évia povorpdre(d por 
nmapéoxoyv, olkwy dvres ev rair@ oréyet, 
otyy 8 érexryvavr’ andp0eyxtéy py’, Stas 
Satros yevoluny moépards 7 airay dlya, 
és 8 &yyos Buoy toov dract Baxxlov 
pérpnua wAnpéoarres elxoy Hdovjy. 
kayo *ferdy£ar pev Févous ovx H€élovy, 
HAyouy 8 otyy Kaddxovy ovx eldévat, 
péya orevdcwy, otven’ Fv pntpds povevs 
(Iph. Tawr. 947-957). 
doke 3’ “Apye rode pnd pas oréyats, 
By aupt déxecOat, pyre mpocpwveiy twa 
Bytpoxrovodyras (Orestes, 46-48). 


Passages to the same effect are not infrequent in the 
Orators. The following may be instanced :— 


 dovppopdy 8 tpiy éort rdvde prapdy cat dvayvoy dvra ets 
(re) ta reuérn tav Oedy eloidvra pualvew ri dyvelay adrav, ent 
Te tas avras tpandé(as idyra ovyxaramimAdvat tots dvairlovs 


(Antiphon, rerp. A. a. § 10)%, 


1 See Paley’s note ad loc. 
4 See Paley’s note ad loc.. 
> Cf. rerp. A. B. § 11. 
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kaOapay ri med xaracrijoas (ibid. § 11)%. 

el 32 37) Oela KnAls to Spdcavts mpoonlrre, aceBodyrTt, ov dlkacoy 
ras Oelas mporBords diaxwAvew ylyveodat (rerp. B. y. § 8)? 

érs 32 wapeAOay rdv vdpuov dv tpets COerde, elpyerOa Tay lepav 
airdy @s dAtrnpioy évra, tatra mdvta Bracduevos eloedAnrvdey 
par els thy woAwy, kat eOvoev ent rdv Bwpaov Sy oi ekjy aire, 
xal dmnvra tots tepois rept & yoéBynoev, elonArAdev els 7d "EAevaolnor, 
éxepviaro éx tijs lepas xépyiBos. rlva xpi radra dvacyxécOat ; 
motov plAov, moiov ovyyevh, Totoy dikaoTHy xp TovTp xapioduevoy 
KpuBdinv avepGs rois Oeois amexOéoda; viv ody yxph vopllew 
Tuyswopouuevous Kal amadAarrouevous ’Avdoxldov riy méAw Kxadalpey 
Kai dmodwoTouretcOa Kal gappaxdy drondumew Kat ddAtrnplov 
dmadAdrrecbat, ws tv rodtwv obrds éort (Lysias(?), Agst. Andocides, 
§§ 52-53). 

dotep adirnply oddels avOpdmav air@ drer€yero (Lysias, Aget. 
Agoratus, § 79). 

dmdvat éxéAevoey és xdpaxas éx t&y woAdtTGy' ov yap edn dSeiv 
dvdpopdvoy atrdy dvta cuunéuney riy noumiy th "AOnvg (eid. 
§ 81). 

ovdels yap aiTG bredeyero as avdpopdvy dvrt (ibid. § 82). 

kat trois dAAots BapBdpots etpyeoOar trav tepGv domep trois avdpo- 
ddvors mpoayopevovory (Isocrates, Panegyr. § 157). 

éy rolyuy rots wept rovrwy vdpots 6 Apdxwy goBepov xara- 
oxevdtwy Kat devdy td twa airdéyetpa dAAov GAdov yiyverOat, 
kal ypadwy xepy(Bwv elpyerOar tov avipoddvoy, oTovday, KpaTnpwr, 
lepGv, dyopas, mdvra réAAa deAOwv ofs pddurr dy tivas ero 
émuoxely tov Tovodrdy Te Troteiv, Guws odx adelrero Tiy Tod dixalov 
Taki, GAA’ €Onxey ep’ ols eLeivar dwoxrivvivas, dv ottw tis dpacn, 
xabapov didpicev etvat (Demosthenes, Leptines, § 158). 

totyapoty ovdeula médts adroy elace map adrn perotkeiy, AAG 
BPadAoy tGv avdipoddvwv FAavvey (Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, 
§ 133) ® 

1 Cf. rerp, A. y. § 11 (Adyvevere riv wévw); Terp.T. y. § 7. 

4 Cf. Euripides, Iph. Taur. 1200 :—elnep ye wndris Bare vey pentporrdvos : Terp. 
T. a. §§ 9-5; thid. 5. §§ 10-11. 


* For the pollution arising to a deity from seeing or touching a corpse see 
Euripides, Alestis, 22 (with Jerram’s note); Hipp. 1437-1438. 














CHAPTER IV 


DEATH AND FUTURE LIFE-—SUICIDE—BURIAL AND 
MOURNING CUSTOMS 


§ 1. Between the ninth and fifth centuries B.c. Greek ideas 
on the subject of death had undergone a considerable change!. 
Homer the dead are mere efdwAa or Phantoms ; drap ppéves 
ovx év wapmay (it. -104). The life in the next world 
is by no means a thing to be desired. Achilles would rather 
work for hire and live on ground with a Jandless man than 
rule among the dead that are departed (Od. xi. 489ff.). Special 
. crimes are visited by special punishment (Od. xi. 576-600). 
The dead pursue in the next world the vocations they had 
followed in this. Heracles—eirds as contrasted with cldwAov— 
dwells with the gods (Od. xi. 601 ff.), and Menelaus is trans- 
ported to the Elysian plain (Od. iv. 561-569)”, but in both 
cases this is due to divine relationship °. 

Sophocles, in a fragment * preserved by Plutarch (Mor. p. 21), 
speaks of the better fortune of the initiated °, but elsewhere 


' For an able and interesting discussion on ancient beliefs regarding the 
soul and death see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, Livre I. co. i, ii. pp. 7-20. He 
points out that the Indo-European race had from the earliest times believed 
in a future existence. See also ibid. pp. 416-417. 

3 Cf. Euripides, Hel. 1676-1677 :— 

wai T@ wrAaviry Mevérey Gedy adpa 

paxdpow xaroKey vnody gore pdporpov : 
Demosthenes (?), Epitaph. § 34. The ‘Isles of the Blest’ are unknown to 
Homer. 

3 See Jebb’s Homer, pp. 71-72. 

* 753 (Nauck). 

5 This belief is often alluded to by Aristophanes (e. g., Peace, 375 ; Frogs, 158). 
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(e.g. Oed. Col. 955; Trach. 1173; Hl. 1166, 1170) he speaks 
of the dead as having no share in anything. 

In Aeschylus the dead are not deprived of understanding : 
they are cognisant of human things and aid their friends 
(Choeph. 139, 323-326, 456-457 ; Hum. 598-599). 

So far the poets. Let us turn our attention to the philo- 
sophers. The Pythagorean theory—borrowed perhaps from 
the Egyptians, perhaps from the Orphic mysteries—was that 
the soul had fallen from a higher existence, and was in this 
life shut up in the body as in a prison, whence it escaped at 
death and passed into the bodies of animals. This theory 
was accepted by Empedocles and extended by Plato. 

Heraclitus held that what we call life is really death, and 
that death is life. 

The physicists—Epicharmus, Democritus, &c.—explained 
death by physical laws. 

Socrates consistently declared that he was ignorant of the 
nature of death: his opinion seems to have been merely 
that it was a separation of soul and body (Apol. 29 A; Gorg. 
524 B; Phaed. 64 C). 

Here, as in the matter of religion, Euripides wavers be- 
tween various opinions, expressing at one time the vulgar 
belief, at another that of the physicists, at another that of the 
philosophers?. He is deeply impressed with the uncertainty 
of the whole matter. In Frag. 638 he says :— 

tls 8 otdey ef 76 Gav pév éort xarOaveir, 

TO KarOaveiy 3¢ Cav Kdrw voulerar? ; 
These lines recall forcibly such passages in the philosophers 
as those alluded to above—Plato, Gorg. 492 E-493 A, &&.—, 
but it is uncertain whether they are to be directly referred to 
Pythagoras, to whom the idea is attributed by Plato (Phaed. 


61 D, 62B; cf. Cratyl. 400C). Berlage (pp. 204-205) prefers 


1 For the conflicting thoughts of Euripides on death see Decharme, 
Euripide, &c., pp. 124-132. 
® Cf. Frag. 833 :-— 
ris 8 oldev el (iy roth 3 néeAnra Gaveiv, 
7d (av 82 Ovyjonew tori; mA Syws Bpotav 
vooovoww of BAdwovres, of 3° dAwAdreES 
ob8ey vocotow old? xéernvra: Kaxd, 
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to set them alongside this passage from the wep! gicews of 
Heraclitus :— 
aOdvaro. Ovnrol, Ovnrot abdvaror, CGvtes tov exetvwy Odvaror, 
rov dé éxelywy Blov reOvedres 1. 
As for physical explanations we may compare specially 
the second part of Frag. 839:—xwpet 3’ dalow xr.A. (See 
above, p. 16.) Everything returns to the place whence it 
came: body and soul are separated by death : the latter 
returns to aether, the former to earth ?. 
We have a reminiscence of Anaxagoras in Hel. 1014-1016 :— 
6 pois 
t&v KaTOavevrwy Cy pev ov, yoouny 8 exe 
G0dvarov, els GOdvaroy aldép eumecrar °. 


The following passages may also be noted as conflicting 
with current opinions :— 


ovdéy éo8 6 xatOavedy (Alc. 381). 
ov tairdy, ® nai, TE BrAéwEy Td KaTOaveiv’ 
TO pey yap ovddv, ro 8° Everow edrnldes 
(Tro. 628-629). 
7d ph yevérOa tH Oaveiy toov A€yw (ibid. 631) *. 
7d gas 103° avOpdmoow Fdwrov BA€rey, 
Ta vépOe 8 ovdéy' palverar 3 ds edyxerat 
Oaveiv’ xaxGs Civ Kpeicoov 7 Oaveiy Karas 
(Iph. Aul. 1250-1252). 
tous (Gvras ed dpav' xardavay S¢ was dvijfp 
yi xal oxid? 7d pndey els oddey péres (Frag. 532). 
Frag. 450 recalls the vextwv duernvd xdpnva of Homer, and 
is perhaps due to the Epic tradition in tragedy :— 
el péy yap olket veptépas ind xOovds, 
éy totow ovxer ovow, ovdev dv abévot. 


In several places we find the belief that the dead are able 


1 Frag. 60. See Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 84 (English Trans- 
lation). 

2 Cf, Frag. 195 :—dwayra rixre xOdw wadw re AapuBdve, 

> There we find also the idea of the future punishment of sin. See Jerram’s 
and Paley’s notes ad loc.; and cf. Suppl. 532. 

* Cf. Hyperides, Epitaph. ad fin.:—el pév dort 1d dwoOaveiy Spaor TH pe 
yevdoGat, «.7.A. 
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to hear and answer prayers (Hel. 64, 961-968; Her. Fur. 490; 
El. 677-684; Or. 1225 f£1). They can aid friends and injure 
foes (Heracl. 1032-1044; Tro. 1234). 
Sometimes death is spoken of as an evil, sometimes as 
a blessing :— 
6 @dvaros 8evdv xaxdv (Iph. Aul. 1416). 
7d yap Oaveiy 
KaxGy péyiotoy ddppaxoy voplCerar 
(Heracl. 595-596) *. 
éxpyy yap Has ovAdoyoy trovovupevovs 
tov givta Opnvety els Bo” Epyerat xakd, 
tov 8 av Oavdvra xal mévev metavpévoy 
xalpovras ebpnpodyras éxnéumew dduwv (Frag. 449). 
Macaria prays that there may be nothing beneath the earth 
(Heracl. 593) :— 
ee el re 32) Kata yOovds° 
eln ye pévrot pnder 3%. 
There are, besides numerous commonplaces about death. All 
must die (Alc. 419, &c.): all shrink from death (ibid. 671, &c.). 
Death is better than a life of shame (Hee. 377, &c.). 


It is such commonplaces as these that are most frequent 
in the Orators*. Of philosophic discussion as to death and 
a future life there is, naturally, little or nothing. In a few 
passages we find a reference, usually introduced by an ¢i, 
to the idea that after death knowledge may yet remain. But 
this ef is a mere form of language, and not meant to give 
rise to doubt or questioning. It is not the sceptical ¢e of 
Euripides :— 

el ris éoriv alcOnots rots reredeurnxdot wept tay evOdde ytyvo~ 
pévey (Isocrates, ix. § 2: cf. xiv. § 61). 


1 See above, p. §2. 

2 Cf. Alc. 937; Hipp. 599; Or. 1522; Hyperides, Epitaph. ad fin. 

3 See Paley’s note ad loc. For other passages relating to a future state see 
Alc. 364, 437 (rév dvddAcrov olxov), 745, 1092 (with Paley’s and Jerram’s notes) ; 
Her. Fur. 607. 

* Cf. Andocides, On the Mysteries, §§ 57, 125: Lysias, Frag. xxxiv. 53, 
§ 4: Isocrates, Ad Nic. § 36; Ad Demon. § 43; Evag. §§ 1-5; Archid. § 108; 
Panegyr. §§ 77,95: Aeschines, On the Embassy, § 181: Demosth. Crown, §§ 97, 
205; Lept. § 82: Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, § 81. ; 
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ad 3 orw alcOnows év “Aidov cat émpéreta mapa rod datpovlov, 
Sonep SwokapPdvoper, x.r.4. (Hyperides, Epitaph. ad fin.). 

jyobpas 8 éywye xal rdv matépa abr@ roy rereAeurynxdra, ef tis 
apa gorw alcOnots rots éxet wept trav evOdde ytyvopéverv, andvTwy 
dy yxadendraroy yevéoOar bixacrqv, «.t.A, (Lycurgus, Agst. 
Leocrates, § 136). 

In a striking passage in the speech Against Leptines 
(§ 64), Demosthenes affirms that a man may die, but his 
deeds never :— 

nxovoare pey tov Yndiopdrov, @ dyvdpes Bixacral, rovrov 3 

tows evo. trav dvdpdy oixér eloly. GAAG Ta Epya Ta npaydévr’ 
dor, énerdynmep dna émpdy On. 
Though the idea is different, the language recalls that of 
George Eliot:—‘Our deeds are like children that are born 
to us; they live and act apart from our will: nay, children 
may be strangled, but deeds never; they have an indestructible 
life both in and out of our consciousness ?.’ 


§ 2. Suicide is rarely mentioned. In one passage (Hel. 
96-97) Euripides says that only a madman would commit 
suicide :— 

TE, olketov avréy Aco’ Gap’ ent Elqos. 
EA. pavévr’; éret tls cwppovar raAaly rad dy; 
In another passage he speaks of it as dvdécioy (Her. Fur. 
1210-1212) :— 
lo wat, xardoyee A€ovros ayplov Oupdy, as 
dpéuov ext ddvov, dvdctoy efdyer, 
kaxa OéAwy Kaxots ovvdyat, réxvov 7, 
But there are circumstances which render it noble (Tro, 
1012-1014) :-— 
moo dint éAnpPOns H Bpdxous aprwopévn, 
7 ddoyavov Onyovo’, & yevvala yuvy; 
dpdceevy Gy wo0odca tdv mapos méow ? ; 


? The passage is quoted by Prof. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
p. 114. 

* Cf. ibid. 1248 (with Paley’s note) ; Or. 415. 

3 See Paley’s note ad loc. 
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In Hel. 298-302, suicide is regarded as a virtue, but suffo- 
cation is deprecated !:— 


Oaveiy xpdrioroy’ mas Odvou. av otv KadGs ; 
doyjpoves pev ayxdvat uerdporor, 

Kay roto. SovAas dvompenes vowlCerat, 
opayal 3 gxovow evyevés rt cal Kaddy, 
opixpdy 8 6 Katpds kdpr’ amadAdfar Blov 2. 


I have found only one passage in the Orators where suicide 
is mentioned. Andocides speaks of a case of attempted 
suicide by hanging :— 


fel 


7 8& Tob "Ioxopdxouv Ovydrnp rebvdvat vouloaca Avorredciy 7H Chv 
dpdca ra ytyvdueva amayxouem peraky xarexwrvdn (On the 
Mysteries, § 125). 


§ 3. There was no observance in which the Greeks were 
more punctilious than in the burial of the dead and mourning 
ceremonies®, A strong religious feeling attached to this 
observance. It was, besides, the universal usage among the 
Greeks, and to deprive one of burial was to be guilty of 
a, deed peculiarly horrible. The usual ceremonies are duly 
described by Becker,—the washing and arraying of the dead 
body, the cutting of the hair, the lacerating of the cheeks, &ec. 
The phrase most frequently employed in speaking of these 
burial and mourning customs is ra vou(dp,eva (or its equi- 
valent). So we find in Euripides, Alc. 609, ds vopulera; 
Suppl. 19, vps arigovres OeGv: Antiphon, wepi rod yopevrod, 
§ 37, ra vousCdpeva mrorjoas *. 


1 Because it was regarded as preventing the free escape of the yvxy7. See 
Jerram’s note ad loc., and Paley’s notes on this passage and on Andr. 811-813. 
For Euripides on suicide see Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 122-123. 

2 Cf. Hamlet’s soliloquy. 

3 See Becker, Charicles, Excursus to Scene ix: Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, 
pp. 59-60: Coulanges, La Cité Antique, Livre I. o, i. 

* Cf. also Euripides, Suppl. 561: Isocrates, xix. § 33: Isaeus, ii. §§ 4, 10; 
vi. § 65; vii. § g0; ix. §§ 4, 7, 32: Aeschines, Agst. Timarchus, § 13; Agst. 
Ctesiphon, § 77: Demosthenes, On the Crown, § 243; Agst. Timocrates, § 107: 
Dinarchus, Agst. Aristogetton, §§ 8, 18. And see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
Pp. 33- 
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Especially may we compare a passage in the Supplices with 
one in Lysias :— 
vexpovs 3¢ tovs Oavdvras, ov BAdTTwY wdALY, 
ovd avdpoxphras mpordépwy dywvlas, 
Odwat dixasd, rdv TlaveAAjvev vdépov 
od wv (Suppl. 524-527). 
“EAAnuiKod vdéuov orepnOévres (Lysias, Kpitaph. § 9). 
Even a slain enemy, as we see from these passages, was 
not deprived of the rites of burial 4. 
For the anxiety as to the discharge of these rites we may 
adduce a passage from Isaeus (vii. § 30):— 


mdvres yap of reAevricety wédAovres mpdvoray movoovrat i wea 
airav, Stws py eLepnudaovor tots oderépovs airGy olxovs, GAN 
érras ris kal 6 évaytGy Kal amdyta ta voui(oueva atrots moujowr' 
80 Kav Grades treAevT#owow, GAN’ ovy vidy Tomodpevot Kata- 
Aeirove. 


As to the religious feeling the following passages may be 
instanced :— 
Tois yap Oavotor xpi Toy ov reOvnxora 
Tyas dbiddvta xOdvioy eb oéBey Oeov 
(Euripides, Phoen. 1320-1321). 
ta pyxére els tots reOveGras eéfauaprdvovres tAclw rept tors 
Geots eEvBplowo. (Lysias, Hpitaph. § 9. See the whole 
passage, §§ 7-9). 

- + . « Cdeliro pr wepiudeiy Torovrovs vdpas arddovs yevouevous 
pnde madardv eos xal wdrptoy vduov Kxaradvudpevoy, @ mdvTes 
GvOpwrot xpdpevor d:areAodow obx os tr’ dvOpwrlyns Kepéve 
gicews GAN’ os 7d daiporlas spooteraypévp duvdyews (Isocrates, 
Panath. § 169). 

Teheurijoarra 3 abvrdv, qulka 6 pev evepyerovpevos ovx aloOdverat 
Gy &U TdoKEl, Tysdrar Se 5 vdpos Kal Td Oetov, Odarew dn KeAever Kal 
TaAAa Tovey Ta vout(dueva (Aeschines, Agst. Timarchus, § 14)*. 

1 Cf. also Lysias, x. § 7; xii. § 96. To deprive a criminal of the rites of 
burial was the most terrible punishment that could be inflicted on him. 
Cf. Aesch. Septem contra Thebas, 1013 ff. : Soph. Antig. 198 ff.: Eur. Phoen. 162a7- 
1634: Lysias, Epitaph. §§ 7-9. 


* Cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, Livre I. c. i. p. 10 :—‘ Toute l’antiquité a été 
persuadée que sans la sépulture l’Ame était misérable, et que par la sépulture 
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In illustration of the mourning ceremonies—the xéopos of 
the dead, &c.—the following passages may be quoted :— 


éx 8 édodoa xedpivey ddpwv 

€cOnta Kdopoy tT evmpEenGs joKhoaTo 
(Eur. Alc, 160-161)}. 

mvAay mapoide 8 ody bph 
mnyatoy ws voulceras 
xepup? eri POirav wvAats, 
xalra 7 otis emt apobdpors 
ropatos, & 87) vextwv 
mwév0e. wlrvet, ovde veadfs 
doumel xelp yuvatkdy (ibid. 98-104). 

tls yap ovx amexeiparo, émetdy Td S¥0 raddvTw é& "Axis 7AOETOn ; 
7 tis ov péday tudrioy éddpnoer, ds 51a 7d tévO0s KANpovopnowy 
ths ovolas ; (Isaeus, iv. § 7). 

ai pev oty yuvaixes, ofoy elxds, wept roy reredeutTnKdTa joa 
(Isaeus, vi. § 41)%. 

But Euripides reminds us that costly obsequies matter 
nothing to the dead, that mourning is useless, that grief 
ought to be kept within due limits :— 

dox@ 8 Trois Oavotor diapdpew pax, 
el wAovolwy tis revferar Krepioparwn. 
Kevov d& yatpwp’ éorl trav Cévtwy rode 
(Tro. 1248-1250) %. 
ti 8 dy mpoxdnrots, el Oras del oréve ; 


(Alc. 1079). 


elle devenait & jamais heureuse.’ And again (p. 11) :—‘On peut voir dans les 
écrivains anciens combien )’homme était tourmenté par la crainte qu’aprés 
sa mort les rites ne fussent pas observés A son égard. C’était une source de 
poignantes inquiétudes, On craignait moins la mort que la privation de 
sépulture. C'est qu’il y allait du repos et du bonheur éternel.’ He goes on 
to explain on this ground the conduct of the Athenians in the trial of the 
generals after Arginusae. 

1 See Paley’s note ad loc. And cf. Alc. 149, 613, 663 (with Jerram’s notes) ; 
Hel. 1062, 1186, 12979; Tro. 1147, 1200; Hec. 578, 615; El. 90, 146, 509; Iph. 
Taur. 156, 632; Or. 96, 112, 4573; Phoen. 322; Heracl. 568. 

7 Cf. Eur. Tro. 381, 480; El. 323; Alc. 425, 818, 827; Hec. 653; Her. Fur. 
1389; Andr. 1209; Suppl. 50, 73, 826, 983. And see Coulanges, La Cité 
Antique, Livre I. ec. 1. 

3 Cf. Hel. 1421 ; Frag. 640. 
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madoat 5€ Avans tov TeOvnKdTwY TEP’ 
Tacw yap avOpenoow nde woos Gedy 
Wijpos Kéxpavrat, xarOavety delrerar 
(Andr. 1270-1272). 
mavrwy Td Oavely’ 7d Se Kowvdy ayxos 
perplws dAyety copia pedera (Frag. 46)". 
ylyywoxe ravOpamea pnd drEepperpws 
&Aye Kaxois yap ov av mpdoxeoat porn (Frag. 418). 
Very similar are the words of Lysias (?) (II. § 77):— 

GAAd yap ovx od & re Set rovadra dAodtperOar ov yap éAav- 
Odvopev Huas avrovs dvres Ovnrol? dore ri dei, & mdAat mpocedo- 
kGpev treloecOat, dnép rovrwy viv &yPecOa, 7} Alay otrw Bapéws 
hépe ent rats ris picews cupdopais, émoraydvouvs Sts 6 Odvaros 
xowds Kal Trois xetplorots Kai Trois BeAtrlorots ; K.T.A. 


1 Of. Hec. 960; Tro. 693; Andr. 1234; Frag. 332. 


CHAPTER V 
LIFE IN ITS GENERAL ASPECTS 


A MAN’s way of looking at death is closely connected with 
his ideas of life; and we may now proceed to consider how 
Euripides and the Orators regarded life—I mean life as a 
whole, life in its general and universal aspect. In such 
a matter individual temperament is always a prominent 
factor,—a fact of which Euripides is a striking example. He 
was naturally gloomy and morose, lived the life of a retired 
student, and took little or no part in the pleasures of public 
life. His sceptical doubts in the matter of religion also 
exercised, doubtless, a strong reflex action on his judgment 
of life generally. Further—at least in the latter part of his 
life—times had changed : life had become sadder, Greece had 
been torn by long wars and civil discord, and the ancient 
morality had been undermined. New opinions, aided greatly 
by Socrates and his disciples—and not least by Euripides 
himself—had begun to prevail. If, then, Euripides regards 
life as difficult, sad, gloomy, it is only what we should have 
expected. His plays abound everywhere with reflections on 
the evils of existence, on the difficulty of attaining to happi- 
_ness, on the fleeting, unstable nature. of human things '. - 

‘There are, no doubt, some passages of a different cast. 

Alcestis declares that nothing is more precious than life 
(Alc. 301) :— 

Woxiis yap ovdéy eore Tysi@repor. 


1 Cf. Decharme, Euripide, ée., p. 105:—‘Un des caractéres essentiels de Ia 
morale d’Euripide est le pessimisme.’ 
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Iphigenia exclaims (Iph. Aul. 1250-1252) :— 

Td das dd GvOpdrooww Aovctoy BAe, 

ta vépOe 8 ovddy? palverat 8 bs edyerat 

Gavety’ xaxGs (hv Kpeicooy 7 KadG@s Oavely. 
In Troades, 628-629, we have these words :— 

ov tauréy, ® mal, te Bréwew 1d xarOavety’ 

TO pey yap ovddér, to 8 Evetow eAmildes. 

But such sentiments are peculiarly appropriate to the 
characters to whom they are assigned ; for, in each case, death 
is to them the greatest of evils. They are, therefore, no proof 
of inconsistency in Euripides. One passage (Suppl. 195-218) 
Berlage (p. 135) singles out for special consideration. It is 
@ panegyric on human life, the growth of civilisation, and the 
beneficence of the deity. The poet seems to express a belief 
even in divination (ll. 211-213), though elsewhere he speaks 
of it with deep distrust and hatred. Berlage is right, I 
think, in regarding this passage as a rhetorical exercise or 
érldecfis, especially as it is introduced by these words :— 

GAArowor 33) "advno’ GpsrdAnBels Ady@ 

TOLD » 
Besides, the play of the Supplices is entirely free from 
religious scepticism; and, in any case, such passages are 
as scarce as those of an opposite nature are plentiful. It is 
true that Euripides was not the first Greek writer to express 
gloomy thoughts about life’, The dark side of human 
experience cannot remain unnoticed by any man who thinks. 

In Homer (Jl. xvii. 446-447) we have these words :— 

ot ey ydp ri mod éotw dulvp@repoy avdpds 
nmavtwy, Sooa te yatay em mele re kal Epmre”. 

Similar sentiments are to be found in Hesiod. Pindar 
speaks of man as a oxiais dyap*®, In Herodotus, Solon’s speech 

1 For the melancholy of the Greeks see Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius, pp. 130-165: Campbell, Greek Tragedy, pp. 10g ff.: Berlage, De Eurtpide 
Philosopho, pp. 135-138: Decharme, Euripide, dc. pp. 105-108, M. Decharme 
says (p. 105) :—‘ Dés le temps des podmes homériques, lhumanité grecque 
a conscience de sa misére.’ 


* Cf. Il. vi. 146 ff. ; Od. xx. 201-203. 
3 Pyth. viii. 95. 
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to Croesus is of a similar tenor. Such passages abound also 
in Aeschylus and Sophocles. In Ajaz, 126, Odysseus speaks 
of men as eldwAa 7 Kovdyny oxidy; and, in the Oed. Col. 
(1225 ff.), the Chorus declare that it is better never to be 
born :— 
BH povar roy Gravra vixG Adyov' 1d 8, éxed Harz, 
Bijvat xetOev SOev wep tres 
ToAv devrEepoy as rdxtoTa}, 


But in no writer do we find such a continual iteration of 
these thoughts as in Euripides *. 

Life is a shadow, a wrestling: there is no music to heal 
sorrow, no rest from trouble: all must suffer: mortals are 
fed on trouble: no man is fortunate: woes are numerous, 
happiness is scarce: none is altogether happy: human ills are 
infinite. 

Ta Ovnra 8 ov viv mpGrov Fyodpar oxidy (Med. 1224). 
nadalopal’ judy 6 Bios (Suppl. 550). 

atuylous 5 Bpordy ovddets AvVTas 

nipeto povon Kal modvydpdots 

gdais tavew, @€ Sv Odvaror 

dewal re TUXaL sPdAAover Sduovs (Med. 195-198). 
mas 8 ddvynpds Blos dvOpdmwv 

KovK got. aévwy dvdnavors (Hipp. 190-191). 
poydeiy 3& Bporoiow avdayxy (ibid. 207). 

@ mdvou tpépovtes Bporovs (ibid. 367). 

ovK old Smws elnouw dy edrvyely twa 

Oyntav (bid. 981). 

moAAal ye moAAois elo cvpdopai Bporar, 

poppat d& d:adépovow. ev 3 dv ebruxes 

pedis mor’ e&evpor tis dvOpdmav Bin (Ion, 381-383). 
Ovntav & GdABios és tréAos ovddeis 

od’ evdaipwvr" 

otrw yap épu tis &dvmos (Iph. Aul. 161-163). 

dor ob tis dvdpdy els Awavr’ eddapovet (Frag. 45). 


1 See Jebb’s note ad loc. Cf. Theognis, 4a5-428 ; and see Butcher, loc, cit. 
(p. 142); Decharme, Furipide, éc., p. 119. 
2 Theognis comes nearest to Euripides in this respect. 
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. xovdels 81d réAovs eddaipovet (Frag. 273). 

ovx gorw sors mdvt avnip evdamovel’ x.r.r. (Frag. 661). 

BONN Eotw dvOpdmoww, ® Edvor, xaxd (Frag. 204). 

ged ded, Bporelwy wnudtwv Soar tyat 

Scat re poppal> répya 8’ obx elrot tis dv (Frag. 211). 

ov Oaip’ ere~as Ovnrév dvra bvorvyxeiy (Frag. 651). 

dvacoa, toAAois gory avOpeémwy Kad, 

tots 8 Gpre Aryet, rots 3& xlvdvvos podreiv. 

KUxAos ydp atrds Kaptlpos te yns puTots 

Ovnrayv re yeveg? t&v pev av€erat Bios, 

tov bt pOlve re xal OeplCerar wddw (Frag. 415) 1. 

Oynrés yap Sv cal Ovnta teloecba ddxer 

(iH) 9e08 Blov Civ afvois avOpwros dv; (Frag. 1075). 
Joy and sorrow are mingled in human life: he is most 
blessed whom day by day no ill befalls :— 


def 5€ oe xalpew Kai AvTEtcAat’ 

Ounrés yap épus (Iph. Aul. 31-32) ?. 

rovdade OvntGy trav radatoépwv Blos* 

ovr’ ebruyel 7d mdymay otre dvoTuxEl. 

[evdapoved re KavOts odk evdammovet] (Frag. 196). 
Keivos 6ABieraros, 

Srp kar yyap tvyxave. pndey xaxdv (Hec. 627-628). 


Fortune is capricious and changeful: all things are fleeting: 
the future is uncertain :— 


ovx éorw ovdey mordy otr evdotla 
otr at KaAGs mpdocovra ph mpdfew Kaxas. 
gipover 3 atra Geol wdédw re cal mpdow, x.7.A. 
(Hee. 956-958). 

ta Ovnrd rotadr® ovdey ev ravr@ péver (Lon, 969). 
Koux €ott Ovnrav Soris eLenlorarar 
THY avptovy péddroveay ef Brdcerar (Alc. 783-784). 
mov 59 TO aades Ovaroiot Broras ; 
Goatot wey vavot adépov mvoal xara BévOos &drov 
ldvyovot’ rixas 5¢ Ovnrav 

1 Cf. Homer’s well-known lines, Jl. vi. 146 ff. :— 

ofn wep puAAaw yeveh, Toin Bt Kal dydpav’ K.T.A. 
3 Cf. Suppl. 196. 
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TO pev péy’ els obdty 6 woAvs xpdvos 
peOlornor, Td 82 petov adfwv (Frag. 304). 
. BéBaroy odd ris det rixns exov (Hel. 715). 
lo id, mavddkpur’ épapépwv 
20m woAvrova, Aedooes’, as tap eAnldas 
poipa Balver , 
érepa 3 Erepos dpelBeras 
mihpar éy xpovp paxpe 
Bporéy 8 6 was dordOpnros aidy (Or. 976-981) 1. 

‘A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things’ 

(Frag. 285, esp. ll. 18-20) :-— 
otrws dptoroy py mwemepacbat KadGv. 
éxeivo ydp peurped” ofos yw wore 
kayo per dvipGv julk niriyovy Bly *. 

Moral inequalities exist and perplex (Hipp. 1102-1110) :— 
4} péya po ta Oedv pededripad ; Srav ppévas édOn, 
Avmas Tapatpet’ fiveow b€ rey’ edmlde xevOwv 
Aclnopat ev re rdxais Ovardy Kat év Epypacr ‘Aetoowy' 
ddAa ydp dAdobey dyuelBerat, 
pera 3 torara dvdpdow aleoy 
moAunAdyntos adel, 


Every man must bear his own burden (Iph. Tawr. 687) :— 
raya def hépew epué. 
The future terrifies: ‘carpe diem’ :— 


7 mov TO pédAAov éxhoBel xad’ jyépav" 

Gs Tod ye wdoyew Tormey pet(ov xaxdy (Frag. 135). 
ratr ovy dxotoas xat paler éuod mdpa, 

evpaive cavrdv, tive, Tov Kal’ npépay 


Blov royllov ody, rd 8 HAda ris troyns (Alc. 787-789) *. 


1 Cf, Hipp. 1109; Hee. 55, 60, 283, 492, 846; Andr. 5, 462; Her. Fur. tor, 216, 
735, 1291; Suppl. 331, 552, 608; Jon, 1504, 1512; Tro. 472, G10, 634, 1203; 
Hel. 510, 713, 1140; El. 183, 3043 Iph. Taur. 7a1, 1191; Or. 340; Iph. Aul. 1610; 
Phoen. 1758; Heracl. 610, 863 ; Rhesus, 317, 332, 883 ; "Frag. 157, 158, 262, 330, 
420, 536, 549, 554, 684, 1074. 

3 Cf. Tro. 147 ff. 

8 See above, p. 27, and cf. Suppl. 226; Frag. 286, ges: 

* Cf. Her. Fur. 503-505 ; Bacch. 395. 
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Amid all the uncertainties of life it is best to trust ever in 
hope :-— 
ovros 3 dvinp dpiotos Saris éAmlot 
ménoWev del? 1d 3° dtropety dvdpds Kaxod 
(Her. Fur. 105-106). 
év édniow xpi) tods cododvs &yew Blov (Frag. 408). 
pyr edtvxotoa tacay qvlay xdda 
Kax@s Te mpdcaove’ édmldos xedvis exouv (Frag. 409) 1. 
And Euripides, as we might expect, wonders what is the 
origin and explanation of evil (Frag. 912, ll. 9-13) :— 
néuyov 3 és has Woyxds évépwy 
Tots BovAopévors GBAovs wpopadety 
mé0ev €BAactov, rls pila KaxGp, 
tlva det paxdpwy éxOvoapévovs 
evpety pdxOwy dydmavAap. 


It is seldom that the Orators linger to indulge in such 
reflections. They are, as might be expected, most numerous 
in the essayist Isocrates. 

The following are, I think, most of the passages bearing on 
the subject :— | 

duot 8€, & Gvdpes, nal re apér rotro eladvTt dpOGs doxet 
elpjcOat, Ste mdvres GvOpwror ylyvovra ént re e& Kal KaxGs 
mparrew *, peyddn 88 dymov kal rd efapuaprety dvempaéla earl, xat 
eloly evruxéoraro. piv of éddxiora éfapaprdvoyres, cwppovéoraror 
dé ot dy rdxtora peraytyydoxwo.. xat radra ov b:axéxpirac rots pey 
ylyverOar rots 8% py, GAN’ Eorw ev TE xowed Tacw avOperots Kal 
éfapaprety tt cal xaxOs mpagat (Andocides, wept rijs éavrod xad- 
éd0v, §§ 5-6). 

Kow?h yap i TUxXn Kat 7d péAAov adparoy (Isocrates, Ad Demon. 
§ 29). 

voice pndey elvat trav dvOpwrivwv BéBarov (ibid. § 42). 

.. + dpdoa de wept pey rds GAdas tpdfes ofrw rapaxddes obcas 


1 For this happier aspect of Hope cf. Tro. 676; Frag. 761, 826. Hope was 
more usually regarded as vain, deceitful, winged. See Iph. Taur. 414-418 ; 
Suppl. 479; Her. Fur. 460; Frag. 391, 650. And cf. Butcher, Some Aspects of the 
Greek Genius, pp. 133-136. 

3 Cf. above, p. 63. 
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tas riyas dore moAAdkts ev abrais xal rovs dpovluous druxety Kat 
rovs dvoytous xaropOoby, x.r.A. (Isocr. Panegyr. § 48). 

airiov 8@ rovrwy éorly, Ste trav ayabGy Kat Tév KaxGy ovde avTd 
kal’ atrd tapaylyverat rots dvOpdro.s, x.t.A. (Isocr. Areop. § 4). 

kal xuBepyyrns ayabds évlore vavayel cal dvijp snovdatos arvyxet 
(Isocr. Frag. iii. (3’.) 3). 

6 pepynuevos tl éorly dvOpwros, én’ ovdert ray ocvpBavrov 
dvoxepavet (abid. 5). 

ths ebtuxlas domep daépas mapotons amohaver det (zbid. 7). 

In the speech Against Ctestphon, §§ 132 ff, Aeschines gives 
a list of sudden and unexpected changes of fortune. 

The following passages are also in point :— 


énetdymep GdnrAov rd pedAov dracw avOpdros (Demosthenes, 
For the Liberty of the Rhodians, § 21). 

jv yap (sc. roxnv) 6 BéAticta mparrew voulCwy Kal dplorny éxew 
olduevos, ovx oldey ef [roratrn| pevel péxpe tis éomépas, x.7.A. 
(Demosth. On the Crown, § 252). 

... wdvra 8 dvOpdémwa jyetcOar (Demosth. Lept. § 161). 

GAN’, olwat, rd péAAov AdnArov tacw avOpdrots, kal puxpot Kaipot 
peydrov mpaypdrev atrios yiyvovra (ibid. § 162). 

éylvwoKoy axpiBGs rdv pev tov ToAtrevopévwy Blov edxlynrov 
Gvra, rd 5¢ péAAoy Adparov, morkidas 5& Tas THs TUxns peraBodas, 
dxplrovs 8% rots tiv “EAAdda xaréxovras xatpovs (Demades (?), 
Frag. 34). 

dAtcOnpal 3€ Kal ouveyets ab mapa tGy mpaypdrov ywdpevat 
peraBoral (Demades (?), Frag. 47). 





CHAPTER VI 
ETHICS 


WE have already remarked (Introd. p. 7) that the dramas 
of Euripides reflect faithfully the circumstances which in 
Greece distinguished the close of the fifth century B.c.—the 
struggle between the old and the new, the spirit of restless 
inquiry, the growing rationalism and scepticism in matters 
of philosophy and religion. Hence such a prayer as that of 
Frag. 912 (quoted above, p. 65), with which we may compare 
Frag. 376 :— 

ovx od St@ xp} Kavdve Tas BpoTéy rvyas 

6p90Gs oradpynoarr elddvat 7d dpacréoy!. 
There is, I think, nothing like this to be found in the 
Orators. 

It does not concern us here to inquire how much truth 
there is in the indictment brought by Aristophanes against 
Euripides—a pupil of the sophists—and against the sophists 
themselves. There are certainly many things in Euripides 
which might tend to corrupt Athenian morality, just as 
there is much which might tend to improve it. But it is 
neither profitable nor fair to isolate these passages and 
consider them apart from the context and the dramatic 
proprieties*. Besides, in this respect a comparison with 

1 See Berlage, p. 140. 

* For a discussion of these questions see Berlage, pp. 144 ff. There are 
many passages in Euripides which breathe a high morality—‘I’élévation des 
sentences morales dont son théAtre est semé’ (Decharme, Euripide, éc., p. 22)— 


and go to prove that, as the influence of religion decayed, the influence of the 
human conscience increased,—that Greek morality was purer than Greek 
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the Orators would be singularly barren. What they have 
in common with Euripides is rather the commonplace maxims 
of morality. 

It is probable, I think, that the highest virtue was re- 
garded by Euripides not in the way in which it had been 
commonly regarded in Greece. The dpern of the Greeks 
consisted in the union of wise thought with noble action, 
and each of these was as important as the other. That 
man only was possessed of true ‘excellence’ who was a good 
citizen. This civil and political side of dper4} was by Euri- 
pides less emphasised than that side of it which looked to 
moral purity. He himself chose a life of seclusion in prefer- 
ence to a life of publicity. In this, as in much else, he 
showed himself more modern than his contemporaries. 

Nowhere has he stated definitely his idea of the highest 
virtue. 

In Frag. 853 we have not so much a definition of virtue 
as a whole as an enumeration of individual virtues :— 


tpeis eloly dperal rds xpedy o° doxely, Téxvor, 
Oeovs Te TYuay Tovs Te dioavTas yovijs 

vdépous Te Kowvovs “EdAddos* xal radra dpév 
kddAtorov E£es orépavoy evxrctas del. 


Very similar is the passage in Isocrates, Ad. Demon. 
§ 16 :— 


rovs pev Oeots oBod, Tovs b& yoveits tlua, tovs be idous 
aloxvvov, rots 5€ vopos weiPov. 


Passages are numerous in which Euripides commends and 
extols virtue—Wealth without virtue is worthless (frag. 
163) :— 

dvdpés Prov 8 xpucds dyuadlas péra 
dypnoros, el pt) xaperny éxwv rixoel 


religion. With a passage in Demosthenes (On the Embassy, § 21) we might 
compare Hipp. 317 :—xeipes pov dyval, pphy 8 exe placpda re: and Or. 1604 :— 
ME. dyvos ydp elus xeipas. OP. GAA’ ob rds ppévas. 

Berlage (p. 165) compares these words of Democritus :—dya0dv ob +d pi) 
Gdinéey GAA Td pnde OdAccy. We may add the words of Isocrates (4d Demon. 
§ 15) :—a& roeiy aloxpéy, ratra vdmule pydt Adyew eivac wadrdy. 

+ Cf. Andr. 639-641 ; Frag. 405. 


a 
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Virtue is not to be bought (Frag. 527) :— 


pévoy 8 dy avrt xpnudrov oix dy AdBows 
yevvardTnta KaperHy. 
‘’Tis only noble to be good’ (Frag. 336) :— 
els 3° ebydveray dAly éxo dpdoat card: 
6 pev yap écOdds evdyevts Euory drip, 
6 8 ov &lkatos, nav dpelvovos rarpos 
Znvos mepixn, Svoryevys etvar soxet!. 
Nothing has greater power than virtue (Frag. 446) :— 
; ovmore Ovyrots 
Gperis GAAn Sdvayis pelCwv. 
Virtue is the highest good (Frag. 1030) :— 


dper) péytoroy tav év avOpémots Kaddv *. 


Isocrates has much of a similar tendency *. With him, as 
with Euripides, virtue is the highest good (Nicocles, § 47):— 
peéeytoroy éore Tov ayabGy dpery. 
It is better than wealth, beauty, strength, high birth (Ad 
Demon. §§ 5-7) :— 

. Ths aperis .... Hs ovdey xrijua vepvdrepov ovde BeBadrepdv 
Gort... .. 1 88 THs dperns thos ols dy axtBdyAws rats d.avolats 
ovvav£ndn, hovn pev cuvyynpdoKet, tAOUTOU 5é Kpelrrwy, xpnoiwrepa 
3 evyevetas eorl, x.7.d. 


It is the salvation of humanity (Archid. § 36):— 


.. Saws 32 tov Blov rov rdv avOpdtwv 51a pev xaxlay dmod- 
Avpevov, de’ dperny 3€ cw (cpevov. 
A good name is better than wealth: it cannot be bought 
with money: it never dies (Ad Nicocl. § 32) ;— 


meépt mAelovos towd Sdfav Kart fH wAodroy péyay Tots tact 


1 Cf. Frag. 53:— ove éorw by xakotow evyévec, 
map Gya8oies 3 dydpay. . 
2 Of. Frag. 1029:— ob« éorw dperis xrijpa ripdsrepov. 
3 See Schandau, De Isocratis doctrina rhetorica et ethica, p. 15. Prof. Jebb 
discusses the high moral tone of Isocrates in Aftic Orators, ii. pp. 44-45. 
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xaradineiy’ 6 pev yap Ovntds, 4 8 aOdvaros', xat d6£n pey xpyyara 
xtyntd, ddfa 82 xpnpdrwv odx avn *. 

Not wealth but a clear conscience is to be envied (Nicocl. 
§ 59):— 


Cndotre wy rovs wAciora Kextnudvovs ddAG Tods pydey KaKdy 
odlow avrois cvveddras. 


Virtue is the true source of all happiness (De Pace, 
§ 32):— 

. @S otTE Tpds xpnuaTiopoy ovTEe mpds Sdfavy ovTE mpds & 
det mpdrrew o06 ddAws mpds evdamovlay ovdty av cvpBddrotro 
TALKavrny dvvauw, Sony wep apeTH Kal TA pépy Tavrns °. 

Better a noble death than an ignoble life (Ad Niécoel. 
§ 36):— 

qv 3 dvacxacOns xwdvvedew, alpod reOvdvar xadds paddov 7 
Cn aloxpas *. 

Aeschines says that it is better to lose one’s life than virtue 
(Agst. Ctesiphon, § 160) :— 

... alards éorw 7 dpe? ovla. 

Demosthenes speaks of virtue as better than wealth (Jor 
Phormio, § 52):— 


TONAGY Xpnuarwy TO ypynoroy Elva AvowreAoTepery éoTe°, 


What Euripides regarded as the source of virtue, arid 
whether or not he considered virtue as capable of being 
taught, is a question which cannot be definitely settled. 
The Socratic dictum that knowledge is virtue—implying 
that virtue can be imparted by instruction—was no doubt 
familiar to him. He was a friend of Socrates. And there 
are certainly some passages in Euripides which bear a strong 


1 Cf. Eur. Frag. 734 :— 
dpert) 32 wav Oavy ris obk dwdAdvTAL, 
Gp 8 obkér’ Syros cdparos. 
4 Cf. Isccr. Phil. §§ 133 ff. ; Epist. vii. § 1. 
3 Cf. Nicocl. §§ 29-30, 36; Panath. § 32. 
* Cf. Ad Dem. § 43; Evag. §§ 1-4; Panegyr. § 95; Phil. §§ 193-196; Archid. 
§ 108. 
5 Cp. Lept. § ro. 
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resemblance to the Socratic teaching. The herald in the 
Supplices says (1. 510) :— 

Kai todrd row tavdpetov,  mpounbla: 
and réydpetoy is a virtue. 

Again (ibid. 913-915) :— 
7 8 evavipla 
Sidaxrov, elrep xal Bpépos diddoKeras 
Adyew dxovew & Sv padnow odx exe. 


In the Medea (844-845) we find these words :— 


7G copia mapedpovs mépTew Epwras, 
mavrolas dperas Evvepyovs. 


Of a similar tenor is Frag. 897 :— 


nmaBevpa 3 “Epws codplas dperijs 
mAEloTOy Drdpy el. 


Here dpery is plainly said to be d:daxroy, and the chief teacher 
of it is "Epws!. | 

These passages are, however, very few indeed as compared 
with those in which Euripides affirms that a man’s nature 
is, if not the only, at least far the greatest factor in virtue. 
A few of these may here be quoted :— 


kal pavOdvw pev ola dpay pédAdAw xaxd, 
Oupds 88 xpeicowy TOv euGy Bovdrevpdror 
(Med. 1078-1079). 

Ta xpyor émordperOa xal ytyydoxoper, 

ovK éxzovodpey 8 of pev apylas ozo, 

of 8 Hdovay mpobévres dyti Tod Kadod 

GdAnv rw’ (Hipp. 380-383). 
In the Swpplices (481 ff.) the herald says that men choose 
war in preference to peace, the evil in preference to the 
good ? :-— 


xalrot dvoiy ye mavres GvOpwror Adyow 


1 Euripides may here have in his mind the Socratic—or rather, Platonic— 
épws (see Plato, Sympos., passim) ; but it is not at all certain. See Berlage, 
p. 168: Decharme, Kuripide, éc., pp. 44-45. Cf. also Paley’s notes on Jon, 642 ; 
Iph. Awl. 562 ff. 

3 Cf. Isocrates, De Pace, § 106: Demosthenes, Agsi. Androtion, § 62 ad jin. 
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tov xpelocov’ topev kat rd xpnora kal xaxd, 
Sop te toAduou xpetooor elpyyyn Bporots. 


Chastity depends on one’s nature (Bacch. 314-316) :— _ 
ovx 6 Ardyvoos owdpoveiy dvayxdacet 
yuvaixas és riv Kuimpuy, add’ ev rh gio 
Td owdpovely éveotw és ta mdvt’ dei. 


Men know the good, but do it not (Frag. 840, 841) :— 


AdAnOev ovdey tvdé al oy av vovdereis, 
yvopny & éxovrd p Hh pvows Bia Cerat. 
ae. 38° £3n Oetov avOpdros manor, 
Srav ris eldq tayaOdv, xphrat 8% py. 


Education will never make bad good (Frag. 810) :— 


péyoroy ap fv i pvc’ rd yap Kaxdy 
ovdels tpépwy € xpnordyv dv Oeln wore. 
It is clear from these passages, I think, that Euripides 
put less value on education as promoting virtue than he did 
on natural tendency '. 


There is in the Orators very little bearing on this question. 
Isocrates, as might be expected, lays all the stress on edu- 
cation :— 

&ftoy pev ovvy kal rovs gvoe xooplovs dvras éraveiy kat 
Oavpdcew, ere 3¢ padrAoy rods cal petd Aoyropod rorovrous évTas 
(Nicocl. § 46). 

. TOVs yap WoAAovs duolous rots HOecw anoBalvew, év ots dv 
Exacrot madevddowv (Areop. § 40). 

"Iooxpdrns 6 pytwp tapryvet tots yuwplyois mporipay trav yovewy 
rovs didacxdAous, Ste of pev rod Chv pdvoy, of 5€ SiddoKador Kar 
tod Kad@s (hv altri yeydvaow (Frag. iii. (6’.) 9). 

According to Demosthenes (?), the beginning of all dpery is 
otveots (Epitaph. § 17):— 

gore yap éorw amdons dperis apyn pév ovveots, mépas 3° avdpela. 


1 See Berlage, pp. 167-169: and cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakies, 
Einleitung, p. 30:—‘ Das hauptprincip seiner ethik, die macht der ¢vais, &c.’ 
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Hyperides holds the view that virtue is to be taught 
(Epitaph. iv. 19-22) :— 

GAN’ otvat wdvras eldévar Sri rovrou Evexa Tovs mratdas madebouer, 
tva dvdpes dyadol yévwvrat. 

Compare Frag. 209:—Yn. 6 fyrwp épn pi divacda Kadds 
Civ, ph wader ra Kada Ta év To Blo. 


It is a commonplace to speak of the reasonableness of the 
Greeks. Nothing is more distinctive of the race than the 
pndev dyay, the golden mean. And so, in matters of conduct, 
the highest virtue was cwdpoovvn. In both Euripides and 
the Orators—as, in fact, in all Greek writers—is found fre- 
quent commendation of this sw¢pocivn, this perpidrns. Hip- 
polytus had sought to exceed the bounds of human nature, 
and so had transgressed cwdpoovvn. To this he owed his 
fate1, There are in Euripides numerous passages expressive 
of the same idea. Some of these may here be quoted :— 

Tov yap petplwy np@ra pev elmeiv 
Tovvoua viKG, xpnoGal re paxpp 
Agora Bporotow (Med. 125-127). 
arépyo. d€ pe cwdpoovva, ddpnya KdAdorov Oedv 
(cbid. 635). 


my 


xpiv yap perplas els adAndovs 
girlas Ovnrots dvaxlpvacba, x.r.r. (Hipp. 253 f£)*. 
otrw Td Alay jocov eras 
Tod pndey dyav (ibid. 264-265). 
hed hed. 1d oGdpov as amavrayy Kaddop, 
cal ddfav écOAHv év Bporots xapalCerae 
(ibid. 431-432). 
mpos copod yap avdpds doxeiy oadpov’ evopynalav 
(Bacch. 641). 
Td owpoveity Se cal o€Bew Ta Toy Oedv 
xdAXtorov olwat tatvTd cat copdraroy 
Oynrotow etvat xphua rotor xpwpévors 
(ibid. 1150-1152). 
1 See above, p. 26. Cf. Pentheus in the Bacchae, Adrastus in the 
Supplices, &c. 


2 Cf. Sophocles, Ajax, 678-682: Demosth. Agst. Aristocrates, § 122. Both 
passages are quoted below, c. ix ad fin. 
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alvG 8 Sr. o€Beis rd cwdpovety (Iph, Aul. 824). 

péOerovy rd Alay, péOerov (Phoen. 584). 

ov cwdpovl(ey euadov? aildetcOar dé ypn, 

ytvat, Td Alay xal @vddocerbar POdvoyv (Frag. 209). 
éyo 3 

ovdey mpeaBurepoy vopl- 

(wm Tas swdpocvvas, émel, 


rots ayadois det Eiveotww (Frag. 959)". 


Andocides says that the greatness and prosperity of the 
state depend on owdpoctvn and dudvoa (On the Mysteries, 
§ 109) :— 

2. 1 TOALS .. ~ peydAn cal eddainwy eyévero. & viv airy 
tadpxet, ef @0édomev of wodAirar cwdpoveiy re xat duovoeiv 
ddAnAots 2. 

Lysias, in testifying to a man’s good character, frequently 
uses the word cégpwr :— 


. « . dea TéAous Tov mdvTA xpdvoy Kéoptoy Eivat Kal swdpova, 
K.T.A. (xx1. § 19). ; 

dAAws 5 xdoptol clot xal cwppdves BeBidxacry (xiv. § 41). 

ot ay cat ccwravres ev dravrt rH Bly tapéxwot sédpovas odas 
avrovs cal dixalovs (xix. § 54) 3, 


Passages in praise of cwdpoctvyn abound in Isocrates ;— 

Wyo} padiora ceavt@® mpérew [xdopor| aloxvyyny, diKacoovvny, 
awppoovrny (Ad Demon. § 15). 

dydna Tay trapxdvtay dyabay ph tiv tbrepBaddAovoay xrijow 
GAG Thy petplay anddravow (ibid. § 27)*. 

. . . Avtod 3% perplws emi roils yryvoudvos trav xaxy (cbid. 
§ 42). 

éy pay yap To fadupety nat tds wAnopovas dyanay edbds al 
Admat tais Hdovais mapamwenjyact, Td 3t wept Thy aperjy prromoveiy 


1 Cf. Ion, 632; Electra, 295-296; Or. 708, 1161-1162; Bacch. 395, 427-431 
(where there is special reference to the sophists. See Paley’s note ad loc.) ; 
Iph. Aul. 544, 924, 977; Heracl. 202; Frag. 46, 79, 799, 893, 928. 

2 Ibid. § 145, he combines ré cadpoveiy with rd dp0as BovAeverOas. 

3 Cf. following quotations; and Hyperides, Frag. 121:—otros tBiw péy 
Corppdves, K.T.A. 

* Cf. did. §§ 32 (édy 5é word cor cuprécy watpds, tfavicrago apd wéOns), 28. 
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cat cwhpdvws roy atrod Blov olxovopety det rds répyers elAtkpuvels 
kal BeBatorgpas drodldwor (2bid. § 46). 

coors vduice... Tovs Kad@s xat perplws Kal tds cuudopas Kal 
Tas evtuxlas pépew émiorapyevous (Ad Nicocl. § 39). 

Oiwas yap éy® mwavras av éuodoyyjoat tAelotou ray aperav agias 
elvat THY Te cwppoovyny Kat Thy dixaootvny (Nécocl. § 29). 

... mpds d¢ ravrn Td KadG@s TodiTreverOat Kal cwppdvws (Hy K.T.A. 
(Archid. § 59). 

kalto. tas evmpaylas Gravres topev Kai mapaytyvopévas «at 
mapapevovoas... Tots dpiota Kat awhpovéorara Thy a’tay woAW 
Stocxodaw (Areop. § 13). 

» 2+. EbpnoeTe THY pev GxoAaclay cal Thy TBpw rév xaxGv alrlay 
ytyponerny, rhy 5 cwppoctyny trav dyabav (De Pace, § 119) }. 

I will add only one or two passages from Aeschines and 
Demosthenes :— 


. . Soov KxexwploOat évdprocay rots addpovas Kai Tay dpolwy 
épGvras xat tovs dxparets Ov ov xpy Kal rovs bBpurrds (Aeschin. ~ 
Agst. Timarchus, § 141). | 

. . . kal wept wAclorov tay réxvwv riv cwdpoovyny éemovodvro 
(bid. § 182)%. 

300 det perprdcew év rats evmpagiats xal mpoopwpévovs Td péAAOV 
galver Oa. (Demosth. Lept. § 162). 

onovdalwy tolvuy éorly dvOpdrwy, Sray BeAtiotn tH Tapovon 
TOXN Xp@vrat, tere TAclotny omovdny mpds Td gwdpovely exeuv 


(Demosth, Prooem. xliii. § 2). 


Very frequently, as can be seen from these passages, cw¢po- 
ovvn is contrasted with tSps*. A few further passages 
relating to #8pis may here be adduced :— 

add’, @ pidn mai, Afjtye pev KaxGy dpevoy, 
Ajfov 3 dBpllove’> ov ydp 4rAAo wAjv TBprs 
tad’ éoti, xpeloow Satudywy elvar Oédreww. 
roApa 3 épGaoa’ eds gBovAjOn rdd€ 
(Eurip. Hipp. 473-476). 


1 Cf. Ad Nicocl. §§ 26, 313 Archid. § 36; Areop. § 4; Evag. § 22. 
4 Cf. Agst. Ctesiphon, § 218. 
* Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1110-1112 (with Paley’s note). 


4 
ie? Mes rane 
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ov yap 6 Odvaros Sewdv, GAA’ H wept Ty TedAevTi TBpts PoBepa 
(Aeschin. On the Embassy, § 181). 

ov yap gor, ox éotw, ® dvdpes "AOnvaior, trav mdévreov ovdey 
BBpews dpopyrdrepor, ovd’ eq’ St padrdAov tpiy dpyiCerPar mpoujker 
(Demosth. Agst. Midias, § 46). 


This $Spis is often the result of wealth and prosperity :— 


6 xpvods & 7 edrvyla 

gpevav Bporovs e&dyerat, 

dvvacw [&dixov] ep&dAxwy (Eurip. Her. Fur. 774-776). 

6pG 38 tots woAAoiow dvOpdrots eyo 

rixrovoay tBpw riv wdpod ebmpagiay (Frag. 437). 

bBpw re rixte. wAodros, hed Blov (Frag. 438) '. 

ov ydp tevoudvous xat Alay dmdpws draxeméevovs vBpicew elxds, 

GAAG Tovs TOAA@ TAElw TOY dvayKxalwy KEKTnpévous’ ovde Tors 
déuvdrovs Tots copacww dvras, dAAa rods paAtora TorTevorras Tais 
atTav popats* ovde Tovs dn mpoBeBynxéras TH HAtKiq, GAAG rods 
ert véovs kal véats tats d:avolais xpwpevous (Lysias, xxiv. § 16) ?. 


That perception of human weakness and human limits to 
which cwdpoctvn owes it origin is also the best safeguard 
in prosperity and the best solace in adversity. Endurance 
—réthabe 51, xpadin—is continually enjoined. ‘Why should 
a living man complain ?’— 


Kovpas hépew xpi) Ovntoy Gvra ovpdopds 

(Eurip. Med. 1018). 
ov cot Tad’, aval, 7AGe 879 pdve xakd, 
TOAAGY per GArAwy 8 GAecas xedvdv A€xos 

(Hipp. 834-835). 

éxers pty GAyelv’, ofda° ovpdopoy 8€ rot 
@s paora tdvayxaia tod Blov dépew (Hel. 253-254). 
ovx éotw ovdey devoy Od elreiy éxos, 
ovde mdOos, ode cvudopa OexnAaros, 
js ovK dy dpair’ &xGos dvOperov dicts (Or. 1-3). 


1 ‘wodros, ob pede Blov scribendum suspicor’ (Nauck). This conjecture is 
surely right. 
2 Cf. Isocr. Panath. § 196. 
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yoy 8 dvayxalws éxet 
SovrAouowy Elva rots copoicr ris rbyns (bid. 715-716). 
poxdety dvdyxn’ ras 8& daysdvey riyas 
Sorts péper xddAdor’, dvnp otros odds (Frag. 37). 
add’ ed pdpew xpy cvudopas rov evyevh (Frag. 98). 
olor rh 8 olyor; Ovnrd ror memdvOapev (Frag. 300). 
... tl radra Set 
ordvew, Grep bet Kata htow dvexmepar ; 
dewvdy ydp ovdéy Tv dvayxalwy Bpotois (Frag. 757)’. 
wyte avrot tais Tovrwy drvxlats BonOobyres évavrla rod dalpovos 
yvere (Antiphon, rezp. B. 8. § 10). 
..-ordépyew dy fy dvdyxn thy rixny (Lysias, xxxiil. § 4). 
GANa bet xaprepeiy emt rots mapodor cal Oappeiy wept TOY ped- 
Advrwy (Isocr. Archid. § 48). 
6 peurnucvos tl éorly GvOpwros, én’ ovdevt Trav cvpBdvrov 
dvoyepavet (Isocr. Frag. iii. (8’.) 5). 
GAAA xpyH ye dvOpdmovs Gvtas... advtTa avOpdmiva iyeioOas 


(Demosth. Leptines, § 161). 


In no respect are Euripides and the Orators more at one 
in the matter of ethics than in their adherence to the prin- 
ciple—so frequently met with in Greek literature—of Retalia- 
tion. ‘Love your enemies’ is a maxim never found in them. 
In no instance do they rise to the high level of the Socratic 
or Platonic dictum that it is better to suffer than to do 
wrong?: their law is ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth, —ddccotpevoy ddixeiy, 3pdeavra mabeiv—the received 
opinion, as Socrates says, of the many *. It is well expressed 
in Solon’s prayer to the Muses (Frag. 13. 5-6):— 

elvar 3& yAuxty dde dlArots, €xOpotor 3é mixpdv, 
Totot pev aldociov, rotor 3% dewdy Weir *. 

1 Cf. Hipp. 205-207 ; Her. Fur. 1227, 1348 ; Hel. 267; Iph. Taur. 484 ; Or. 1023 ; 
Phoen. 382, 1762; Frag. 175, 302, 454, 505) 572, 702. 

* See Crit, 49 B:—ovd2 ddiwovpevov dpa dvradiweiv, ds ol modo ofovrat, 
éweidh ye ov8apcas 8ef ddicecity. Cf. also Gorg. 469 B, 508 D-E. Contrast with 
this Isocr. Panath. § 117. 

3 See preceding note; and cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 14 :—«al pi wAclorov 
ye Sone? dvnp éwalvou dfios elva, ds dy pOdyy rods wey wodepious KaKds WoL, TOUS 
3e idous ebepyeray. 

* Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 340-351: Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 1041-1049; 
Choeph. 123: Soph. Antig. 643-644: Simonides, in Plato, Republic, 339 A. 
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There is only one passage in Euripides where vengeance on 
a captured foe is deprecated ', and in the Orators there is not 
even one. The ordinary view, on the other hand, is fre- 
quently found. A few passages may here be quoted in 
illustration ;— 
Bapeiay eéyOpois xat plrorow ebper 
(Euripides, Med. 809). 
écOdo0d ydp avdpds ty dixn 6° danpereiy, 
kat rovs xaxovs dpav mayTaxod Kaxds del 
(Hec. 844-845). 
ov ydp pe xalpew xpy ove riypwpoupdrny ; (tbid. 1258). 
AN. 3 tadr’ éy tyiy rots aap’ Etpora codd ; 
ME. xat rois ye Tpolg, rods mabdvras dvridpay 
(Andr. 437-438). 
mpos cod piv, @ Tal, Tots plrous elvar pirov 
rd 7 éxOpa puoceivy (Her. Fur. 585-586). 
Srav 8& wodeplous Spacar KaxGs 
6éAn tts, obdeis eusoday Keita vdpmos 
(Ion, 1046-1047). 
ob Sewa mdoxew dea rors elpyaopévovs (Or. 413)” 
dvéxov macxwy' dpdv yap éxatpes (Frag. 1090). 
yduou tov éxOpdv dpav, Srov AdBns, Kaxds 
(Frag. 1091). 
éxOpots xaxGs Spay avipds fyotpat pépos 
(Frag. 1092). 
otros 88} mdvrwy ebruxéotards eorw 7 TAclorov yudpn d.apépet 
tov ddXwy, ds wdvos TSv ovyyevopevwn ’Avdoxidyn obx éEqnrarnOn bn’ 
dvdpds totovrov, ds réxvnv tatrny exe, Tous pev exOpots pndev 
Tovey Kaxdy, Tous de pidovs & we dy Sdvnrar Kaxdv (Lysias, vi. § 7). 
éyd wey ody cal pirq dvre’Apxeorparldn Bondd», cat AAxiBiddyy 
éxOpdv dvra euavrod ripwpovpevos, déopat ta Slkaca Yydloacdat 
(Lys. xv. § 12). 
1 The passage referred to is in Heracl., ad fin. See esp. ll. 965-966 :— 
AA, ri 82) 758°; exOpods rooid’ ob addy Kxraveiy ; 
AI. obx Symi’ dv ye (av0 Ewow ev payp. 
But Alcmena’s question shows her surprise at the bare idea of such a thing ; 
and Berlage (p. 144, note) is perhaps right in thinking that a reference is 


intended to the case of the Thebans (Thuc. iii. 58). 
* Cf. ibid. 646 ff. (with Paley’s note). 
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«+s Ryotpevos rerdyOar tots pev éxOpovs KaxOs totety, tovs dé 
pirovs ed (Lys. ix. § 20). 

el 3° exeivos Soxodor BeArlovs elvac cwCovtes rods pldrovs, dhAov 
Gre kat tyets dpelvous Sd€ere elvar ripwpovpevo. tots exOpovs 
(Lys. xiv. § 19). 

xp) Tolvuy, Somep dv rovrovs dpare mpoOvpws od(ovras rovs 
girovs, ofrws Kal tyas rovs éxOpots tipwpeioOa (Lys. xxx. 
§ 33)?. 

Gpoiws aloypov etvar voule rOv ex Opdv vixaobat rats Kaxotroulats 
kal trav plrwv jrracda rats evepyeolats (Isocrates, Ad Demon. 
§ 26). 

. 70 be ryswpetoOa Kal émefcévas rots metovOdcr Kal rots 
éxOpots mapadelmera: (Demosthenes, Agst. Midas, § 118) *. 


We need not linger over the many wise and true sententiae 
concerning morality and life generally which are frequent in 
the Orators and abound in Euripides*. They are just such as 
we find in the conversation of all who have the seeing eye, 
and in the literature of every age. Many parallels to those 
we meet in Euripides and the Attic Orators might be found in 
the proverbs alike of Solomon and of Sancho Panza. I will 
therefore refer here to only a very few of them. 

It seems to have been a proverbial expression that one 
should not ‘sail in the same boat with the guilty. So in 
Euripides (Electra, 1354-1355), we have the words :— 


otrws ddixety pndels Oedr€Tw, 
pnd emidpxwov pera cuptrciro. 
Similarly Antiphon (zept rod “Hpgdov pdvov, § 82) :— 
otuat yap tuas éxloracbas drt woAAol 75n avOpwror py Kabapot 
xétpas 7) GAAo te plaopa exovtes covveroBdavtes eis TO mAotov 
ouvat@ decay peta THS adTGv Wuxfs tots dolws dSiaKxedvous Ta 
mpos tous Oeous. 


In the speech Against Timarchus (§§ 154 ff) Aeschines 


1 See also Epitaph. § 8. 

2 See also Antiphon, rerp. A.a. § 8; T. 8. § a; I. 8. § 5. 
- * For the gnomic, rhetorical, and analytic character of Euripides’ poetry 
see Symonds, Greek Poets (Second Series), p. 280. 
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quotes and applies the following lines from Euripides, to 
the effect that a man is known by the company he keeps :— 


doris 3° dutdAGy Hderar Kaxots dvnp, 

ov mémor NpwTnaa, ytyvdoKkoy, Sre 

rotodrés éorw olonep Hderat évvdy). 
‘Fight with your equals’ is an advice found both in 
Euripides and in Lysias. In the one case it is folly to fight 
with those who are stronger: in the other, it is wrong to 
take advantage of the weaker :— 


Tots Kparovot py pdyov (Eur. Hec. 404) ?. 
. «+ ovros 5& Tod Aotrod padyoerat pH Tots dodevertépors em- 
Bovrevew AAG TGv Spolwy aire mepryevér ar (Lys. xxiv. § 27). 
‘To err is human’ :— 


obyyved* dpapteiy elxds dvOpémovs, réxvoy (Eur. Hipp. 615). 
... @v ols Anavres mepixapev Guaprave (Isaeus, i. § 13). 


But I will refrain from a multiplication of such parallel 
passages. They can be reduced to no definite principle, and 
the comparison is one which is more interesting than profit- 
able %. 


1 Cf. Isocrates, Frag. (Apophthegmata) (B’.) 1:—mpds tov eladvra marépa, ws 
ovdev GAA’ 4h dv8pamwodov cuvéweppe ry twasdiy, Tov'yapody, py, Amit, SU yap dvd’ 
évds ees dv8pamoda, 

2 Cf. Frag. 337:—p) veixos, @ -yepaé, xotpdvors riBov, 

oéBev 82 rods kparovvras dpxaios vdpos. 

3 It ought to be remembered, however, that these yy@pas had never before 
been codified as they now were by Euripides, and that to the Athenians of 
the time they would not appear to be mere commonplaces (see Campbell, 
Greek Tragedy, p. 247). One might compare the position of Pope in the 
English literature of the eighteenth century. 











CHAPTER VII 


PUBLIC LIFE: EDUCATION—WEALTH AND POVERTY— 
RANK—SLAVERY 


§ 1. THE aim of education in ancient Greece! was to develop 
a sound and beautiful mind in a sound and beautiful body, 
and neither of these to the exclusion of the other. They 
aimed at making the man xadoxdya0ds: the highest result of 
education was xadoxdya0la, And so, naturally, the education 
of the young Greek consisted of povowxy and yopvactiny *. 
The latter was cultivated with an ardour which we can 
understand only if we appreciate the Greek’s instinctive love 
of the beautiful and hatred of the ugly. Beauty of the 
outward form alone had on the Greek mind an influence 
which we can hardly realise °, 


' For a full treatment of Greek education see Wilkins, National Education in 
Greece: Becker, Charicles, Excursus on Scene i. For the Gymnasia see Becker, 
Excursus on Scene v. ° 

2 Cf. Plato, Rep. ii. 376 E:—éort 8€ wov 4 pev (sc. wacdela) emt odpact yupva-— 
orih, 4 8 emt Yuyq povow). Isocrates (Antid, §§ 180-181) says that a man is 
composed of the two, body and soul, the former being inferior to, and servant 
of, the latter, and proceeds thus :—otrw 8¢ rovrow éxdvray dpiwrés Ties THY 
NOAD wpd Hua yeyovdrow wept wey Tay dAAov modAAds Téxvas ouvecrhevias, wep Be 
70 c&pa Kat riv yoy obdty rootroy cuvreraypévoy, eiipévres Sirrds tmpedrcias 
warédiwov hyuiv, wept pev ra odpara Tiv wadorpiBichy, hs  yupvaorixh pépos eorl, 
wept 5¢ rds Yuxas riv gidocogiay. For a description of Spartan education see 
Panath. §§ 209 ff. ‘The Greek education laid its hands on the entire citizen, 
and, within the range that it recognised, moulded all his powers into a 
finished unity’ (Wilkins, op. cit., p. 164). See also Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
p. 267. 

5 Cf. Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, pp. 8-9, 54-56: Isocrates, Hel. §§ 54-60 :— 
wadAous yap wreiorov pépos perécyev, 8 ceuydraroy Kal Tipiwraroy Kai Oedraroy 
raw dvrow torly. x.r.A. Elsewhere Isocrates speaks of virtue as superior to 
beauty (Ad Demon. §§ 6-7; Evag. § 74). 
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Andocides mentions with disapprobation that the youth 
spend their time in the lawcourt instead of the gymnasium 
(Agst. Alcibiades, § 22):— 

rovydpro. Tay véwy al dvarpiBal ov év rots yupvaclos add’ év 
rois duxaornplos elol, kal otparevovras pev of mpecBurepot, Snun- 
yopotot dé of vedrepot, K.T.A. 

Isocrates thus describes the education of the rich (Areop. 
§ 45):— 

rous 3% Blov txavdy Kexrnuévous wept re ryv lami Kat Ta 
yupydowa kal ta Kuvyyéota kal thy pirocodlay nvdyxacay d.arp(Becv, 
dp@vres éx Tovrwy Tovs ev diadépovras ytyvopévous, rods de Trav 
trclotwy KaxGy atexouévovs 1. 


The practise of gymnastics, however, he commends with 
a reservation (Ad Demon. § 14):— 


doxes trav wept 7d cGpa yupvaclwy pH TH wpds THY POpny GAAQ ra 
mpos tip tyleay' rovrov 8 av émrvyots, el Aqyors Tay Tévev Er 
movety Suvdevos. 


To none was more extravagant honour paid than to the 
victorious gymnast. So Demosthenes says (Lept. § 141):— 

elra peyloras bidore ex mavros tod xpdvov dSwpeds tots Tovs 
yupvixods vixGow ayGvas tovs oredavlras .. .*. 


Gymnastic training was, however, frequently carried to 
excess, and a degrading ‘ professionalism’ in athletics seems to 
have gained ground. Euripides was among the first to try 
to bring it down to a lower level®, ‘Of the countless evils 
that exist in Greece,’ he says, ‘there is none worse than the 
athlete.’ The whole passage (Frag. 282) is worth quoting :— 

Kax@v yap Gvrev puplwy xad’ “EAXada, 
ovdey Kdxidy éoriv GOAnray yévous* 

ot mpara peyv Civ ovre pavOdvovow i, 
or’ dy dvvawwro’ m&s yap Sorts éor’ dvnp 


1 Cf, Ad Nicocl. §§ 12-13. 

* Cf. Isocrates, xvi. § 32. 

* Berlage (p. 170) quotes from Xenophanes and Sophocles praises of wisdom 
as against bodily strength similar to those we find in Euripides. But neither 
of these presses the point with the energy and elaboration of Euripides. 
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yva0ov re S0bA0s vndvos 0 Foonuévos 
xtyoatr av dABov els trepBodrRv warpds ; 
ovd ad méverOat xdgumnpereiy riyats 
ofol rs 20m yap odx eOiobdvres Kadd, 
oxAnpGs peradAdooovow els taunyxavov. 
Aaurpot 3 éy Bn Kal méAews dydvpara 
parao* Ssray d& mpoonéon yipas mKper, 
tplBwves éxBaddvtes olfyovrat Kpdxas. 
éueuwdunv 58 cat rov “EAAjvev vdpor, 
ot révd’ Exart cVAAoyor Tovovpevor 
tyao axpelovs Hdovds dards ydpw. 

tis ydp madaloas ev, tls a@kvrous dyip 

i) Sloxov dpas i} yvddov maloas Kadés 
mOAEL TaTp~G oTépavoy fpxecey aBay ; 
TOTEpA paxodyrat ToAepiownw éy yepoty 
dloxous éxovres 7 be donldwy xepl 
Oelvovres éxBadotot woAEulovs matpas ; 
ovdels otdypou radra pwpalver wéAas 
fords. dvdpas xpi) copots te xayadods 
gvaAdots oréperOat, xdoris tyetrat wéAe 
KéAMoTa addpwy Kal Sixatos dv drip, 
doris re pvdos Epy admaddAdooe Kaxd 
payas tT adaipay Kat ordoets’ rowdra yap 
mode Te mdon wacl @ "EAnow xadd?. 


Ideas like these we find also in the Orators. For example, 
Isocrates says (Panegyr. §§ 1-2):— 7 


moMAdkis @Oatpaca ray tas mavnytpets cvvayaydvrwy Kal rods 
yupyixods dyGvas Kataotnoaytey, Sti ras pev Tay cwpdrov evtux las 
otrw peyaddy dwpedv nélwoav, trois 8 trtp rév xowdr dla 
movicact kat ras atrGy Weyds otrw mapackevdcaow Sore Kal Tovs 
&dXovs adedrciv dévacba, rovros 8 ovdeulay tiny arévemay, dv 
elxds fv avrovs padAov Tomjcacbat mpdvotay® trav pev yap abAntév 
dts rocavrny padunv AaBdvrwv odvdev dv mA€ov yévorro Tots GAAots, 
évds 8° avdpds €¥ hpovicavros dravres dy dtoAad’cerav of BovAdpevor 
kowwwveiy ths éxelvov dsavoias. 


1 Cf. Electra, 386-390. 
G 2 
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This resembles so closely the words of Euripides above, 
that one is inclined to think that here the orator has borrowed 
from the poet !. 

In another place (xvi. § 33) Isocrates speaks of the athletes 
as being often low-born and uneducated :— 

. Tovs pev yuuyexots dyGvas vmepeider, elds eviovs rév 

GOAnréy Kat xaxGs yeyovdras xal pixpas médes olxotytas kat 
TATELWOS TEeTALWEvLEVOUS ... « 


The idea that wisdom is better than beauty or strength, 
that knowledge is power, we find, in its more general form, 
both in Euripides and in the Orators. In the Electra (386- 
390) Orestes, praising the Autourgos, speaks thus :— 
of yap Tovotro. Tds méAEts olkovow 
kat dda’, al 3¢ odpxes al xeval dpevdv 
dydApar’ dyopas elow. ob88 yap ddpv — 
BPGAAov Bpaxlwv cbevapds aodevois péver 
ey m7 pice 8% Totro Kay evuxig. 
Similar passages are the following :— 
TO 8 dodevés pov kat 7d OfAV ocoparos 
KaxGs €udupOns’ xat yap el dpovey exo, 
Kpeicooy Tdd° éort Kxaprepod Bpaxfovos (Frag. 199). 
yvuapats yap dvdpds ed pev olxodyras wdAEts, 
ed 3° olkos, els r ad médepov lover péya’ 
copéy yap év Bot\evpa tds woAdAds yxépas 
wkd, oby éxA@ 8 duadla wAcioroy Kaxdy (Frag. 200). 
voov xpi) GeaocOa, vody' ri ris evpopdlas 
Shedos, Srav tis pH ppévas xadas xn; (Frag. 548). 
popn 8é 7 duals wodAdkts teres BAGBnv 
(Frag. 732)%. 
kalrot w&s ovx GAoyov Tovs rod gavAorépov totoupévous TH 
émpeéAcay emawveiy padAoy 7} rots tod cmovdatorépov ; xat tabra 
1 For another passage in disparagement of the ordinary (professional) 
gymnastics, boxing, &c. see Demosth. (?) Hrot. §§ 23-24. 
4 Cf. also the fragment from the Antiopa in Plato, Gorg. 485 E (185, Nauck) ; 


Iph. Aul. 374-375 (with Paley’s note). But even in education of the intellect, 
the proper limits must not be exceeded (Med. 295-296) :— 


xp) 8 otw08’ Saris dprippaw wépun’ drip 
waidas wepoods txdiddoxecOat sopors. 
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mavrov elddray dia pev eveEiav odparos ovdéy meomore THY TOAW 
Tay é\XAoyluwv Epywr dianpakaueryny, 1a 82 hpdvnow dvdpds evdar- 
poveotarny Kat peylorny trav “EAAnvidov médAcov yevopevny ; 
(Isocrates, Antid. § 250)1. 

Bla pev ode rév edtaxlotwy dvvarat Kpareivy dvOpwmos, enol 
dé kal peOddp trécevSe pev apérpw Body mpds thy epyaclay ris 
X@pas, éyarlvwoe Se rov Irmov, cAdhavrs 5¢ wapéotncey émBarnv 
kat GA ri dyérpnrov OdvAaccay duenépacev. rovrwy 8¢ mdvTwv 
Gpxtréxrwy Kal dnytoupyds éotw 6 voids, x.r.A. (Demades(?), ixep 
Tis dwdexaerias, § 42). 


§ 2. I have already (p. 76) quoted from Euripides and 
Lysias passages expressive of the idea that tSpis is the 
result of wealth and prosperity. In Euripides we find only 
a few passages where wealth is not spoken of in a disparaging 
way. | 

In the Electra (426-429) wealth is praised as giving one 
the means of benefiting friends and curing sickness :— 


éy tots rotovros 8 qvlk’ ay yuoun aéon, 

axoT® Ta xpyyad’ as éxet péya oO€vos, 

£évors re d00vat, cGyd 1 és vécoy TEecdy 

sardvatot odoat 3, 
So, in Frag. 407, the poet says it is an ill thing that the 
wealthy man should not be helpful :— 

duovola rot und én” olkrpotow dSdxpv 

ordcew xaxdy dé, xpnudrwy dvrwy Arts, 

gevdot rovnpG pydév’ ed moreiy Bporav. 
There is a right kind of gain,—that which brings with it no 
sorrow (Frag. 4.59) :— 

xépdn Towadra xpy Twa xracdat Bporer, 

é’ olor pédAAres pol” totepoy orévery *. 


1 See also Ad Demon. § 40; Epist. viii. § 5. 2 Cf. ibid. § 40. 

3 See Paley’s note ad loc. 

* As Berlage points out (p. 172, note), Frag. 326 (cf. Cycl. 316) does not 
express the true opinion of Euripides, and Frag. 142 is ironical. For the 
power of wealth, and advantages which it brings, or is supposed to bring, 
see Heracl. 745; Iph. Aul. 597; Andr. 332; Phoen. 438-440; Frag. 249, 324, 462, 
580, 1017. 
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Those passages are numerous, on the other hand, where 
wealth is despised’. Several of them may here be quoted. 
The wealthy are covetous and useless (Suppl. 238-239) :— 

Tpets yap today pepldes’ of ev dABtoL 
dywedcis te tAEdvav 7 eépGo’ del. 
Wealth is fleeting (Her. Fur. 511-512) :— 
6 8 GABos 6 péyas 7 te 86€ ovx 018 Sry 
BéBads éore*. 
The car of wealth is a black car (ibid. 780) :— 


Zdpavoe 8 GABov Kedawwov Apya. 
Wealth brings trouble, and is a mere name (Phoen. 552- 


554) 
) WOAAG poxOety mA’ Exwv ev dSepact 


Bovsea; th 8 €ore rd tAdov; Gvop’ exe pdvor’ 

émel rd y dpxodvd’ ixava rots ye sddpoow ¥, 
It causes cowardice (ibid. 597) :— 

detAdv 8 6 mAodTos Kal giddyuxor Kaxdv +. 
It may be acquired even by the vilest (Frag. 20) :— 

BH TAOdroy elans’ ody! Oavudlw Gedy 

dy x@ Kaxtotos padlws éxrycaro >. 
It is &buxov (Frag. 55):— 

&3ixov 6 wAodros, woAAd 8 ovx dpOGs zotel. 
It is oxaidy (Frag. 96):— 

oxa.dy Te xphpa wAodros 7 tT arrepla®, 
There is a certain davAdrns in wealth (Frag. 641):— 

mAoureis, ta 3 GAAa py doxee Evridvat’ 


éy te yap GAB@ gavddrns ever sis, 
mevla 5€ codiay édraxe dia 7d ovyyeves. 


1 It is true that other Greek poets besides Euripides speak disparagingly of 
wealth, but none before him so frequently or with such a deep hatred of it. 
A more elaborate attack on wealth was afterwards made by Aristophanes in 
the Plutus. . 

3 Cf. El. 941; Phoen. 558; Frag. 354, 420, 518, 618. 

* Cf. Frag. 813. * Cf. Frag. 54, 235. 

5 Cf. Frag. 95. © Cf. Frag. 776, 1069. 
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Ill-gotten wealth yields a bitter harvest (Frag. 419):— 

Bla vv &\xer’ ® Kaxol Tyas Bporol, 

kal xtacOe tmotrov mdvrodev Onpdpevor, 

ovpuixta py dixata kat dfkar’ dod: 

éxet’ Gpacde tévie SvaTnvov Oépos 1. 
Wealth is inferior to health (Frag. 714), to reputation (Frag. 
405) 2, to good society (Frag. 7), to virtue (Frag. 163). 


Poverty, again, is an evil thing (Phoen. 405) :— 

Kaxov TO pn "xew’ Td yévos oix EBooké pe °. 

It is grievous (Her. Fur. 303-304) :— 
GANG xal rdéd’ GOAcoy 

mwevig ovv olxtpqg meptBadety cwrnplay. 
The poor man is friendless (Med. 561):— 

névynta hevtyer mas Tis éxmoday piros 4, 
Poverty destroys nobility (£7. 37-38) :— 

Aapmpot ydp és yévos ye, xpnpdrwv 8 37) 

névnres, evOev noyéever’ amdAdvrat. 
Poverty has no shrine: it is Oeds aloxlorn (Frag. 248) :— 

ovx gore wevlas lepdv aloylorns Geod. 
Frag. 326—xaxés 8 6 pip ’xwv, of 8 éxovres GABtoc—is ironical *, 
Ill-repute and infamy attend on poverty (Frag. 362, Il. 
16-17) :— 

éy rp méverOa & eoriv 7 1 adogia 

kay 7 aodds tis, fr ariusla Blov. 
But one may be noble though poor (£1. 362-363) :— 

cal yap el mévns eqvr, 
otros té y HO0s dvoyerts mapeEopar ©. 


1 Cf. Hel. 905. 2 Cf. Med. 542-544; Andr. 639-641. 

3 Cf. Frag. 230. * Of. El. 1131. 

5 See p. 85, note 4. 

® For the respect of Euripides for the poor, and especially his conception 
of the Autourgos in the Electra see Mahaffy, Social Greece, pp. 191-195: 
Decharme, Euripide, éc., pp. 164-167. M. Decharme says (p. 167) :—‘ Ce poate 
a l’Ame si tendre est plein de pitié pour les pauvres gens,’ 
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And poverty has good effecta (Frag. 54):— 
mevla 8& dvoTnvov pév, GAA’ Guws tpéper 
poxdety rt dyelvw réxva cat dpaorypia?. 


Isocrates and Demosthenes are the orators in whom we find 
most parallels to Euripides on this point. 

Isocrates tells us that wealth is fleeting, wisdom abides (Ad 
Demon. § 19) :— 

Hyo® tTGv axovopdrav woAAG ToAAGY evar yxpnyuatwv Kpelrrw 
ra wey ydp raxdws dmodelne, ra 3 mdvta Tov xpdvoy Tapapéver’ 
aodla yap udvoy Trév ktndrev d0dvarov. 


A good name is better than wealth *. 
Just poverty is better than unjust wealth (Ad Demon. 
§§ 38-39) :— 

PGdAov aodéxov dixalay tweviav 7 wAobrov Sduxov" x.7.A. 3. 
Ill-gotten gain is dangerous (Nicocl. § 50):— 

TOUS Xpypariopovs Tots wapa Td Sixatoy ytyvopnévous Hyeioe u7 
modroy GAA Klvévvoy tromjoev. 
He mentions, however, the power of wealth (Phil. § 15), and 


the advantages.in education which the wealthy enjoy (A,reop. 
§ 45). But wealth is inferior to honour (£pist. vii. § 1):— 


a Jaieeaes éreO’ Sre mpoarpet ddfay Kadry xrjoac Gat padAop 7) TAODTOV 
péyay ocvrayayeiv. 
One of the evils of poverty is that it begets evil deeds 
(Areop. § 44):— 

.... €lddres Tas dmoplas pev bid tds adpylas yyvopévas, rds be 
xaxoupylas dia tas dzroplas. 


Demosthenes declares that poverty is no disgrace, and wealth 
no reason for pride (On the Crown, § 256) :— 


ey yap ovr’ ef tis wevlay mpomnAakl(e vody éxew Hyotpat, ovr 
ef ris év apOdvors rpadels emt rovr@ cepviveras *. 


1 Cf. Frag. 641. # See passages quoted above, pp. 69-70. 

3 Cf. De Pace, § 93. 

* Cf. Demades (?), itp rijs dadexaerias, § 8 :—1% wevia 8’ lows Svoxpyoroy pev 
éxee Tt al xadendy, xexdprora 8 alaxuyns, ws av oluar rijs dwopias éai wodAGv ob 
Tpowov kaxiav GAAA TUX ayvapoodyny éXeyxovons. 
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Good fame is better than wealth (Lept. § 10):— 


ov ydp el pH xpyuar drdAAvte pdvoy oxeTréoy, GAN’ ef cal d6€av 
Xpnoriy, wept is padAov onovddcere 7 wept xpnudrev 1. 
So, in the speech For Phormio (§ 52), we have these words :— 

+++ TOAAGY xpndrwv Td xpnoréy elvar AvotTeAorepdy ott. 
Wealth is inferior to yévos (ibid. § 30):— 

tuiy pev ydp, @ avdpes "APnvator, rots yéver moAlrats ovde bv 
mTAHOos xpnudtwv dvrt rod yévous caddy éorw édécOat ?. 


§ 3. In the opinion of Euripides, nobility of birth (rd 
evyeves) was of more importance than wealth (Frag. 739):— 
ged hed, rd divat warpds evyevods azo 
Sony exe dpdvnow ablopd re. 
Kay yap mévns dv rvyxdvn, xpnords yeyas 
Tit exec rw’, dvapyerpotpevos 8€ ws 
TO TOO Tarpds yevvatoy adedret TpdTy *. 
It is with the noble, not with the merely wealthy, that one 
should marry and give in marriage (Andr. 1279-1283) :— 
Kdr od yapuety Sqr ex Tre yevvalwy yxpear, 
Sodval tr és éaOdovs, dotis eV BovdrEverat ; 
kax@p 5é Aéxtpwy pH 'mOvptay exe, 
pnd el Camdovrovs olcerat depvas ddp0rs° 
ov ydp mor ay mpageav éx Oedv xaxds +. 


To evyevés has other advantages also (Alc. 601-603) :— 
rd yap ebyeves expeperat mpds aldd. 
éy rots dyadoiot 8¢ mavr’ Eveotw codtas. 
It is a dewds Xapaxrip Kadwionuos upon men (Hec. 379-381) :— 


dewvos yapaxtip Kxamlonpos év Bporots 
ecOGv yevéoOar, xamt petCov epyerat 
tis evyevelas Gvoua rotow aflors®, 


1 Of. ibid. § a5. 

* The right and the wrong use of wealth are contrasted in the speech 
Against Midias, § 109. 

> Cf. Frag. 1066. 

* Cf. Frag. 232. 

5 See Paley’s note ad loc. 
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The gods hate not the noble (Hel. 1678):— 


Tovs evyevets ydp ov orvyodot dalpoves. 

Nobility is a defence against misfortune (Heracl. 302-303) :— 
Td dvoTvxés yap niyéver’ Gudverat 
tis dvo-yevelas paddXov. 

The ignoble man cannot hide his nature (Frag. bie — 


ovK éotivy avOpemoict ToLotTo oKdTOS, 

ov xGpua yalas KAnorov, évOa Thy piow 

6 Bveyeris Kpvas dv Teln codds. 
But Euripides frequently declares that high or low birth 
matters little’. All men are originally and naturally equal: 
praise of noble birth is reptoodpuvOov (Frag. 52):— 

meptoaduvlos 6 Adyos, evyévecay el 

Bporeov evrAoynoopev. 

TO yap mdAa Kal mp@rov Gr eyevdueda, 

dua 8 expwwey & Texotoa ya Bporovs, 

Gpolay xOov Anacw eLenaldevoen dyn. 

Teco ovdey ~oxonev’ pla bé yova 

76 7 evyeves al 7d ducyevés. 
‘“’Tis only noble to be good’ (Frag. 336):— 

els 3 evyéveray bAly exw dpdoat xadd’ 

6 pév yap écOAds evyevns Euory’ avnp, 

6 8 ov Slkatos xdy dyelvovos marpos 

Zyvos wepinn, dvoyerhs etvar doxei?. 
In one place (Frag. 22) Euripides says that nobility depends 
only on wealth. But this is spoken with bitter irony :— 

tiv 8 evyéveray mpds Gedy py prow A€ye® 

éy xpnpacw 168 éorl, mH yavpod, marep* 

KUKA@ yap Epes To pe éo6’, 6 8 ovdk exer’ 

kowoiot 8 avrois xpoued @ 8 dy ev ddpots 

xpévoy cuvotky wAEiorov, otros evyerns ®. 


1M. Decharme says (Euripide, &c., p. 162) :—‘Euripide prend résolument 
parti pour les seconds (Svo-yeveis) contre les premiers (eiyeveis).’ 

* Cf. El. 383-385; Frag. 53, 377- 

* Cf. Frag. 9. 
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There is no criterion of nobility (Zl. 550-551):— 
GAN’ evyevets per, év 58 KiBdjAM Tdde. 
modXol yap dvres evyevels elow xaxol}, 

It is destroyed by poverty (ibid. 37-38) :— 
Aapmpot yap és yévos ye, xpnudtov 3% 37 
mevnres, evOev niyéver andddvta. 


There are in the Orators only one or two passages bearing 
on this question. Isocrates says that virtue is of more 
advantage than noble birth (Ad Demon. § 7):— 


h 5 ths dpetns xrjots ols dy axiBdyrws rats d.avolas cvvav- 
&n07, pévn ev ovyynpdoxet, mAovTov 88 Kpelrrwv, xpnoiswrépa 
° ebyevelas eorl, x.7.A. 


But nobility is never lost (Hel. § 44):— 
naloraro yap Tas yey GAXas ebruxlas traxéws peramitrovcas, Thy 
3° ebyéverav det rots atrots mapayévovcay, x.t.A. 


Isaeus implies that davipayaéla is more deserving of honour 
than yévos (v. § 47):— 


ér, 3¢ 6 “Aptoroyelrwy éxeivos cat “Apuddios ob did 7d yévos 
éripnOnoay GAAG bia riv dvdpayabiay, fs ool ovdw péreoriy, & 
Atxatdyeves ?. 


Berlage (pp. 173-174) points out that Euripides was not 
the first Greek writer to maintain that noble birth is inferior 
to mental endowment. Democritus, Epicharmus, and Sophocles 
had all made this observation. The words of Euripides, 
Frag. 52 (see p. go), are recalled by those of Sophocles, 
Frag. 532 (Nauck) :— 

ty dodov dvOpdzuv pl WeEe warpds 

Kal parpos nuas duépa tovs ndvras’ ovdels 
é£oxos dANos €BAaorev GAAov. 

Béoxe. 5 rods pev potpa dvaoapueplas, 

tous 8 GABos judy, Tots 5@ dSovdAclas U—-— 
—~vvu-— dvydp vy’ avayxas. 


1 Cf. ibid. 367 ff. ; Hec. 592-598 (with Paley’s notes). 
2 Cf. Demosthenes, For Phormio, § 30 (quoted above, p. 89). 
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But the sophist Lycophron alone had said plainly that the 
advantage of nobility was in appearance only, and that in 
reality there was no difference between gentle and simple !,— 
a conclusion to which he may have come by applying the 
sophistic doctrine concerning vduos and d¢vois*.  Berlage 
admits that Euripides also may have reasoned from this 
doctrine, but is of opinion that his views are rather to be 
ascribed to the social and political changes which had occurred 
in Athens. In the early history of a state, the noble are 
the wealthy, and the noble and wealthy are really the best 
men in the state. This is true of the early history of Athens. 
But, with the defeat of the Persians and the steady growth 
of democracy, a change came. It was not, perhaps, so ap- 
parent in the generation which actually drove back the 
Persian invaders. But it was apparent in the next generation. 
A youth who had not known the hardships of their fathers, 
and had become accustomed to the idea of oriental softness 
and luxury, gradually became more haughty, dissipated, 
effeminate. On the other hand the common people had done 
their part in the wars, and had proved themselves in no 
way inferior to the rest of the citizens. The numbers, wealth 
and importance of the vaurixds dxAos had steadily increased, 
and they could no longer be disregarded. Men began to 
see that the wealthy and highborn were not always the 
ablest men, and that it was not just that all the honours 
should go to them. Hence the idea arose that the position 
of the highborn—which originally had rested upon a certain 
natural difference—was unjustifiable; that wealth and rank 
and noble birth, by which men were now distinguished, were 
nothing; that all men were originally equal; and that the 
only superiority which one man could possess over another 
was the superiority of body or of mind. 


§ 4. The most interesting question here is, whether this 


! Berlage (p. 174) quotes from Pseudo-Plut. de nobilit. 18. 2:—éxelvos ydp 
(sc. Lycophron) dvyrimapaBddrAow érépas dyabois abrhy, ebyevelas per ovv, pyoty, 
dpaves rd Kaos, év Adyw 52 1d cepvdy, ds wpds Séfay ovcay Ti aipeow adrijs- 
kara 8’ ddAnbeav oddtv diapépovras rods d-yeveis ray eb-yevaov. 

* See Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, ii. p. 477 (English Translation). 
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idea of the equality of all men—this distinction between 
popos and dvois—was carried to its logical limits, and whether 
it was held to apply to the slaves who, numerically, formed 
so large a proportion of the Athenian state, though politically 
they were mere ciphers. 


Slaves, generally, were in evil repute with the ancients. 
Homer says that slavery takes away half a man’s virtue 
(Od. xvii. 322-323) :— 

jpiov yap t aperis amoalyvrat evpvota Zevs 
dvépos, evr’ av pw cara dovAvoy juap Ednow. 


This, the ordinary view, is what we find frequently in the 
Orators. lLysias says they are evilly-disposed to their masters 
(vil. § 35):— 

. +. wept d& ray decrordy, ols Tep¥xact KaxovovoTarot ... 


It is a reproach to be d0dA0s Kal éx SovAwy (xiii. §§ 18, 64). 

- Demosthenes tells us that to the Greeks of a former age 
freedom was the dpos and xavdév of all good (On the Crown, 
§ 296):— oO 

2. THY & edrevdepiay Kal rd pydé’ exew deondrny airav, & 
Tots mpotépos "EAAnow Spot tav ayaddy yoav cal Kavdves, dvare- 
Tpogores, 

In one place (Lepét. § 131) he has the combination do06A0 xat 
paotiylas. 

In the speech Against Timocrates (§ 124) there is an in- 
teresting comparison drawn between rhetors and depraved 
and thankless slaves :— 

elra mpotmAakiCovew twas idle rots Adyots, ws adrol KaAot 
kayabol, movnpGv Kat dxapiorwy olxerdv rpdmous éxovtes. kat 
yap éxelywv, @ dvdpes Sixacral, door dv ercVOepor yévwvrat, ov Tis 
édevdepias yap éxovor rots deondrats, GAAA pucodo. pddALoTa 
ndvrov dvOpdreav, Sri ovvloacw atrots s0vrAevcacw. otrw 8) 
kat otros of pyropes ovK dyanGow ex TevyTwy TrOvoLOL amd THs 
morEws ytyvduevot, AAG Kal mpommAaklCover Td TAGs, Ort cbvoidev 
airdp éxdoros Ta éy th wevlg cat vedrynre emurndedpara. 


A freeman could not be tortured in giving evidence, a slave 
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might (Aphobus, § 39):—didmep rots Spodoyoupéves dovdovs 
mapaBas tov édevOepoy nflov Bacavllew, dv ovd’ Sovoy mapadodvac'. 
Slaves had, however, a right to a trial in murder cases 
(Antiphon, sept rod “Hp@dov ddvov, § 48) :— 

xalrot ovde of rods deamdras dzoxtelvayres, Cav ex’ adiropdpy 
AnpOGow, ovd' obrot amodvycKovew tn’ abrGy tév szpoonkdyrwr, 
GAAG tapadiddacw avrovs TH apxy KaTa vopous tuerépovs warplovs. 
K.T.A, 4, 

At Athens, as we learn from Isocrates and Demosthenes, 
slaves were treated with great kindness. It was perhaps 
due to this fact, and to their presuming on the indulgence 
shown them, that they frequently exhibited such impudence 
as they did. Specimens of this impudence are numerous in 
Aristophanes; and, though they are doubtless exaggerated, 
doubtless also they contain some truth. 

Isocrates tells us that the Athenians treated their slaves 
better than the Spartans did their freemen (Panegyr. § 123):— 


ovdels yap nuay otrws alklCerat rots olxéras ws éxeivot rovs 
érevddpous xodd(ovorn ®, 
And from Demosthenes we learn that the law relating to 
dBpis protected slaves no less than freemen (Agst. Midias, 
§§ 47-50). 

But in the Orators there is not, so far as I can find, 
a single passage which so much as suggests that the slave 
is the equal of the freeman, or that slavery is in opposition 
to natural right. 


Let us see what Euripides has to say on the subject. 
As we might expect, there is much both of blame and of 
praise. 

Not all slaves are loyal to their masters (Alc. 210-211) :— 


ov ydp TL mdvres eV povodcr Kotpdvors, 
dor éy Kaxotow evpevets tmapeotdvat. 


1 Cf. Agst. Timocrates, § 167. 
2 Cf. (with Paley’s note) Euripides, Hecuba, 291-292 :— 
vépos 8 éy bpiv rots 7’ édXevdépas toos 
wai roict BovAas aiparos xetra: wépt. 
* See Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 9; Old Greek Life, p. 40: Fowler, The City-State of 
the Greeks and Romans, p. 179. 
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Té d0dA0v is always xaxdv (Hec. 332-333) :— 
alat’ rd d00A0y ws Kaxdv wépux’ del, 
ropa 6 & wh xpn, ty Bla Kparodpevoy!. 
Slaves are friendly to the strongest (41. 632-633) :— 
OP. jpiv & av elev, ef xparoipev, evpevets ; 
IP. d0vAwy yap Buoy rotro, cot 8% asvpdopor. 
Their god is their belly (Frag. 49) :— 


mAeyxov’ otrw yap kaxdv do0dA0v yévos 
yaorip Gnavta, roumlaw 8 ovdey oxomel. 
A slave with too high thoughts is a grievous burden (Frag. 
48) :— 
. . « dovAov Ppovodvros paddrov H dpovely xpenv 
ovx éorw &xOos petCov ovde dépacw 
ktjows Kaxlwy ovd’ dvwdedeotépa. 


He is a fool who trusts a slave (Frag. 86) :— 


Saris 82 S0vAM gurl morever Bpotdr, 

woAAny wap hyiv pwplay dpduxaver. 
Death with freedom is better than life with slavery (Frag. 
245):— 

ey 5€ cot pdvoy mpopwva, py ént dovdclay sore 

(Gv Ex@y Ons, mapdy cot xarOaveiy erevdepy. 


But there are good slaves, who are concerned at their 
masters’ woes (Alc. 813):— 


xalpwv 16° huiv sernorGy pédret naka *. 


Their only disgrace is their name (Ion, 854-856) :— 


ey ydp Tt Tots SovAotow aloytyny déper, 
rotvoua’ ta 3 dAAa mdvta tdv édrevdépwv 
ovdels xaxlwy dodd0s, Soris cOAds 7% 


+ For various renderings of this passage see Paley’s note ad loc. Cf. 
Frag. 217. 
* Cf. Medea, 54-55 :— 
Xpnorotar SovrAas fuppopa rd 8eorordy 
wkaxws nitvovta wat ppeviv dvOdmrrerat. 
See also ibid. 1138; Hel. 1641; Bacch. 1028; Frag. 85. 
> Of. Frag. 511. 
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The messenger in the Helena prays that he may be in the 
number of good slaves, and that his mind may be free if 
his name is not (Hel. 726-733) :— 


Kaxos yap Goris pH oéBet Ta dsermroTay 

cat &vyyéynbe cat Evvwdlver xaxois. 

éya pep elny, xel mépvy’ Suws Adropis, 

éy rotot yevvalorow nprOunpevos 

SovAotot, ToUvon odK exwv edrEvOepor, 

toy voov dé. Kpetoooy yap Téd’ 7) dvoty Kaxoty 
éy’ dvra xpjocba, tas dpévas 7 éxew Kaxas 
dAAwpy tr’ axovewy dodAoyv dvra tay wédas. 


A similar idea we find in Frag. 831 :— 


wodAotot SovAas Tovvopn’ aloypdv, 7 5 dpny 
TGV ovxt dSovAwy éor edevdepwrépa. 


In no Greek author do we find the case of the slave so 
often and so ably pleaded as we do in Euripides!. In this, 
as in much else, he has a great deal more of the modern 
mind than his contemporaries or his immediate successors. 
Yet even Euripides nowhere says clearly and plainly that 
slavery violates nature,—unless indeed he means to extend to 
slaves the idea expressed in Frag. 52 (quoted above, p. 90). 
Alcidamas, a pupil of Gorgias, declared that by nature all 
men were born free. Aristotle, too, in one or two passages 
(e.g. Ethics, vill. 11. 7) would draw a distinction between 
the slave as slave and the slave as man. But this, though 
he does not seem to see it, is inconsistent with his whole 
position in regard to slavery*. And Aristotle’s position was 
that of ancient Greece °. 


1 Cf. Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 168-171: Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, 
pp. 188-191: Paley, Euripides, i. Preface, xiii-xiv, and note on Andr. 56: 
Jerram, notes on Hel. 728; Alc. 194. 

2 Aristotle had no high opinion of the character of slaves. See Poetics, 
1454 & 

3 Cf. Mahaffy, Euripides, p.9; Greek Antiquities, pp. 39, 58. See also, for some 
account of slavery at Athens, Becker, Charicles, Excursus on Scene vii: Abbott, 
Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens, pp. 342-344: and, for the growth of 
humanity, Campbell, Greek Tragedy, p. 250. 





CHAPTER VIII 


POLITICS : ABSTENTION FROM PUBLIC LIFE—PATRIOTISM 
—EXILE—GREEKS AND BARBARIANS—ATHENS AND 
SPARTA—TYRANNY, OLIGARCHY, AND DEMOCRACY— 
DEM AGOGUES—COSMOPOLITANISM. 


It would be superfluous in this place to trace the history 
of Greece from the Persian Wars to the victory of Philip, 
and to show how Athens gradually reached the summit of 
her power under Pericles; how that power began to decline 
about the time of Pericles’ death, and received its downfall 
at Aegospotami!; how Sparta succeeded Athens, and Thebes 
Sparta; how Greek disunion became a disease past remedy, 
and how Greek liberty was finally crushed at Chaeronea?. 


1 For the social and political decay of Athens,—the effect of the loss of 
Pericles, of the great plague, of the war, &c. see Abbott, Pericles, dc., 
Pp. 235-236, 351-354. The effects of the plague are of more importance, 
I think, than is sometimes assigned to them by historians. It was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes which gave Athens her first great impulse on 
her downward career. The careful calculations of Pericles were overturned ; 
the people were disheartened and their strength reduced ; worst of all, there 
were sown those seeds of moral and social disorder which were afterwards to 
yield so bitter a fruit. If the physical disease was bad, infinitely worse was 
the moral disease which it engendered. The plague shook the material 
power of Athens more than Sparta had yet been able to do, but it did more: 
it introduced evils which would make Sparta’s work easier in time to come. 
There was neither fear of the gods nor regard for men: the sensual pleasures 
of the moment were all that was craved. See Thue. ii. 53: Lloyd, Age of 
Pericles, ii. pp. 400-401. Grote (c. lxvii) denies any such moral (or political) 
corruption, but his account, as it seems to me, is exaggerated and one-sided. 
For the evil effects of internal ordots as one of the causes of the decay of the 
city-state see Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks and Romans, c. ix: Thue, iii. 
82-83. 

2 i.e. Liberty or political freedom in the old Greek sense: see Jebb, Attic 


H 
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If the external condition of things was bad, the internal was 
no better. During the period of disintegration which began 
with the Peloponnesian War, the severance of each state 
from its neighbours and from the whole national life of 
Greece was reflected in the severance of the individual from 
the particular state of which he was a member. Formerly 
the individual had hardly viewed himself as apart from the 
state, but now private needs and private interests assumed 
an ever increasing importance’. This movement is best seen 
in the case of Athens. There was a great fall from Pericles 
to Cleon and Hyperbolus, and a still greater fall to the 
demagogue of the fourth century B.c. as painted for us by 
the Orators. Politics had fallen into disrepute, and many 
of the noblest citizens held aloof from public life. The 
government thus fell into inferior hands. The people be- 
came distrustful of themselves, and political leaders were 
everything. The citizens could not bring themselves to 
undergo personal hardship and personal service for the good 
of the state: they preferred to be amused, and to leave the 
fighting to mercenaries. In the earlier history of Greece the 
political and military departments had been united; and 
much of the splendour of that earlier history is no doubt 
due to this fact. But later came specialisation; and, though 
one might now find men who were better generals and 
men who were better speakers, there were not to be found 


Orators, ii. p.23. And cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 265-269 (Livre III. 
©. Xviii—De Uomnipotence de UVEtat; les anciens n’ont pas connu la liberté in- 
dividuelle) :—‘ Dans une société établie sur de tels principes, la liberté in- 
dividuelle ne pouvait pas exister. ... I] n’y avait rien dans "homme qui fat 
indépendant. ... Les anciens ne connaissaient ni la liberté de la vie privée, 
ni la liberté de I’éducation, ni la liberté religieuse.... La funeste maxime 
que le salut de I’Etat est la loi supréme, a été formulée par l’antiquité. On 
pensait que le droit, la justice, la morale, tout devait céder devant l’intérét 
de la patrie. .. . Le gouvernement s’appela tour & tour monarchie, aristocratie, 
démocratie ; mais aucune de ces révolutions ne donna aux hommes la vraie 
liberté, la liberté individuelle. Avoir des droits politiques, voter, nommer 
des magistrats, pouvoir étre archonte, voila ce qu’on appelait la liberté; mais 
Vhomme n’en était pas moins asservi & VEtat. Les anciens, et surtout les 
Grees, s’exagérérent toujours l’importance et les droits de la société.’ 

1 The great peril of Hellas was the selfish blindness of political leaders. 
See Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. c. xli, and c. Lxiv (p. gor). 
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better statesmen who were at once generals and speakers '. 
The view of public affairs was narrower, and the government 
in consequence became worse. The political and military 
as well as the moral character of the people had become 
degraded 2. 


To the political life of his time Euripides did not stand 
in any very close relation. In him the Greek idea that every 
citizen should be a politician was not realised. He lived the 
retired life of a student ®, and cultivated no companionship 
so sedulously as that of books, of which his collection was 
famous in Athens. Yet, though he never played an active 
part in politics, he was by no means indifferent to public 


1 See Macaulay, On the Athenian Orators: Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 371-372. 

* See Butcher, Demosthenes, c. i: Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 14-17: Kennedy's 
Translation of Demosthenes, Agst. Timocrates, éc.. Appendix X (The Empire of 
Athens). 

5 See Decharme, Furipide, éc., p. 9 (‘C’était un mélancolique, un méditatif 
passionné pour la solitude. ... Ce solitaire dédaigneux de la vie active,’ &.) : 
Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. o. lxii: Aristoph. Frogs, 1498. Cf. also Alc. 962 ff, 
where Euripides seems to speak of his own literary researches (see Paley’s 
note ad loc.) :— 

dyn wai 3d povoas 
Kat perdporos fa, Kat 
wArcoroy dipduevos Ad-yow 
Kpeioooy ovsey dvdyxas 
nupoy, K.T.A. 
But Euripides saw that he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow 
(El. 295-296) :— ob yap 003’ d¢nmuor 
yvepnv eveiva: rois copois Alay cogphy. | 
And there is the passage in the Medea (295-305), where Euripides seems to 
have his own case in view :— 
xp? 8’ obx06’ Sams dprippaw wépur’ dxip 
waidas tepicaas étxddackecba: copots* 
xapis yap dAAns fs Exovow dpylas 
gOdvov mpds dorav dAddvover Sucpevij. 
oxaocio: wey ydp Kawa mpooplpay copa 
Bégers dxpeios Kod copds wepuxévar* 
tav 8 ad Soxovvraw ecidévar 71 wotxldoy 
xpelacow vomucbe’s Aumpds év mdr Pavel. 
dyad 52 xabr?) rhode Kowava TvxNs. 
Gopi) yap ovca Trois péy ely’ éewipOovos, 
[rots 8 hovyxaia, Trois 8¢ Oarépov rpdmov, | 
trois 3 av mpoodyrns: elyt 8 ob Ayay copy. 
For a passage on the cultivation of the Muses see Her. Fur. 673 ff. 
H 2 
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interest’. The Medea, for example, exhibited in 431 B.c., 
has a distinct bearing on the relations of Athens to Corinth 
and Megara. Nor was Euripides the only prominent Athenian 
citizen who sinned—if sin it was—by thus withdrawing 
from public life. Anaxagoras had set the example: it was 
followed by Socrates ?, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and others. 
In the Antiopa the rival advantages of a life of publicity 
and a life of retirement are put forward by Zethus and 
Amphion. There can be little doubt that, in the person of 
Amphion, Euripides is pleading his own cause. Zethus is 
the mouthpiece of orthodox opinion. The fragment is thus 
restored by Nauck (185) :— 
~~ Gpedreis dv [oe ppovricew expav'| 

yoxiis plow [yap] dd3e yevvalay [Aaxov] 

yovatxoplum d:ampémets poppepart 

.... Kour dy domldos xire 

[xadGs] ducAnoeas, ott’ ZAAwv trep 

veavixoy Bovdevya Bovdretoad [re] % 
With the arguments of Zethus we may compare Suppl. 
881-887,—lines in which the active duties of a citizen are set 
forth, and Euripides accuses his own mode of life :— 

6 8 av rplros révd’ ‘Inropédwy towed edu’ 

mats Sv érdévApno’ ev6ds od apds Hdovas 

povedy tpatécOa, mpds rd padOaxdy Blov, 

dypovs 3% valwy, oxdAnpa tH pioer didovds 

éxatpe mpds tavdpeiov, és r dypas lav 

Ummous te xalpwy réga 7 évtelvwy xepoww 

wohe. Tapacxely copa xphoysoy Oéduwv 4, 

1 For an excellent discussion on the relation of many of the dramas of 
Euripides to the political events of the time at which they were written see 
Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, pp. 13-15. See also Decharme, Euripide, 
d&c., pp. 172-206: Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. c. 1xii (the play with which he deals 
specially being the Medea): Jerram’s Heracl. Introd. pp. 4-5: Beck’s Heracl. 
Introd. p. xi: Mahaffy, Hist, of Gr. Lit. (1883) I. p. 341. For a special treat- 
ment of the Heracl. and Suppl. as ‘drames de circonstance’ see Decharme, 
Euripide, &c., pp. 191-204. 

* Cf. Plato, Apol. 23 B:—xai ind ratrns rijs doxoXlas obre rt rev Tis wéAEos 
mpatal por oxoAn yéyover Efcov Ad-you ove THY olxeiwy. 


* See the fragment in Plato, Gorg. 485 E, and the whole speech of Callicles 
in that passage. * Cf. Frag. 512. 
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It is the quiet, retired life, however, that is the life of the 
good and wise (Jon, 598-601) :— 
Scot 88 xpnotol duvdyevol rt’ efva codot 
atyGot Kov omeviovow és ra mpdypara, 
yéAror éy atrots pwplay re AnYouat 
ovx hovxdtwy évy mérdex PdBov TAEq. 
(Ibid. 634) :— 
THY piAtarny pev mpGtrov avOpdros cXoANv. 
And we may again quote the famous lines (frag. 910) :— 
GABuos Sorts tHs toroplas 
éoxe padnoww, 
pyre woAtray él anpootyny 
pyr els adlxous mpdgers dppdp, 
GAN’ aBaydrov KaBopdv dicews 
Kdopov aynpwv, 7h TE cvvéoTH 
kat Sun xat Srws. 
rots 8& rotovrots ovdéror aloypady 
Epywy perdddnpa mpoolCet. 


The busybody is a fool (Frag. 193):— 
Sorts 88 mpdoces ToAAA pH Mpaccew mapdr, 
pG@pos, mapdv Civ ndéws ampdypova?. 
He who is busiest makes most mistakes (Frag. 576) :— 
6 wAclota tpdocwy mrcicO duaprdve. Bpordr. 
The ideal life, to Euripides’ way of thinking, is that of the 
avrovpyds described in the Orestes (917-922) :— 
dAdos 8 dvaoras deye TQd evayria, 
poppy pev ovx evwmds, avdpetos 8 arip, 
ddtyaxis dorv kayopas xpalywy Kixdov, 
avroupyés, olmep kat povor od over yay, 
Luverés 5& ywpety déudoe tots Adyos OéAwp, 
dxépatos, dverlAnnrov joxnxas Blov 2. 


1 Cf. Hipp. 785; Frag. 787, 788. 

* Euripides was friendly to the agricultural interest: see Paley’s note 
adloc. Isaeus says that a good life is the best Aeroupyia (Frag. 30) :—#youpat 
peylorny eva: ray Aecroupyi@y Tov Kal’ Hyudpay Blov kdcpiov Kat odxppova wapéxety, 
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During the Peloponnesian war, when Athens was a prey to 
civil strife, and when selfish interests were so large a factor 
in the motives of her leaders, it was little wonder that 
a man like Euripides, whose natural bent was not towards 
action, but towards thought and study, should have preferred 
to leave politics alone. 


Not on this account, however, are we to think that Euripides 
cared nothing for his country. Again and again we meet 
with the thought that nothing is dearer than one’s native 
land, nothing more wretched than exile. 

It is only in one’s native land that one can live a life of 
happiness and joy (Alc. 168-169) :— 


. » GAX’ eddaluovas 
éy yh warpdg reprvdy éxnAjoat Blov. 
One must love one’s country (Phoen. 358-359) :— 
GAN dvayxaiws exer 
marpldos épay amayras. 
Nothing else is so dear to mortals (ibid. 406) :— 
4 tarpls, @s goxe, plAraroyv Bporots}. 
It is an impious thing to invade one’s country (ibid. 432- 
434) :— 
émt yap riy éuny otparevouat 
moédw, Oeous 8 éxadpoo’ ws axovolws 
tots @tArdrois Toxedow npdunv ddpv 3. 


It is a glorious thing to die for one’s country (Tro. 386- 


387):— 
TpGes 82 ampGrop pév, rd KdAAoTOY KXéos, 


imtp adrpas €Oynoxov °. 


1 Cf. Frag. 6, 817. 

? Cf. ibid. 994-996. 

S Cf. ibid. 1168-1170; Phoen. 997 ff. For the pain for country cf. also 
Med. 35; Tro. 375, 378, 386, 389, 458, 599, 1275 ff., 1302, 1311, 1316, 1931 ; 
Frag. 347, 360 (ll. 5-8), 7a9. For the religious side of this patriotism see 
Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 234:—‘L’amour de la patrie, c’est la piété des 
anciens.’ The whole chapter is interesting (Livre III. c. xiii.—Le Patriotisme ; 


LExil). 
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Exile brings many evils in its train (Med. 461-462) :— 
TOAN epéAxerar vy) 
kaka ftv adrp. 
A life of exile is a bitter life (Hipp. 1048-1049) :-— 


GAN’ éx matp~as pvyas dAnretwv xGovds 
Eévnv én’ atay AuTpdv avrAnoes Blov}. 


It is the last and worst of Hecuba’s miseries (Tro. 1272- 
1274) :— 

ot ’y® rdAatva’ rtoiro 5 7d Aolabov 

kal répua mdvtwy Tév eudv on Kaxov’ 

éfeyue tarpidos, méAts tpamrerat tupl, 


There is no woe like exile (El. 1314-1315) :— 


kal tives GdAat orovayal pelCous 
7) yiis tatplas Spov éxdelnew ; 


Some of the evils of exile are described in the Phoen. (388- 


397) :— } 
IO. ré rd oréperOat warpidos ; 4} Kxaxdv péya ; 
TIO. péytoroy’ Epyp 8 éort petCov 7) Adyo. 
10. rls & rpdémos atrod; rl puydow 1d dbucyepés ; 
TIO. éy pev péytorov, ovx exes mappyotay. 
10. d0vAou 7d8° eftras, pH A€yew & tis pore’. 
IIO. ras tay xparovvtwy dpablas pépew ypedv. 
10. cal rodro Aumpdv, Lvvacodety rots pi codots. 
10. add’ és 1rd xépdos mapa piow dSovdcvréopr. 
10, al 8 éAmides Bdécxovor dvyddas, as Adyos. 
TIO. xadots BAétovel y’ supaci, pédAdAovor 5€ 3, 


1 Cf. ibid. 897-898. 

2 For other passages bearing on the misery of exile see Med. 34, 643; Hec. 
480, 913; Tro. 375-378; Hel. 273-275; El. 236, 352; Bacch. 1350, 1353-1355, 
1382; Phoen. 369-370, 378, 417-418, 1621, 1710, 1723. Cf. also Plato, Crito, 
52 C: and see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 234-236:—‘Il fallait que la 
possession de la patrie fit bien précieuse; car les anciens n’imaginaient 
guére de chatiment plus cruel d’en priver l‘homme, La punition ordinaire 
des grands crimes était l’exil. . . . Il contenait ce que les modernes ont appelé 
Pexcommunication. ... L’exil mettait un homme hors de la religion... . Il 
nest pas surprenant que les républiques anciennes aient presque toujours 
permis au coupable d’échapper & la mort par la fuite. L’exil ne semblait pas 
un supplice plus doux que la mort,’ 
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Passages abound in which Euripides asserts that the Greek 
is superior to the Barbarian }. 
In Greece justice and law are observed: with the bar- 
barian might is right (Med. 536-538) :— 
mpG@tov pev “EAAGS’ avri BapBdpov xovds 
yatay xarotkeis, cal dlkny énloracat 
vouors Te xpnvba, pH mpds loxvos xdpuv. 
We have a picture of barbarian lawlessness and outrage in 
Andr. 173-176 :— 
rovovroy wav Td BdapBapoy yévos" 
marnp te Ovyarpt mats re pnrpt plyvurar 
xdpn 7 adeAda, dia Gdvov 3 of dirraror 
Xwpodot, kat tavd’ ovdéey eFelpyer vdpos. 
Greeks should rule barbarians. The barbarian is a slave, the 
Greek is free (ph. Aul. 1400-1401) :— 
BapBdpwyv 8 “EdAnvas Gpxew elxds, GAA’ ov BapBdpovs, 
pijrep, “EAAnvev’ To pev yap So0Aov, of 8 eArcvbepor®. 
The Phrygians are described as soft, luxurious, cowardly 
(Or, 11T1-1112):— 
TIT. rivas ; Ppvydv ydp ovdév’ av tpécawp’ eyo. 
OP. ofouvs évdtrpwv kat ptpwv éemordras. 
And again (ibid. 1351-1352) :— 
- - - obver’ Gvdpas, od Dpvyas xaxots, 
etpoy expagev ofa xpi) mpdooew Kxaxods. 
It is a reproach that Greeks should act like barbarians 
(Tro. 759-760) :— 
® BdpBap’ éfevpdvres “EAAnves xaxd, 
ti tévde traida xrelver’ ovdev alriov® ; 


1 *The Greeks were, in their own view, something even more than a chosen 
people ; they were, as they conceived, a race primarily and lineally distinct 
from all the races of men, the very children of the gods, whose holy separa- 
tion was attested by that deep instinct of their nature which taught them to 
loathe the alien’ (Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 417). Cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
p. 228 :—‘ C’est ainsi que la religion établissait entre le citoyen et I’étranger 
une distinction profonde et ineffagable.’ See the whole chapter (Livre III. 
Cc. Xli.—Le Citoyen et U Etranger). 

2 See Paley’s note ad loc. 

5 See also Med. 1339 ff.; Hec. 1199-1131; Hel. 276; Bacch. 483; Heracl. 
130-131 ; Or. 485-487, 1426 ff., 1483-1485 ; Iph. Aul. 74; Frag. 719. 
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Praise of Athens was a commonplace with the dramatists as 
it was later with the orators. But none speaks with more 
pride and affection of Athens than does Euripides: he was 
deeply conscious of the proud position of being an Athenian 
citizen’, Passages in praise of Athens are abundant— 
in fact, too abundant—in his plays* For, as he himself 
says (Heracl. 202-203):—xal yap ody énlpOovoy Alay énawweiv 
€oTl. 
Most famous of all is that eulogy of Athens in the Medea 
(824-845), which has been compared with the celebrated ode 
in the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles :— 
"EpexdetSae 1d madardy dABror 
kal OeGv tatdes paxdpwr, tepas 
X@pas amopOjrov 1 dmopepBopevoe 
KAewordtay codlav, det a Aaympordrov 
Batvovres GBpGs aldépos, évOa 06’ ayvas 
évvéa TIvepl3as Movoas Adyovot 
£avdav “Appovlay guredoat 
Tov KaAAwvdov 7 and Kydicod pods 
tay Kinpw xdAnovow apvocapévay 
X@pas xatanvedoa perplas dvéuwv 
novmvdovs avpas’ det 8 émBaddAopnévay 
xalracw evaddyn poddwv mrdxov dvOdwy 
Ta oodig mapédpous wéprew epwras, 
mavtolas dperas fuvepyots °, 

Athens is renowned for piety and justice (Heracl. go1-903):— 
€xets 65dv tiv’, @ wédrts, Sixarov" 
ov xp tore Tdd adedéoOat, 
Tinav Geos *. 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, p. 5 :—‘ Athen, die hauptstadt 
von Hellas, das attische Reich berufen zur vormacht aller Hellenen, das ist 
die voraussetzung seines politischen denkens, wie sie es sein musste.’ 

2 For this ‘ almost vulgar patriotism’ see Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 36. KaAewds 
and A:wapés are adjectives continually used to describe Athens. As to 
Athenian invention of legends for the glorification of Athens see Holm, i. 
pp. 111, 132; Jerram’s Heracl. Introd. pp. 7-8; Beck’s Heracl. Introd. p. xii. 
M. Decharme says (Euripide, éc., p. 206) :—‘La tragédie grecque est encore 
chez Euripide ce qu’elle était chez Eschyle: une école de patriotisme.’ 


3 For the thought that the Muses honour Athens see Rhesus, 941 ff. 
* See Paley’s note ad loc., and cf. Heracl. 770-783, to1a-1013 ; Med. 846 ff. 
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Athens is free (Heracl. 61-62) :-— 
ov dq7* émel pot Buds apxécer Oeod 
édevddpa re yat’, év } BeByxapev?. 
Athens is the champion of the weak (Suppl. 379-380) :— 


ob tor o€Bets dixav, ro 8 Hocov ddiulg 
vépets, Toy Te SvaTLXH TavTa pver*. 


The Athenian citizen enjoys zappnola and lonyopla (Heracl. 
181-182) :-— 

dvat, trdpxer wey dd’ ev ty of xOovl, 

elmeity dxodoal 7” év péper mdpeorl pot, 

xovdels pp anodce. mpdcbev, Gomep &AdOOen 3, 


The Athenians are airéyOoves (Lon, 589-590) :-— 


etval gaot ras airdxOovas 
kkewvas ’AOnvas ovx émeloaxtoy yévos *. 


This boast, as we shall see, is a commonplace with the 
Orators. 


The obverse to Euripides’ love of Athens is his hatred of 
Sparta. 

Athens and Sparta are contrasted in the Supplices (187- 
190) :— 
: Sadptn pev wp Kal tmetolkiATat tpdmovs’ 
Ta 8 GAAa pixpa Kaobevn. mddts 8% oF 
pdr dbvair’ av révd? brooryvat mévov" 
Ta T olxrpa ydp dSédopKe K.T.A. 


1 Cf. Heracl. 113, 197-200, 244, 287, 957; Suppl. 403-408, 477, 518-521. The 
play of the Supplices—like the Heraclidae—is filled with praise of Athens. To 
quote the argument, 76 82 3papya éyxduov ’AOnvay. 

3 Cf. Med. 759 ff. ; Her. Fur. 1334-1335; Heracl. 176-178. For the humanity 
of the Athenians and their protection of strangers see Holm, i. pp. 111, 121, 
377-378; and cf. Thuc.i.2. Of the Heraclidae M. Decharme says (Euripide, &c., 
p. 197) :—‘ Cette tragédie a pour objet principal la glorification d’Athénes, 
vengeresse des faibles contre le fort, protectrice des droits saints de l’hospi- 
talité.’ 

3 Cf. Hipp. 421-423. 

* Cf. Frag. 360 (ll. 5-8); and see Holm, i. p. 377. For other passages in 
praise of Athens see Alc. 452; Hipp. 759, 1094; Suppl. 187 ff., 353, 575-5773 
Ion, 29, 26a, 737, 1038; Tro. 800; El. 1320; Iph. Taur. 1130; Heracl. 306, 
423-424. 
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And there is a fierce invective against Sparta in the 
Andromache (445-453):— 


@® wacw dvOpdnoww éxOoro. Bporay, 
Uadprns évorxor, SdAva Bovdevrypia, 

Wevdav dvaxres, pnxavoppddot Kaxav, 

éduxra xovdev tytés, GAAD wav wépE 
dpovodyres, ddikws evtuyxeir’ dy’ “EdAdda. 

tl 8’ ovx ey tpiv dor; ov mAciota ddvot; 
ovK aloxpoxepdeis ; ob A€yorTes GAAG pev 
yAdoon, ppovodvres 8’ GAN’ ederploxer@ del; 
dAdo 3, 


The cause of this hatred is not far to seek. The Spartan 
system *, with its secrecy and restraints, and, above all, its 
eare of the body to the neglect of the mind, could be regarded 
by Euripides only with disfavour. 


Euripides was not the kind of man to be the devoted 
adherent of any political party,—at least in an active, public 
way. . There was too much indecision in his character for 
that®. He inveighs bitterly against tyranny, but no less 
bitterly against demagogues, the bane of democracy. On the 
whole, his theory of government—if theory it can be called— 
seems to resemble that of Carlyle. He would have a demo- 
cracy, but it must be led by the ‘Kanning man‘. Here 


1 See Paley’s note ad loc., and cf. Andr. 724-726; Tro. 210 ff. So Euripides 
always depicts Menelaus in a bad light: see Iph. Aul. 360 (with Paley’s note). 
See also Paley’s notes on Andr. 445, 595 ff.: Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 189 ff. 

2 See Pericles’ Funeral Oration in Thue. ii: Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. c. xl. 

* This indecision has been already noticed in his treatment of religion 
and the myths. 

* See Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 37:—‘He was precisely that sort of broad- 
minded sympathetic thinker who refuses to adopt the views of any party, 
but holds sometimes with the one and sometimes with the other. Thus in 
matters of education and of general enlightenment, he certainly stood with 
the advanced Radicals and Freethinkers, with Anaxagoras, with the sophists 
and rhetoricians, who were breaking down the old barriers of thought. But 
in politics his plays produce a strong conviction that he opposed this very 
party, and held with the old Conservatives and the peace policy, represented 
by a section of the nobility and the stout farmers of Attica.’ M. Decharme says 
(Euripide, &c., p. 187) :—‘ Euripide est done partisan de la paix. ... I aime la 
paix parceque la guerre lui fait naturellement horreur, parceque son Ame est 
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we may with safety regard the opinions of Euripides as 
expressed by the words he puts in the mouths of his 
characters. He is careless of anachronisms. Theseus (Suppl. 
2.39, ff.) speaks like an Athenian of the Periclean age: Hecuba 
(Hec. 291-292) refers to a law passed in the time of the 
democracy. 


Euripides has much to say against tyrants '. 

They are inexorable (Med. 119-121):— 
dewva Tupdvvwyv Anpata, kal Tos 
6Aly’ dpxopuevot, ToAAG Kparodrtes, 
xarenGs dpyas peraBaddAovorw. 

Tyranny is a prosperous wrong (Phoen. 549-551) :— 
rl ray rupavvld’, ddixlay evdalpova, 
rias Umepdhev, cal py’ ynoa Tdde, 
mepiBrAémerOar tluvoy ; Kevov pev ovr. 


It is the most wretched of all things (Frag. 605) :— 


70 8 écyaroy 8) Todro Ourpacrdy Bporois, 
tupavuls, ovx evpots av dOALéreEpor. 


The tyrant lives a life of alarm: he hates the good, and makes 
friends of the evil: he is in constant fear of death (lon, 621- 
628) :— | 

rupavuldos 8 Tis pdrny alvovpévns 

TO péey mpdcwnoy Ndv, Tay Sdpowor Se 

Aumnpa rls ydp paxdpwos, rls edruyis, 

Satis Sedorxas Kat tapaBrérev Blav 

alGva telver; dnpdrns av edruyis 

Civ adv Oédowe padrAov 7 rvpavvos dv, 

@ Tovs tovnpods Hdovh Pldous exe, 

écOdovs 5¢ pice? xarOavety poBovpevos *. 


largement ouverte & la pitié pour tous les maux de l’humanité.’ See also 
Paley’s and Jerram’s notes on Hel. 1151; and Paley’s notes on El. 1347; 
Or. 1682; Bacch. 420. 

1 The typical tyrant in Euripides is Lycus in the Her. Fur. For the manner 
in which the Greeks regarded tyranny see Holm, i. p. 429: Fowler, The City- 
State of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 140 ff. And cf. Herodotus, iii. 80; v. 90-93: 
Aristotle, Pol. iii. 7. 5; vi. (iv.) 10 (1295 a). 

* See Paley’s note ad loc., and cf. Frag. 605, ll. 3-4. 
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A state has no greater enemy than a tyrant: he acts not by 
law, but by caprice (Suppl. 429-432) :— 

ovdey tupdvvov Svopeveotepoy model, 

Swov Td pev mp@TLoTov ovK« eloly vopot 

xowol, kpatet 8 els rov vopov Kexrnuévos 

atros Tap atr@, Kat rdd° obkér’ ear’ toov}, 
Tyranny and freedom are contrasted in Frag. 275:— 

kax@s 8 ddowro advres of tupavvlds 

xalpovoww drAlyn 1’ ev aédee povapxla’ 

rovAevdepoy yap dvoua ravros &ésov, 

kay oplkp’ éxn tis, peydd’ éxew vouscérw 3. 
But, if the tyrant be a good man, even tyranny may be good 
(Frag. 8):— — 


dvdpos 8 tn’ eécOdAo0d Kal tupavvetoPat Kaddv. 


Euripides sees, however, that the djpos may be led astray 
by passion (Iph. Aul. 1357)? :— 

AX. GAd’ eévixapny Kexpaypod. KA. 1d moAd yap dewdy xaxopv. 
Its moods change readily: it is quick to anger, but also 
magnanimous and compassionate (Or. 696-703) :— 

Srav yap nBG djpos, eis dpynv mecwr, 
dpotoy Gote wip xataoBéoa. AaBpor’ 
el 8 Hovyws tis avtés évrelvovTs pev 
xarGv trelkot, xatpdy evraBovpevos, 
tows dv exnvetcer’* Srav 8 avy mvods, 
TUxoLs dv atrod padlws Soov Gérets. 
éveott 3° otxros, éve 5& Kal Oupos péyas, 
KapadoKkovvTt KTHPA TitOTaTov. 
The dfjpos is often wiser than they who sit in office (Andr. 
699-702) :-— 
ceuvot 8 év dpxais qjuevoe Kara mrdAwy 
gpovotor Syuouv petCov, dvres ovdéves” 
of 8 eloly aitév prpip coderepot, 
el réAua mpocyévoiro BotAnols @ dua. 
1 See the whole speech of Theseus ad loc. 


2 Cf. Hipp. 1013-1020 ; Tro. 1170; Phoen. 506; Frag. 171, 172, 250, 114, 850. 
> ‘Tl n’adule pas la foule’ (Decharme, Euripide, éc., p. 178). 
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It is foolish to seek to hold the dfjpos in check (Frag. 92) :— 
tore 7 appwv dv Soris dvOpwros yeyas 
djpov KoAovEL ypHpacty yavpovpevos. 
Yet it must not have unlimited power (Frag. 626) :— 
dnww 3% pyre wav dvaprions Kpdros, 
pyr ad Kaxéons, wAodrov evripov TiOels, 
pnd dvdpa dnup mordy exBddrns wore 
pnd at§e xatpod pel(oy’, ob yap dodarés, 
py vot Tupayvos Aapmpos ef dorod gavn. 
kddove 0 Gvdpa mapa dixny Tipapevov’ 
move yap evTvxobvres of xaxol vdoos. 
Nor must one stand too much in fear of the dyAos (ph. Aul. 


ne 
ovrot xp7 Alay rapBety dyAov. 


The better should rule the worse (Frag. 1107) :— 


&pxerOat xpeav 
kaxous tm’ écOAGv Kal xAvew trav Kpeoodven. 


Whether the many will act wisely or the reverse all depends 
on the character of their leaders (Or. 772-773) :— 


OP. devdv of wodAol, kaxovpyous Stray €xwot mpoordras. 
TIT. add’ Srav yxpyorots AdBwor, ypnord Bovdevovo’ del. 


Athens under Pericles would correspond to the description in 
line 773; Athens after Pericles to that in line 772. Euripides 
has no hatred for the dijpos; only he sees that it needs to 
be well led. 


Of no class has Euripides more bitter things to say than 
of the demagogues,—the men who lead the people astray '. 
It is they who are attacked when he speaks thus of specious 
words (Hipp. 486-489) :— 

toor éo0 3 Ovnrav ev wédEts olkovpévas 
dduous 1’ dmdAAvo’, of xadot Alay Adyo.. 
ov yap Tt Tolow wot repmva de Aé€yetv, 
GAN’ @& Srov tis edkAENsS yernoerat. 


1 ‘Euripide n’est pas suspect de tendresse & l’égard des démagogues’ 
(Decharme, Euripide, &c., p. 180). 
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The demagogue who catches the popular ear is of no account 
among wise men (ibid. 988-989) :— 
of yap év codots 

gatro. wap’ dxA@ povotx@repor Aéyetvy. 
The class is fiercely attacked in the Hecuba (254-257) :— 

dydpioroy tudv onmépp’, Soot dnunydpovs 

Cyrotre tiuds’ pnd? ytyvdoxorcGé pot, 

ot rovs dlrouvs BAdtrovres ov dpovticere, 

qv Toto. moAAots mpds xapw A€ynté re!. 
And more elaborate is the attack made by the Theban 
herald on democracies under the sway of demagogues (Suppl. 
409-425) :— 

éy pev 1dd’ nytv, dowep ev reccois, 5ldws 

Kpetocoy' méAts yap js é¢y® mdperp’ dao 

évds mpds avdpds, ok dyA@ Kkpardverat’ 

ovd? gorw abriy Sorts éxxavvGy Adyots 

mpos Képdos Tiov &AAos GAAowE otpéet. 

6 8 atrly’ dts cat sdobs moAARY xdpwv 

eloadOis Bday’, efra dtaBoArals véats 

kAéas ta mpda0e oddApar e&edv dixns. 

drAAws re 7Os ay py diopbevwy Adyovs 

6p0Gs dvvatr dy dios evOvvew mdAW ; 

6 ydp xpévos pdOnow avr rod rdxous 

kpeloow Sidwor. yandvos 8 avijp névys, 

el xat yévotro papas, épywy tro 

oux dy 8tvatro mpos ta Koly’ amoBAéreww. 

4 51) voo@des todo tots dyelvoow, 

Sray wovnpds a€lwp’ avnp éxn, 

yAdoon Katacxav sjpov ovdey dv rd aplv?. 
The smooth-tongued, foolish demagogue is contrasted with 
the prudent counsellor (07. go2-911) :— 


kam révd dvlorarat 
dnp tis abvpdyAwocos, loxdwv Opdcer, 
’Apyetos ovx ’Apyetos, qvayxacpévos, 
1 See Paley’s note ad loc., and his Preface to Euripides, vol. i. p. xviii. Of. 


also Hec. 1187 ff. ; Bacch. 270-271 (with Paley’s notes). 
2 Cf. Tro. 967; Suppl. 878-880; Frag. 597. 
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OoptBy te alovvos xdyabe? mappyolg, 

mOavis er avrovs meptBarety Kax@ TW. 

Sray ydp dvs Tots Adyots, PpovGy KaxGs, 

welOn 1d wAHOos, TH WéAEL Kaxdy péya* 

Soo. 3& oly VG xpnoTta Bovdrcvovo’ del, 

cay py tmapavtle’, ad0ls elor xpyoysor 

move }, 
Then, as always, candidates for office were frequently humble 
and fawning (Iph. Aul. 337-345) :— 


ota? br ecmovdaces dpyew Aavaldats mpds “Trop, 

t@ doxeiy pev odyxt xpy(wv, rp 3% BotrAgcOar Peru», 
@s tamevos ioba mdons deftas tpocOtyydver, . 

kat Otpas éxwy axdjorouvs rH Oédovts Snpordy, 

kat ddovs mpdopnow és mao, cel py tis OéAoL, 
Tots tpdnos Cyrav mplacbat rd piddriypov éx péoou, 
xdr émel xaréoyes dpyds, petaBadav dAdovs rpdrovs 
tots didotow ovxér Foba trois mply ws mpdcbev pros, 
dvompdctros, éow Te KAnOpwy oadNW0S. 


It is the péoot woAtra:? who, in Euripides’ opinion, are the 
salvation of the state (Suppl. 238-245) :— 

Tpéis yap moAwrGy pepldes* of prev GABLoe 

dvwderels re TAELOvarv T épdo’ del: 

of 3° ovx éxovres cal onaviCovres lov, 

deol, vépovtes tH POdv@ TAEioy pépos, 

és tos éxovras xévtp adiacw Kad, 

yAsooas movnpdv mpoctardy dynAovpevot’ 

tpi@y b& poipdy H vy péow oder médrets, 

Kdopov gudrdcoovo’ yr av rafn modus, 


In one or two passages we have glimpses of a cosmopolitanism 


1 See Paley’s note on 1. 903; and cf. Bacch. 270-271; Iph. Aul. 526 (where 
Odysseus is painted as a wily demagogue). 

2 I.e., moderates in politics as well as in wealth, position, &c.: cf. Arist. 
Pol. iv. 11: Thue. viii. 75. 1. See Goodhart’s Thuc. VIII. Introd. p. xvi: Paley, 
Euripides, i. Pref. p. xvi: Gray and Hutchinson’s note on Her. Fur. 588. Cf. 
also Decharme, Euripide, &c., p. 181 :—* Dans le déchainement de la violence des 
partis, Euripide imagine donc un régime de juste équilibre et d’équitable 
pondération; il appartient en politique & ’honnéte famille des modérés.,’ 

> Cf. Or. 920. 
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which remind us of the ‘ xécytos’ which -was Socrates’ answer 
when one asked him of what country he was}. 
In Frag. 777 we have these words :-— 
@s tavraxod ye watpis 7 Béoxovoea yf: 
and in Frag. 1047 these :— 
das pév dnp detp mepdowpos, 
Graca 3& xOav dvdpt yerval sarpls. 


We have already seen (p. 98) that in the early history 
of Greece the individual hardly viewed himself apart from 
the state, and that it was not till decay and disintegration 
set in that individual citizens began to hold aloof from 
public life, and private interests became dominant. The 
Greek theory was that the state is everything, the individual 
nothing; and there is no thought so frequent in Demosthenes 
as this. He felt that, if only the Athenians could be per- 
suaded to put once again into practice what even then they 
held in theory, Athens and Greece might yet be saved.— 
I will here adduce some passages from the Orators in illus- 
tration of this idea. 

Andocides commends the sacrifice of personal feelings to 
the welfare of the state (On the Mysteries, § 81) :— 

even 3 ewavndOere ex Tletpacews, yevduevoy ed’ tyuiv rio- 
petoOa eyvwre Cay Ta yeyernuéva, cat wept awAclovos éexoijocacde 
opcew Thy médw 7 ras lblas Tiyswplas?, 

It is a great virtue, he says elsewhere (On his Return, § 18), 
to benefit the state in any way whatever :— 

peyddn yap éorw dpery, Sorts riv éavtod méAw droody dtvarat 
tpéme ayabdy tt épyacerOat. 

Self-sacrifice for the state is urged as a defence by Lysias 
(xxi. § 16):— 

rovodroy yap éuavrov rH wéAe mapéxa, dor’ ldlq pev rév [syrwv] 

1 Cf. Decharme, Furipide, &c., p. 188:—‘Tl n’en est pas moins vrai qu’on 
rencontre chez lui, comme chez Socrate, les traces d’une sorte de cosmo- 
politisme qui alors était chose nouvelle: pareille chimére ne pouvait hanter 
qu'un grand esprit.’ 


* So Demosthenes says that a good citizen must stifle private hatred for 
the good of the state (Prooem. xii. § 1). 
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heBoua, Snuoolg 3 AEtrovpyGv Fdoua, cat ode emt rots weprodor 
péya ppova, add’ én rots els tas dvnAwpévors 3. 

So Isocrates says (Antid. § 124):— 

ov yap roltp mpocetye roy vodv, Smws éx Tr&éy rotovTwy ards 
evdoxinoe, Tapa rots otparidras, GAA’ Stws 7 mAs Tapa Tots 
"EXAAno ww. 

Demosthenes declares that country must rank even above 
parents (On the Crown, § 205) :— 

jyeétro yap abtray Exaotos, ovyt ro tatpt cat rH pyrpt pdvov 
yeyevnoOat, dAAG Kat TH marplde *. 
He bewails the fact that old things have passed away, when 
the citizen looked to the splendour of the state alone (Agst. 
Aristocrates, § 206) :— 

kat ydp to. réte Ta peyv Tis méAEws Fv eEVTOpa Kal Aaumpa 
dnpocig, ldlq s€ ovdels drepeixe TGV TOAAGD. 
The interests of the state, he says again, must be consulted, 
private interests forgotten (Epist. i. § 9):— 

peyadoytyws tolvuy kat modiTiKGs Ta Kowh ouppepoyra mparrere, 
kal trav ldlov ph péuvnobe. 

Similarly Lycurgus (A gst. Leocrates, § 67) :— 

todroy pévrot [Hyodpat| dia rodro pelCovos riuwplas Afcov etvas 
ruxeiv, Sri pdvos Téy GANwy TodtrGy ov Kony GAA’ ldlay Thy 
cornpiay écyrycer 8, 


There are in Lysias two passages illustrative of the discredit 
attaching to indifference to public business :— 


otroot ydp pot doxet dd pqduplas cat padaxlas ovd’ els "Apevoy 
mdyov davaBeBnxévat (x. § 11). 


1 Cf. vi. § 473; xv. § 10; xvi. § 19; xxvi. § a2; xxxi. § 6. It is, in fact, 
a@ commonplace with the Orators. Cf. Isaeus, vii. § 40; x. § 25 : Demosthenes, 
On the Chersonese, §§ 70-72. 

2 In the speech On the Embassy, § 247, Demosthenes quotes from the Antigone 
of Sophocles a passage to the effect that everything is to be counted secondary 
to one’s country. Of. Plato, Crito, 50 D-51 C, especially 51 A—B :—# obras ef 
cops, Hore A€ANOEeY oe, Sri pnrpds TE wal watpds Kal rav GAdow apoydvow drdvrov 
Tiyumwrepdy torw % marpis Kal cepvdrepov Kai dyi@repov Kai év pel(ove poipg kal mapa 
Ocois kal wap’ dvOpiros Tos vouv Exovet, K.T.A. For the Greek idea of the state 
see Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 46-82. See also above, p.97, 
note 2. 

3 Of. ibid. § 20. 
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yon 8€ rier noddunv, & Bova, kat did rabra axPopévwy pot, 
dre vedrepos dv erexelpnoa Adyew ev rH Sypw. Cyd 3F 7d pey 
mp@rov yvayxaoOny imép trav euavrod mpaypdtwv dnpnyopyoas, 
éxeira pévrot Kat éuavt@ d0xG purrorysdrepoy diareOhvas Tod déovros, 
dua piv rév mpoydvey evOvpotpuevos, Sri ovdéy wéxavvrat Tay Tijs 
mOdEws Tparrovres, Spa Se Spas dpdv (ra ydp adAnO xpi Adyew) 
toutous pdvous dfious vopiLovras elvar. ore dpav tuas ravryny rip 
yvopunv éxovtas tls obx ay enapbeln mpdrrew Kat A€yew bxrep Tis 
Todews ; (Xvi. §§ 20-21). 


It is, says Demosthenes (?), ridiculous to be wholly unin- 
structed in the science which relates to practical and political 
questions (Hot. § 44):— 


vouice 3€ macay pev rhv dirocodlay peydda Tots xpwpévous 
Gperciv, word 3% pddrcora rhv wept rds mpdfes Kal rovs woAcTiKOUs 
Adyous émoripny. Ths yap yewperplas xal rhs &AAns rhs roravrns 
matdelas anelpws pey éxew aloypdv, axpoy 8 dywnorhy yevérdas 
Tamewdrepoy TAS ons atlas’ év éxeivy Be 7d pév Sceveyxety Lywrdv, 
7d 8’ dpotpov yevéobar tavrehGs KatayéAacrtoy }, 


We have seen (p. 100) that Isocrates , like Euripides, held 
aloof from public life, but he feels the necessity of apologising 
for his action. It was due, he says, to a weak voice and lack 
of confidence (Phil. §§ 81-82) :— 


kat pi) Oavpdons, rep enéorerAa cat mpds Atovicwoy rov Thy 
tupavvlda xrnodpevov, el pre orpatnyds Sv pyre pyrwp pyr 
ddAws duvdorns Opactrepdy cor dielAeyyas trav GAdwy. eyo ydp 
mpos pey rd woAtreverOar TdvTwy advéoraros éyevdpny Tov TodLTay, 
otre yap pwvny Ecyov ixavhy otre réApay duvapévny dxAw xphobat 
cat podrdtverOar Kat AowdopeiaOas rots éxt rob Byyaros Kadwdov- 
pévots, rod 8& gdpoveiy eb Kal memadedoOat Kad@s, ef nal ris 
dypotkdrepoy elvar dyoe Td pndev, dudic Bye, xat Oelnv dv euavrdyv 
oux éy rots dmodcAcyupevors AAN’ ey rots mpoxovot trav dAdwyp. 
didrep emyxetpG ovsBovdreve Tov rpdmoy rovrov, dv éya mépuxa 
kal Svvapat, cal TH méAe Kal Trois “EAAnot Kat raév dvdpav rots 
évdofordrots 2, 


1 See the whole passage (§§ 44-50). 
2 He employs almost the same language in Epist. viii. § 7. 
I 2 
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The love of country and horror of exile which were 
illustrated from Euripides are no less prominent in the 
Orators. 

Antiphon thus enumerates what men value most highly 
(wept rod xopevrot, § 4):— 

dvdyxn ydp, éav tpets xarandlonode, xat pi) Gvra dovéa pnde 
évoxov tp epy~ xpyoacbat tH dlkn, Kat vdéum eipyerOar aéAEws 
tepSv dydvey Ovovdv, dmrep péytora cat madadrara rots dvOpe- 
mos 4, 

It is a great crime to betray one’s country (zept rod “Hpgdov 
govov, § 10) :— 

gaci 88 atrd ye (1d) dzoxrelvew péya xaxovpynpa etvat, Kat 
éym dportoy@ péytoroy ye, cat Td lepoovAety nat rd mpodrddvat 
Thy wOAW. 

He seeks in one place to arouse pity by the picture of an old 
man in beggary and exile (Terp. A. 8. § 9):— 

éay 32 viv xaradnpbels droOdva, dvdoia dveldn Tois mawly 
Srorelpu, 7} puyay yépwv xat Grodts dp emi Eevias trwxevow. 

Andocides declares that he would rather live at Athens than 
in any other country, even though there he might enjoy 
every blessing (On the Mysteries, § 5):— 

GAOL re yap dv wdvra ra ayada éxew orepduevos ris tarpldos 
ovx dy defalunv. 


Better death, he says, than exile (On his Return, § 10):— 


Zyvwv Avotredrcty pot 7} Tod Blou dmnAAdyOa, h riy woAw ravrny 
dyaddv tt trocotrov eépydoacba, ore tuay éxdvrwv elval moré pot 
modtrevoacOat ped vpav. 

To the same effect Lysias (Epitaph. § 62):— 

» + «+ PGAAOY BovdnOdvres ev TH adrav arobyjcKey h Chy Thy 
d\Aorplay olkodvres *. | 
Death for one’s country, he says elsewhere, is better than 
a life of shame (xxi. § 24):— 


ovd’ ef more Kwvduvevoew ey tats vavpaxlas pédAouut, ovderaTor’ 


1 Cf. xept rod ‘Hpgdou dévov, § 62. 2 Cf. vii. § a5. 
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nAénoa ovd eddxpvca ovd' euynocOnv yvvatkds ovde rraldwv tray 
épavtod, ovd nyovpny dewdy etvac el reAevTHoas brep THs Tarpldos 
rov Blov dppavovs xat warpds ameorepnuevous airovs Kxaradciro, 
GAAG TOAD paAdrov el acwels aloxp&s dveldn kal euavr@ Kat exelvors 
TEprarw. 

Isocrates asserts that a man should be patriotic (Ad 
Nicoel. § 15):— 

«... Mpods 5€ TOUTS PirAdvOpwrov Elva Set Kat diddroduv}. 


Country should be as dear as parents (Phil. § 32):— 

“Apyos pev yap éorl oot trarpls, js dixasoy rocavrny ce TroretoOat 
mpovotay, Sonv wep TGV yovéwy TGV CavTod. 
He, too, declares that death is preferable to exile (Archid. 
§ 25):— 

el 32 pndels av tudy afidoece (hv arootepovpevos ths marplbos, 
K.T.A. 4, 


No man, Aeschines maintains, should set more store on 
dAAorpla civoia than on his native land (Agst. Ctesiphon, 
§ 46) :— 

GAN’, ofwat, 30a 7d Fevixdy etvar rdv orépavoy Kal 7% Kabcépwors 
ylyvera, tva pndels GAdAorplay etyoray wept aAelovos ovodpevos 
Ths matpldos xelpwy yérynras THY Wuxi. 

In several other passages (List. ii. § 2; ix. § 2; xii. §§ 12 ff) 
Aeschines(?) speaks of the miseries of exile °. 

The feeling for country is well illustrated also in Demo- 
sthenes, Agst. Eubulides, § 70. The speaker beseeches his 
judges not to make him an outcast (&7odts), and declares that, 
rather than abandon his relatives, he will kill himself, that he 
may at least be buried by them in his native land :— 

. » MpOrEpov yap 7} mpoAumeEty Tovrovs, ef wh Svvardy bn’ abrdy 
ef) cwOivat, droxrelvat’ dv euaurdy, dor’ ev rh marpld. y td 
TovTwY Tapjvas. 


1 Cf. Archid. § 54. 

* Cf. Phil. § 553 xvi. § 12. 

* On dripla, which was ‘une sorte d’exil & l’intérieur,’ see Aeschines, Agst. 
Timarchus, § 21: Andocides, On the Mysteries, §§ 73-80: Coulanges, La Cité 
Antique, p. 232. 
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In Epist. ii. § 25, Demosthenes speaks of the warp{Sos rd8os 
he has in exile, and (§ 20) says he has changed his abode in 
order that, among other things, he may every day be able to 
see his native land :-— 

2. . » pereAOan els 7d rod Towedavos tepdv év Kadaupelg xdOnuat, 
ov pdvoy tis dodadelas evexa,...... GAA Sre xal thy tarpid 
évreddev éxdaotns Nuepas aopa. 

It is a glorious thing, says Demades (?), to sacrifice self for 
country, and bring about public edyora by one’s death (inp rijs 
dwdexaerlas, § 4):— 

kryncacda, yap lil Oavdry nuoclay ebvoray Kaddv, édv 7 xpela 
Tis marpldos ... 7d Civ adaipyras. 


Death is, according to Lycurgus, too slight a penalty for 
the traitor to his country (Agst. Leocrates, § 8):— 

tl yap xpi wabeiy rév éxAurdvta pev Thy watpida, py BonOjcarvra 
d€ rots marp@ots Lepois, éyxaradindvra 88 tas TGv Tpoydvey OyKas, 
Gnacay 3 rv wédw troxelpiov rots woAEpiots mapaddytTa; TO pep 
yap péytoroy kat écyaroyv Téy riysnudrwr, Odvaros, dvayKatov péev éx 
tov vépwv enirlusov, édatroy 8& trav Aewxpdrovs adcxnudrov xade- 
ornke }, 
Lycurgus (ibid. § 113) quotes an interesting decree to the 


effect that a traitor to his country should not be buried in 
Attica :— 


kat ynicerat 6 dios Kptriov elmdvros rév pev vexpov (sc. 
Ppdvixov) xplvew mpodoclas,. xav 36& mpodérns Sv ev rH yepa 
redadbat, rd re dora atrod dvopvéa cal éfoploa e£w ths *Arrixijs, 
Snws ay pn xénras dv tH yapq unde 1a dora Tod Thy ydpav Kal rh 
méAw mpod.ddvTos. 
He praises Euripides (zbid. § 100) for inculcating love of 
country (ré ri marplda pirciv) in the Hrechtheus, and quotes 
a long passage from that play (Frag. 360) in illustration of 
his remarks. In § 103, he quotes Homer to the effect that it 
is glorious to die fighting for native land :— 
ot of detkeés duvvoudve wept adrpys 
TeOvdpev: 


1 Cf. ibid. §§ 5, 27. 
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and, in § 107, Tyrtaeus :-— 


reOvduevat yap Kaddv évt mpopdyourt weodvta 
dvdp’ dyabdy, wept 7 marpld. papydpevov. 
In his own words (§ 49) :— | 


el 3€ det Kal wapadofdraroy pev elweiy ddAnbes 5€, exetvor vixGvres 
améOavoy. ta yap Gbda Tod moA€uou Tots ayabots dvdpdow éoriv 
edevOepla xal dpery ratra ydp duddrepa rots reAevTioacw 
vmdpxet. 


The orators in whom we find most strongly expressed the 
Greek hatred of the barbarian are Isocrates and Demosthenes. 
The ruling idea of the life of the former was a war by united 
Greece against Persia, of the latter, against Philip. 

Isocrates says (Panegyr. § 19) :— 

éuol 8 oy dudordépwy evexa mpoorxer wept tadra oimoacbat 
Tv tAelotny S.aTpiByY, padtora prev tva wpovpyov te yérnras Kat 
TAavodpevor THS Tpds pas avrovs tAovixias KowH rots BapBdpors 
TOAEPHO WED, KoT.A. 

A united war against Persia is the only thing which will 
secure abiding peace in Greece (ibid. § 173) :— 

otre yap elpyvnv oldv re BeBalay dyayeiv, jv ph Kowy Tots 
BapBdpots ToAeunowper, x.t.r. 1. 

The Greeks are natural enemies of the barbarians (zbid. 
§ 158):— 

otrw 8% dtower woAEixGs mpos avrovs eéxouey?, dore cal trav 
pvowy FdvoTa ocvvdsatplBouev trots Tpwixots [xai Tepouxots], dy dv 
gort tuvOdver Oat tas éxelywy ovudopas. K.T.A. 

So again (Panath. § 102):— 

76 tolywy redevraiov, § pdvor Kal Kab’ atrovs éxpagay, rls ov 
otdev, Ste Kowrys Hyiy THs ExOpas trapyovons ths wpds tovs Bap- 
Bdpovs Kat rots BactAdas atray, tets pev ev modcuots modAois 
ytyvopevor kat preyddras oupdopats éviore wepiminrovres kal tis 
XSpas NuGv Oapd topPovpevns Kal reuvowerns ovdema@mor’ €BrAdfapev 
mpos THY exelvwy dirtay cal ovppyayiay, GAN’ trép Gv rots “EAAnow 


1 Cf. Epist. ix. § 9. 
3 Cf. Panath. § 163; Antid. § 293. 
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éreBovrevcay pucodvres abrovs dsvereAeoapev pGdAov 7 Tos év TH 
TapovTt KakGs Tuas Tovodvras. 


The Persians are effeminate and cowardly (Panegyr. § 149):— 


Gore pot doxovow év drace rots rémors emdedetyOae ri atraov 
podaxlap. 


Similarly (Phil. § 137):— 

woe. kal THY TGV BapBdpwy dvaviplay, x.t.A. 1. 
They are notorious for their impiety and sacrilege (Panegyr. 
§§ 155-156) :— 

rl 3° ovx éxOpdv avrois éorl trav map’ Hiv, ot kat Ta Ty Oedy Edn 
Kal rovs vedas ovday év Te Tpotépp ToArAEuM Kal KaTaKkdew érddA~ 
pynoay ; 3d Kat rots “Iwvas Gfiov érawweiv, Ste tay eumpynocbévrwy 
lepay éanpacavt’ ef rives kwwyoeay  waAw Eis Tapyata KaTaoTHoaL 
BovaAnOeev, ovx aropoiytes, TOOEy emtoxevdowory, GAN’ ty’ badprynpa 
rots emtytyvouevos 7} THs tay BapBdpwy dceBelas, Kal pydets 
morety tots towadr’ els ra Trav OeGv eLayaprety roApGow, addAa 
cat gvddrrovrat cat sedlworv, SpGvres adrovs od pdvov Tots sopacww 
Gy GAAd kal rots dvabjyact ToAEuHCaYTas. 


And there are numerous passages recalling Athens’ glorious 
deeds in the Persian Wars *. 


For Philip, whom Isocrates thought it possible to persuade 
to lead Hellas against the barbarians*, Demosthenes regards 
even the name of barbarian as too good (Phu. ili. § 31):— 


GAN’ obx tmtp Dirlarmov Kat dv exeivos mpdrres viv, ody otras 
Exovew, ob pdvov obx “EAAnvos Gyros ot3& mpoorjxovtos ovdey [Trois 
"EAAnow], add’ ob38 BapBdpwv evrevOev Sev xaddv elwety, GAN 
6\€0pov Maxeddvos, S0ev ob8 avdpdrosov aplard ris dv sore *. 


Like tyrants, barbarians are regarded with distrust (Phil. iii. 
§ 38):— 

.. +. ovde THY mpds Tovs TUpdvvOUs Kal Tovs BapBdpovs amorlay, 
K.T.A. 


1 Cf. Phil. §§ 90, 124. 

* See Panegyr. §§ 37, 68, 71,157; Phil. § 139; Archid. §§ 42-43 ; Panath. §§ 42, 
189-190. 

3 See Jebb, Altic Orators, ii. pp. 19 ff. * Cf. Phil. i. § ro. 
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And the Greek contempt for barbarian effeminacy is brought 
out in another passage (For ae Inberty of the Rhodians, 
§ 23):— 

elr’ ovK aloxpdv, & dvdpes "AOnvatos, ef rd pev "Apyelwv wd700s 
ovx éhoByOn tHy Aaxedatpovlwy apynv év éxelvors rots Katpots ovde 
THY Ppopny, tpets 3 dvres "AOnvaio. BdpBapov dvOpwrov, cat ratra 
yuvaixa, poBycecdbe! ; 


Aeschines uses the word BépBapos as a strong term of 
reproach and abuse (On the Embassy, § 183) :— 


2. TUXN, } ovverAnpwce pe avOpSry cvKopdyrn BapBdpy, ds 
ovre lepdv ore omovdaGy otre tparé(ns ppovrtaas, x.7.A. 


And he tells the Athenians it is a glorious thing to fight 
against the barbarians, and give freedom to the Greeks Se 
xi. § 6):— 


ov yap jyvdovv, pa tov Ala Kat rovs GAAovs Oeods, Ste Aaumpdv 
éort Td Trois wey BapBdpois moAepety, ros 88 °EAAnvas éAevdepoir, 
cal ratrd ye cal rods marépas huGy mpoedAopévous’ x.t.A. 


‘Barbarian impiety’ we find in an oath given in Lycurgus 
(Agst. Leocrates, § 81):— 


... kal rdv lepGv trav éunpnobévrov cal caraBAnbévrwv tndb raév 
BapBdpwv ovdey dvorxosopjow mavtdnacw, GA’ taduvnpa rots 
ercytvopévois dow xaradrelneoOat ris TGv BapBdpwy doeBelas *. 


The praise of Athens is no less frequently sounded by the 
Orators than it is by Euripides. 

Andocides reminds his hearers that at Marathon Athens 
stood forward as the champion of Hellas, and won salvation 
for her country (On the Mysteries, § 107) :— 


. n€lovv opas avrovs mpordgavtes mpd Tay “EAAHvev andvrav 
dxaytijcas tots BapBdpos MapadGvdée ... . paxerdpevol re évixwy, 
kat rav re ‘EAAdda HAEvOepwoay Kal ri warplda éowoav. 


1 Of. Olynth. iii. § 243 On the Embassy, § 305; Agst. Midias, § 106; Ags. 
Stephanus, i. § 30. 
3 Cf, Isocrates, Panegyr. §§ 155-156 (quoted above, p. 120). 
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Lysias speaks to the same effect (Epitaph. § 20) :— 
pdvor yap drép dadons rijs ‘EAAddos mpds woAAds puptddas tor 


BapBdpwv d:exivddvevoay |. 


Isocrates, speaking of Athens as the saviour of Hellas from 
Persia, says (Panath. § 52):— 

rls 8 av evepyeolay elmety exor ravrns pel(w ris &macay thy 
EAAdda cpoat durvnbelons ; 


Aeschines (?) speaks of Themistocles as the liberator of Greece 
(Epist. iii. § 2):— 

222 €€ Fs worews 6 OeutoroxAjs 6 tHv “EAAdda eArcvdepaoas 
éfnAdOn, «.T.A. 


Demosthenes is continually recurring to the former glory of 
Athens, and recalling the time when she saved Hellas. One 
passage may be quoted (Agst. Androtion, § 13):— 

.... lore dymov rodro axon, Stu tiv woAw exrAundvres Kal Kara- 
krevoOdvtes els Sadapiva, ex rod tpinpes éxew mavta pev ta 
odérepa avtéy cal riy médw, TH vavpaxyle vixnoavres, Ecwoar, 
moAAGy 8& xal peyddAwy ayabdy rots &AAos "EAAnot xaréorncay 
atriot, Sv ovd’ 6 xpdvos riy prjpny apedréoOar dvvara.. 

And so Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, § 70):— 

éyxaradermopevor 8¢ of mpdyovo. tnd mavtov Tov “EAAHvwv Big 
kal rous dAAous nAcvOepwoay, dvayxdoartes év Sadapive per avrav 
mpds rovs BapBapovs vavpayeiy *, 

Athens is free and the champion of freedom :— 


2. dpets 8 Suws xal ofrw diaxeipevor COopuBetre ws ov ToujoorTes 
raira’ éyryvdoxere yap Sri wept dovdelas Kat édevdeplas ev éxelvy rij 
neepg e€exAnordcere (Lysias, xii. § 73). 

of 8 *AOnvatos, ris eAevdepwrarns médAews, tpéo Bets TaxGértes, 
x.T.A. (Demosthenes, On the Embassy, § 69) °%. 


1 See the whole passage there. 

2 Cf. Andocides, On the Mysteries, § 142; On the Peace with Sparta, § 5: Lysias, 
Epitaph. passim: Isocrates, Panegyr. §§ 52, 83; Phil. §§ 129, 147; Archid. § 83; 
Areop. §§ 51-52; De Pace, § 42; Plat. § 60; xvi. § 27: Demosthenes, On the 
Symmories, §§ 29-30; On the Crown, §§ 204, 208; On the Embassy, § 312; Agst. 
Aristocrates, § 124; Epist. iv. § 9; Epitaph. § 10: Hyperides, Epitaph. v-vii: 
Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, §§ 50, 82, 104. 

3 Cf. Lysias, Epitaph. §§ 19, 20, 33; Olymp. § 6; On the Constitution, §§ 10-11: 
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There are in the Orators a few passages which may be com- 
pared with the famous eulogy of Athens (Med. 824-845: see 
above, p. 105), in which Euripides declares that it is the home 
of wisdom and of the muses. 

Athens, says Isocrates, is a perpetual aavyjyupis (Panegyr. 
§ 46):— 

xopls 8& rovrev al pev GdAAat wavnyvpets d1a TOAAOD xpdvov 
ovdAeyeivat taxéws dveAVOnocav, 8 Nuerépa médAts Gmavra tov 
aidva rots adixvoupevots ravityupls éoriv. 


It is the school of Hellas (Antid. § 295) :— 


xp?) yap pndée rodro AavOdvew tyas, Sti wdvrwv rév dvvapevov 
A€yew 7) wadevew H WdALs Hud doxel yeyevhoOat 3ddoKados, K.T.A. 
Demosthenes (?) speaks of Athens as celebrated in prose and 
poetry (Epitaph. § 9):— 

ray pev ovy els pvdovs dvevnveypéevey Epywy TmoAAG Tapaditav 
rovtwy éreuvnodny, Sv otrws Exacroy evoxnpovas Kat Todos éxet 
Adyous, Hore kal rovs éupéerpovs xa ros rGv ddouéver wowuntas cal 
ToAAovs TOY ovyypadéwy trobéces Tdaxelvwy Epya ths atrév 
povotks temownoOat. 
Athens stands preeminent in understanding and education 
(Epist. ii. § 11):— | 

Oavpdw & el pndels tuGy evvoei, brs trav aloypav eon tov djpov 
rov A@nvalwy, cvvéce: xal madela mavrwy mpoéxew doxodvra, ds Kat 
tots druxjcacww dei kowny exe. karapvyiy, dyvwpovéorepoy palve- 
bat Pirlazov, «.7.A. | 
Aeschines testifies to the political wisdom of Athens (On the 
Embassy, § 176) :— 

mddw 5¢ cwppdves rodttevOévtes, kal Tod Syyov KareAOdvros amd 
BuAjjs, "Apxlvov cai OpacvBovAov mpootdvrwy Tod Syjpov cat Td pr 
pynoikaxety mpds GAAnAOUS EvopKkoy Hyiy Karaotnodvrwr, d0ev copw- 
rarny mavTes Thy WéALW HynocavTo elvat, K.T.A. > 
Demosthenes, On the Crown, §§ 68, 72, 99, 100, 183, 204-205; On the Chersonese, 
§§ 42, 49, 60; On the Symmories, § 6; Epist. i. § 16, ii. § 5. See also preceding 
note. 

1 In another passage (ibid. § 104) Aeschines speaks of foresight as a charac- 


teristic of all Hellenes :—dwayres 82 of “EAAnves mpds 70 péAAov Ececbar BAé- 
wove, 
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And Demosthenes also speaks of the reputation of Athens in 
this respect (Agst. Aristocrates, § 109) :— 


etr’ ’OAtvvOron pev Trace rd péAAOV wpoopay, tpeis Be dvres 
’"AOnvatos raid rob’ obyi woufoere 3 GAN’ aloxpdv Tods TO Tept 
mpaypdrwv éenloracdat BovrevoacGat dsoxodyras mpodxew irTov 
’"OdrvvOiev 1d cvpdépor elddras dpOijvat. 


The piety and justice of Athens are also favourite themes | 
with the Orators. 
Isocrates speaks of the city as dear to the gods (Panegyr. 
§ 29):— 
» . ofrws 7) WAALS UG ov pdvoy DeopiAGs GAA kai ee ae 
Eoxev, K.t.A, 


It is preeminent both in arts and in piety (ibid. § 33):— 


ov rous b1d mavtwy Suodroyoupévws Kal mpwrovs yevopévous Kat 
apds te tas téxvas evpveordrovs dvtas xal mpds tad tév Oedvy 
evoeBéotara diaxeysevovs ; 


Its piety and justice are again mentioned in a eulogy of 
Athens (Panath. §§ 124-125) :— 


otrew yap dolws cat KaAGs kai Ta Tept THy wWéALW Kal Ta TEpt odas 
airovs Sigxnoay, omEp TpoojKoy yv rovs and Oey pev yeyovdras, 
mpartovs 8% xat méAw olxjcaytas Kal vdpots xpnoapévovs, Atavra de 
Tov xpdévoy noknkéras evoéBeray wey Tept Tots Oeovs, dixatoovyny dé 
mept tovs avOpénovs, Gvras 88 pyre puyddas pyr’ éanAvdas dAAd 
povovs atréydovas tév ‘EAAnvwr, cal tavrny éxovras Thy xépav 
tpopor, é& jomep Epucay, kai orépyovras atriy dpuolws Somep of 
Bé&rworot rovs tarépas kal ras pnrépas tds atrGv, mpds 8% Tovrots 
otrw Oeodircis dvras, do@ & doxet xadenerarov eivat xal cravd- 
Taro, evpeiy tivdas Tov olkwy Tay TupayyikGy Kal Bacirtkdy ént 
rérrapas 7) mwévre yeveds diapelvayras, xat rodro ovpBijvat pdvots 
éxelvots. 


Demosthenes speaks of the glory and piety of Athens (On 
the Crown, § 1):— 


. Smep eort pdriod’ trép tpav cal ris dperépas evoeBelas re 
cat dd€ys, K.T.A, 
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And so again (Prooem. liv.) :— 


kat 3lxatoy @ dvdpes ’AOnvatos cat xadov kat orovdaton, Smep Spets 
eldOare, xat nuas mpovocty, Smws ta mpds Tovs Deots evoeBGs E€er?. 


The Athenians love justice (Prooem. xxiv. § 4):— 


nuty 88 mpoonke.... omovddoa seifat maow avOpwrots Str Kat 
mpOrepov Kat viv kat dei Hpets yey Ta dixata mpoatpovpeda mpdrrew, 
KeT.A. 3, 
According to Lycurgus, the chief points in which the Athe- 
nians excel other men are piety, filial duty, patriotism (Agst. 
Leocrates, § 15):— 

ed yap lore, & "AOnvator, Srt & TACioToy diadepere rSv &dAwv 
avOpdnwy, te pds TE Tos Deod’s evoeBGs Kal mpds rods yoveis 
dolws cat mpds thy tatpa gdirorlyws Exew, rovrwy mAciocroy 
duedcty ddfor’ dv, el Thy tap tuGy otros d:advyot Tiyswpiav. 


Frequent allusion is made by the Orators to Athens’ 
championship of the weak and the wronged. It is a policy 
which she sometimes pursues even to her own detriment. 

Andocides calls this policy rd el@topévoy xaxdv (On the 
Peace with Sparta, § 28):— 

eye pey oby éxeivo dédoixa pddtora, ® ’AOnvato, rd elOcopévoy 
xaxdv, Stet rovs xpelrrovs plrous agpuevtes det rovs Frrovs alpovpeda, 
kal méAeuov movovpeba be érdpous, Edy 32° Has avrovs elpnvny 
&yew %, 

Lysias instances the case of the Heraclidae* (Epitaph. 
§ 12):— 

.. +» €€atroupévov 32 adrovs Eipvcbéws ’AOnvatos obx 70éAncay 
éxdodvat, AAG Thy “HpaxAéous dperhy padAov HdodvTo 7H Tov Klydvvoy 
roy éavray epoBodvro, xal nélovy imetp trav dcbevecrépwr pera Tod 
dexalov diaydxeoOar padAov 7 Tots Svvayévots xaprCouevor rovs in’ 
éxeivwr Gdcxovpévous exdodvat %. 


1 Cf. Agst. Midias, § 12; Agst. Neaera, § 76. 

3 Cf. On the Embassy, § 272; Lept. § 142; Prooem. xxxiii. § 2. 

5 In the sections which follow he quotes examples from Athenian history. 
See also ibid, § 13. 

¢ Cf. Euripides, Heraci. 

5 Cf, ibid. §§ 7-9, 16, 22. 
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Similarly Isocrates (Panegyr. § 52):— 
.«.. dtavra ydp roy xpdvov deréreoay Kowhy tiv wodw wapé- 
xovres kal rois ddixounévots det trav “EAAjvey érapivovcay |. 


Athens, says Aeschines, is the common refuge of the Hellenes 
(Agst. Ctesiphon, § 134) :— 

4 de nuerépa wdAts, 7) Kowh Karapvyh rv “EAAjvwr, «.T.A. 
Demosthenes speaks of Athens as having the reputation of 
always ensuring the safety of the unfortunate (For the 
Liberty of the Rhodiames, § 22) :— 

od yap ay tyas Bovdrolpny, ddfav Exovras rod om lew rods atuy7- 
aavras del, xelpous “Apyetwy ev ratry rij mpdtes pavivar *. 
According to Hyperides, Athens punishes the wicked and pro- 
tects the just (Epitaph. iii) :— 

. ++ otras Kal } wWdALS NUGY dLaTEAE rods pey Kaos KoAdCovTA, 
tous 82 dexalovs proud, rd 8¢ Ioov avri rijs wAcoveglas Amacww 
gvAdrrovaa, rots 8¢ l3lois Kwdvvors Kai damdvats Kowhy Gdevay Tots 
"EAAnow Tapackevd(ovca °, 


Tlappynola and lonyopla are words frequently employed by 
the Orators. Demosthenes tells us that at Athens not only 
citizens but even foreigners and slaves enjoyed the privilege 
of sappynola (Phil. iii. § 3):— 


Spets thy wappyolay ent péev toy dAdwv obrw cow oleabe detv 
elvat Tact Tots éy TH wéAE, wore Kat Tots Févois Kal rots 8ovAdSs . 
avrijs peradedmxare, K.T.A. 


And he speaks of the lonyopla enjoyed by democracies (For 
the Inberty of the Rhodians, § 18) :— 


ob yap 206° Strws [dAlyou woAAots cal] Cyrobyres Gpxew trois per 
lonyoplas Civ jpnuévots etvor yévowr’ av *. 


1 In the following sections he instances several examples, the case of the 
Heraclidae among others. See also ibid. § 41 ; Phil. §§ 33-34 3 Panath. §§ 168 ff, 
194; Plat. §§ 1, 52-53. 

2 Cf. Olynth. ii. § 243; Orown, § 186 (cases of Oedipus and of the Heraclidae) ; 
Agst. Timocrates, § 171 (00s of Athens) ; Agst. Aristocrates, § 156; Epitaph. § 8. 

3 Cf. For Euxenippus, xliii, xlvii: Dinarchus, Agst. Demosthenes, § 39. 

* Cf. Aeschines, Agst. Timarchus, §§ 172-173: Demosthenes, Agst. Midias, 
§ 124; Agst. Stephanus, i. § 79; Epitaph. § 28 (where Theseus is said to have 
been the first to establish ioyyopia in Athens). 
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The following phrase is used by Demades(?) (smtp rijs dwde- 
xaerlas, § 43):— 
&ppeva Adyov Kal rod trév ’AOnvaiwy dvdpuartos flay mappyolay. 


In actual experience, however, it was sometimes difficult to 
obtain free speech. My OopvBeire is a phrase of frequent 
recurrence. Demosthenes often craves mappnoia from his 
audience, and there are frequent appeals for a fair hearing. 

For example, in the speech On the Chersonese, § 32, we have 
a parenthesis to this effect :— 


kal por mpds OeGy, Srav elvexa tod BeAtlorov A€yw, éorw 
mappnota. 


And in one passage he says plainly, that not in all cases was 
nappynola enjoyed at Athens (Olynth. iii. § 32):— 

ovse ydp awappycla wept mdvrwy det map tyiy éoriv, GAN’ éywy’ 
Sti xal viv yéyovey Oavpacw. 
Isocrates uses even stronger language (De Pace, § 14):— 

eye 8 ofda pév, Sri mpdcavrés eorw evavriodcbat tals tperépats 
d:avoiats, xat Sri Snuoxparlas ovens ovK ~ot Tappynola, TAnY evOdde 


pev rots ddpoveordros kat pndey tuGy dpovriover, év 8& To 
Oedtpy rots Koppdodidackdrors |. 


I remarked in a former place (p. 106) that we should find 
that the boast that the Athenians were autochthonous was 
a commonplace with the Orators. I will here adduce a few 
passages in illustration. 

Lysias (Epitaph. § 17) has these words :— 

ov yap Sanep of toAAol, wavraxdbevy ovverrcypévor Kal érépovs 
éxBaddytes tiv dAdAotplay @xnoay, GAN’ adrdyOoves dvtes THY abriy 
éxéxrnvto kat pnrépa cat tarplda. | 
Isocrates employs almost the same language (Panegyr. §§ 
24-25) :— 

ravtTny yap olkodmev ovx érépovs éxBaddvres odd’ épyuny Kara- 
AaBdvres odd ex woAAGy eOvGv puyddes ovddrEyévres, GAN’ obrw 
Kahds kal yunolws yeydvapev, dor e& Howep Epuper, ravrny exovres 
dmavra Tov xpdévov d:aTeAodpev, atrdéyxoves dvtes xal trav dvoydroy 


1 For some effects of nappyota see Demades (?), bwép rijs Swdexaerias, § 8. 
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Trois avrots olomep rovs olxeordrovs ri wédAw Exovres mpocertety’ 
povois yap hyivy rév ‘EAAjvev rip airiv tpoddy xa narplda xat 
pynrépa KaAddéoat mpoorxes?. | 
Demosthenes speaks of the Athenians and the Arcadians 
as the only Greeks who were atrcéyOoves (On the Embassy, 
§ 261) :— 

. povos yap wdvrwy abrdyxOoves ipeis dore xdxeivor *. 
We find the boast also in Hyperides (Epitaph. iv) :— 

mept 3& "AOnvalwy dvdpGv rods Adyous toLovpevor, ofs  Kowwh 

yéveots airdxSoow ovo dvunrésBrnrov rhy ebyéveray Exe, weplepyo 
Hyotpas etvas [dlq ra yévn eyxopid ev: 
and in Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, § 41):— 

. « ds (sc. "AOnvatos dv) mpdrepoy emt ro airdyOwy etvas xal 
erevdepos eoepvivero. 


The hatred of Sparta—the other side to the love of 
Athens—is no less prominent in the Orators than in Euripides. 
But, on the whole, they speak with less bitterness and 
rancour than Euripides does. Athenian feelings against 
Sparta were not, in the fourth century B.c., at the same white 
heat as they had been during the Peloponnesian War. Other 
things demanded their attention. Isocrates the theorist 
dreamed of a war against Persia: Demosthenes had to face 
the machinations of Philip. 

Andocides speaks of Spartan treachery a the Peace with 
Sparta, § 2):— 

. elxdrws av époBovueba ard dud Te tHy ameplay Tod Epyou 
did. re THy exelvwy amorlav. 


Lysias, referring to Athenian jealousy of Sparta, says (xviii. 
§15)— 

. kal rots wey &AAows “EAAnow dpyl(ecbe (Cobet’s reading 
for the MS. épyl(orcGe), ef tris Aaxedatpovlovs tyav mept mAelovos 
movetrat, duets 8 atrot davncecbe mioTdrepov mpds exelvous 7 pds 
tas avrovs d:axelpevor ; 


1 Cf. De Pace, § 49; Panath. §§ 124-125. 
3 Cf. Epitaph. § 4. 
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In Epitaph. §§ 44-45, he contrasts the conduct of the Athenians 
with that of the Spartans in the Persian Wars. In Olymp. 
§ 7, there is mingled praise and blame of Sparta. 

Isocrates speaks of Spartan dpyla and amAcovegla (Busiris, 
§ 20):— 

el pey yap Gmavres pipnoalueda tiv Aaxedamoviwy dpyiay Kal 
mrcovetlay, evOts dv amoAoiveda cal Sid thy evdercay trav Kal’ 
neépay kat 81a rév méAEpnov Toy Tpos yas atrovs. 

He blames the conduct of Sparta in her hegemony in no mild 
terms (Panegyr. § 113):— 

... avrol (sc. of Aaxedaidvios) mAclous ey tpl pyoly axplrovs 
amoxtelvayres Gv fH ToAts emt Tis apxns andons Expiver. 
And again (ibid. §§ 122-123) :—- 

Ov d&kov évOupnbévras ayavaxrfjoa pev emt rots rapodct, moPéoat 
be rH nyepovlay thy Huerépay, pepapacOar 5¢ Aaxedatpzoviots, Sre 
THY ev apxny els Tov TédAEMov KaTéoTnTAaY ws eAEvDEpsoorTES TOS 
"EAAnvas, ént S€ Tedeurhs otrw ToAAodts aiTay éxddrovs énolycar, 
kal tis pev querépas méAews rovs “Iwvas dréorynocay, e& Hs amg- 
knoay kat &¢° wv modAdkis éodOnoav, rots 5¢ BapBdpas avrovs 
éEddocay, Gv axdvrwy thy ydpav éxover kat mpos obs odd? méTOr’ 
énavoavto Todenodvres.... ovdels yap judy odrws alklCerat rovs 
olkéras ws éxeivor trovs édevddpovs KoArd covery 1. 


But, as the object of Isocrates was to effect the unity of 
Greece, he frequently has words of praise for Sparta. 

He testifies to Spartan prowess (xvi. § 11) :— 

. « . Kal gaot wap éxelvov pabeiv Aaxedatporlovs, @s xpi) 
modepety, ot Kat Tous &dAovs Stddoxew réexvnv Exovow *, 
Again (E'pist. ix. § 4):— 

tis 8 dy Ardpnoe, dte€cevat Bovdndels rhv dvdplav Sans ris 
mdéAews kat awdppootmy xai moAcrelay Ti tnd TOY Tpoydvev Tov 
DyueTepwy ovvrayxbeioay ; 


1 See the whole passage (§§ 122-128) ; and Butcher, Demosthenes, p. 2. Cf. 
also, for similar passages, De Pace, §§ 96-101; Areop. § 7. 

2 Cf. Epist. ii. § 6; and for a discussion on Spartan education, prowess, 
virtues, &c. see the whole of the Panath. Most men’s praise of Sparta, he 
says, is moderate (§ 41) :—*y (sc. Sparta) of rodAol perpios éravovow. For an 
anticipated contrast between the cwppoovrvn and wedapxla of Sparta and the 
éA:-ywpiat of Athens see § 111. 
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The Spartan polity is good (Busiris, § 17):— 
. kal Aaxedatpovlovs pépos tt trav éxeiden (sc. the ’ Egyptians) 
Prey ae &ptora dioiKety thy atray modu. 


There was a strong rivalry, Isocrates tells us, between Athens 
and Sparta in the earliest times, but then it was wept xadAlorwr 
(Panegyr. § 85). He would fain have the two cities to sink 
their differences and unite against Persia (zbid. §§ 187-189)’. 
He recalls the prowess of the Spartans at Thermopylae 
(Archid. §§ 99-100). Empire had made the Spartans too 
proud, and involved them in the same perils as it had the 
Athenians before them, but they had acquired that empire 
dca 7d Twhpdvas Civ Kat orpariwrixds (Areop. § 7). 

Aeschines, after paying a compliment to Spartan judges, 
and declaring that they, unlike the Athenians, have regard 
to a good life more than to words (Agst. Timarchus, §§ 179- 
181), seems to think an apology necessary (§ 182) :— 


fva 3¢ pH SoxG Aaxedatpoviovs Oeparevey, cat TGv jyereépwv 
mpoyoven punoOnoopa. 

From a phrase used by Demosthenes, we gather that he did 
not think ¢tAavOpwria a Spartan characteristic (For the 
Megalopolitans, § 16) :— 

be ydp av pirdvOpwor yévowro. 

The empire of Sparta was a tyranny (Lept. § 70):— 

Hyodvro yap ov pixpay tupavvida kal rodroy (sc. Conon), tiv 
Aaxedatpovlwy dpyjny xaradvcavra, TeTavKévat. 

Their behaviour to the Asiatic Greeks was shameful (Agsé. 
Aristocrates, § 140):— 

m@s yap ovx aloxpdv Aaxedamovlors pev éyxadrgciy Gri Tos pev 
*Aclay olxotyras “EAAnvas éypaway é£elvar Spica way & mm adv 
20é\n BactAreds, x.T.A. 


1 It was Athens and Sparta that first occurred to Isocrates as the possible 
leaders of the invasion of Asia; and hence ‘he calls upon Athens and Sparta 
to forego their jealousies, and to take the joint leadership of an expedition to 
Asia’ (Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 18). 

7 For Spartan energy and endurance see Archid. § 56; and, for some 
advantages of the Spartan system of government, ibid. § 81. The whole of 
the Archidamus is interesting in connexion with Sparta. 
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There is one point, however, in which the Spartans contrast 
favourably with the Athenians,—that in Spartan politics the 
minority fall in and loyally support the decision arrived at 
(Prooem. xxxv)}. 


If Sparta is not always blamed, neither is Athens always 
praised. 

Andocides tells the Athenians that they are suspicious and 
perverse (On the Peace with Sparta, § 35):— 

tuets yap mept pey tdv éroluwov ipivy strovoeiv elddare Kal 
ducxepalve, Ta 8’ odx svTa Aoyorotety ds Zorw Spiv Erowa’ Kady 
pev modeuety dn, Tis elpnuns emOvpetre, dav Sé Tis dyiy Thy 
elpjyny mpdrrn, AoylCecOe roy méAEuov Soa ayabd tpiv xaretp- 
yaoaro. 

Isocrates and Demosthenes frequently contrast the degenerate 
Athens of their own time with the Athens of former days. 

Good men, says Isocrates, are oppressed: full licence is 
given to evildoers (Antid. § 164) :— 

ottw ydp 7 moAts év To TapdvTt xalpet rods pey emeckets mECovea 
Kal rameivovs movodea, tots b& tovnpois éfovalay did00ca Kal A€yew 
kat motety & re dy BovdndGow, dore Avoivaxos pev 6 mponpnuevos 
Civ éx tod ovxodayrety cal xaxds del Tia motely T&y ToAITGY 
KaTnyopnowy nuay avaBéBnxev, K.T.A. 
Athens lends a ready ear to calumny (Epist. ii. § 15):— 


padlws meiPerat rots dtaBddAovow. 


In a fragment (iii (a’). 1) Isocrates compares Athens to 
ératpat. ; 

In the Antid. &§ 316-319, he gives an account of the mis- 
government at Athens after the death of Pericles. 

The city is going from bad to worse (Areop. § 18) :— 

kalto. mas xpy Tavrnv Thy wodtrelay énaweiy 7} orépyew Thy 
TogovTwy pev Kax@y airlay mpdrepov yevouervny, viv 5¢ xa’ Exacroy 
Tov éviavrdy emt rd xelpov hepouevny ; 

The Athens of former days is eulogised (zbid. §§ 20-27). 


1 For a comparison of the Athenian with the Spartan and Theban govern- 
ments see Lept. §§ 105-I1T. 
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There was a épdvoa in ancient Athens which has ceased to 
exist (Areop. § 31). 

The Athenian youth are degenerate (ibid. §§ 48-49). 

Athens is not now regarded as she formerly was either by 
Greeks or by barbarians (ibid. §§ 79-81) }. 

Both the state and individuals, according to Aeschines, 
have degenerated (Agst. Ctesiphon, § 178):— 

el ydp tis tyas epwricere, mérepoy dyiv evdoforépa doxet 7 
mots Huey etvas eri tay vert Katpov 7 ént Tay mpoydver, &mavres 
dy dpodoynoare, emt trav mpoydvwrv. dyvdpes 3% aérepoy rédre 
duelvous yoay 7 vuvl; tére pev s.apédpovres, vuvt Se woAAP 
xaradeéorepor *. 


The Athenian dj0s, says Demosthenes, is unstable and shift- 
ing as the sea (On the Embassy, §§ 135-136) :-— 

-.-& xal mpdrepdy mor elnov eyo mpds tyas dv Te dyuw Kat 
rovTwy ovdels dvteinev, as 6 pev dhuds eat dotadunrdraroy 
mpayna téy mdvtwy kal dovvderdératov, domep OdAatT dxardoraroy, 
as dy Tuy Kwovpevov. 


Demosthenes had a hard task to rouse his countrymen to 
individual and personal effort,—a thing which in his time 
they shirked on every possible occasion °, 

The Athenians, he says, are easily taught what is best, but 
slow to act (For the Liberty of the Rhodians, § 1):— | 

eyo 3 obdendr0f jynoduny yademdy 1d dddEar Ta BéATiCA’ 
ipas, GAA TO TEeloas MpdrTew Tadra. 

So again (Agst. Aristocrates, § 145):— 

Sri, @ Gvdpes "AOnvato, woAAa ytyvdoxovres SpOGs tyeis ov dua 
TéXovs avrois xpnode. 

The dijpos is easily deceived (Lept. § 3):— 
31a rd padlws éfararacbat roy dfjpor. 


In a passage where he contrasts the poverty of Aristides with 
the wealth and self-aggrandisement of those in office in his 


1 See the whole passage, §§ 71-84; and cf. De Pace, §§ 43-44, 75. For praise 
of ancestors see Areop. §§ 20 ff. 

3 Cf. ibid. § 154; Epist. xi. § 9. ? 

® See the Philippics and Olynthiacs, passim. 
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own day, he says that then the dfuos was master, whereas 
now it is the servant (Agst. Aristocrates, § 209) :— 


tére pey yap 6 dnuos qv dseomdrns TGv ToAtTeEvopévav, viv 8 
oanpérns. 
Athens does not now punish evildoers as she once did (ibid. 
§ 204) :— 

ovde yap Slkny ert AapBdvew eOérAere Tapa tGv ddixovvrwv, dAAad 
Kai tobr’ éfeAndvdey éx tis médAEws.. 


The Athenians. are inferior in counsel, not only to their 
ancestors, but to all other men (zbid. § 211):— 


GAN” od Tobdr gorse 1d dewwdy, ef TGv mpoydvor, of dvevnvdyacw 
andyrwy dpetn, xelpov Bovdevdpeba, GAN’ Ste nal wmdvrwv dv- 
Opdtrwy I, 


‘Quantum mutatus ab illo,—that describes the Athenian 
djuos in the time of the Orators. 


Two only of the Orators resemble Euripides in not being 
party-politicians. These are Isaeus and Isocrates. Of the 
life of Isaeus practically nothing is known. He neither took 
nor pretended to take any part in political life. Isocrates, as 
we have seen, also held aloof from public life, and conjured 
up the dream of a victorious Pan-Hellenism?. Theoretically, 
however, he regarded democracy as the best form of govern- 
ment. The rest of the Orators were all party-politicians. 
Antiphon was an oligarch, and one of the leaders of the Four 
Hundred. Andocides, a democrat, played an important part 
at the time of the mutilation of the Hermae, and was lucky 
to escape with his life when the Four Hundred were in 
power. Liysias, though he always remained a pérotxos, ren- 
dered valuable aid to the democracy at and after the time of 
the Thirty®. The others belonged either to the Macedonian 
or to the anti-Macedonian party. 


1 Cf. Agst. Timocrates, § 186; Agst. Aristocrates, §§ 145-147; On the Trierarchic 
Crown, §§ a1-22; Prooem. xiv. §§ 2-3, lv; Epist. iii. § a1. 
yg? Cf. Perrot, L’ Eloquence, éc., p. 348. 

> For the relation of Lysias to political life see Jebb, Attic Orators, i. p. 156. 


-Cf. also ibid. ii. p. a2:—‘ As Antiphon breathes the spirit of the elder common- 
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I will not attempt, however, to illustrate their respective 
party-feelings by quotation. These feelings dominated their 
whole life and work. But it may be interesting to observe 
the way in which they regarded the various forms of govern- 
ment; to note which they thought best, and why; and to see 
what, in their view, constituted a country’s salvation. It is an 
all-important question what sort of constitution a state shall 
have; for, in the words of Isocrates (Areop. § 14) the wodcrela 
is the soul of the state:—éor, yap Wuyi) wéAews ovbdey Erepov 7 
modurtela ', 


The polity which any man will favour is, according to 
Lysias, dependent on the principle of utility (xxv. § 8) :— 

mpG@rtov pev ovv evOvuunOjvat xpi Sre oddels eorw dvOpeTay hice 
otre dAtyapxixds otre Snpoxpatixds, GAN’ ris ay Exdorw Todtrela 
ouphépn, Tavtny mpodupetrat Kadtordvat. 


The evils incident to oligarchy will cause a revolution in 
favour of democracy, and vice versa (ibid. § 27):— 


mao yap ion pavepdv éotwy Sti dia Tos pev Adlkws ToALrevopévous 
év ry dAtyapxla Snuoxparla? yierat, b1a 3é Tods ev TH dnpoxparia 
ovxopavrodyras dAryapxla dts Karéorn. 

Aeschines, in enumerating the three forms of government, 
says that tyrannies and oligarchies are managed according 
to the individual tempers of the tyrant or oligarchs, democra- 
cies by existing laws (Agst. Timarchus, § 4):— 

dpoAdoyotvTas yap tpets etvas woAtrelat mapa maow dvOpdrors, 
rupavyrs xat ddrAtyapyla cal dnuoxparia’ drotxobvrar 8 al pev rupavyldes 
Kat ddAtyapyiat rots tpdmos trav éhertynkdrwy, al 3& méAets al Snpo- 
KpaTovpevat Tots vopots Tots Keysévors °, 


wealth, as Andokides is associated with the troubled politics of Athens in 
the second half of the Peloponnesian War, as Lysias expresses the ordinary 
citizen-life of the restored democracy, so Isokrates is distinctively the man of 
the decadence—an Athenian, still more a Greek, of the age of declining 
independence.’ 

1 Cf. Panath. § 138, where almost the same words are employed. 

* For the meaning of dnpoxparia as compared with our word ‘democracy ” 
eee Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 162-163. 

* He uses the same words, Agst. Ctesiphon, § 6. 
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Isocrates reminds Nicocles that in all governments attention 
must be paid to the many (Ad Nicoel. §§ 15-16):— 


pedérw cot tod mAnOovs, cal wept mavTds moto Kexaptopévws 
avrots dpyew, ytyyooxwy, Sti kai réy ddvyapyiGy rat trdv &dAdrAov 
ToNTEL@Y atras TAEtoTOY xpdvoy draévovor, alrives dv d&piota rd 
TAGs Oepatredwouy }, 


_ He goes on to enumerate the first and most important elements 


of a good polity :— 


KadGs 88 dnpaywynoes, ny pnd bBplCav tov dyAov eas py’ 
UBpr(dpevoy mepropGs, GAAQ oxoT7s, Stws of BeATLoTOL wey Tas Tyas 
Efovoww, of 3° ZAAOe pndey adixyjoovrat’ tratra yap oroyeia TpGTa 
kal péytora xpnoris toAtrelas éoriv. 


In the Areop. § 55, he gives us his idea of what the best 
polity should effect :— 


Oy ovdev qv én’ exelyns ris BovAtjs’ amAAake ydp rods pev 
mévntas téy atopi@v rais épyaclats Kai rais mapa tov éxdvTwv 
@derelats, rovs 5& vewrépovs TGpy axoAaciGy Tots émirndevpact Kal 
tais avray émiedclats, rovs 5& woAtrevouevouvs tay TAEcovEessGv 
tats tyszwplas Kal t@ ph AavOdvey rods Gdixobyras, Tots S2 
mperButépovs tay GOvutay tats tysats tats woAiTiKais Kat Tais 
Tapa tév vewrépay Oepamelats. Kairo. was dv yévorro ravrns 
mAclovos dfla wodtrela, tis oftw KadGs andvrwy téy apaypdtov 
émipedndelons ; 


Democracy, Isocrates maintains, is a better form of govern- 
ment than oligarchy; and he compares the Athenian demo- 
cracy with the oligarchy of the Thirty (Areop. § 62):— 

trav rolvuy &dAdwy TédAewy tais émiaveordras Kat peylorats, hy 
éferd(ery BovdnOGpev, eipjoouey ras Snpoxparlas paAAov 7H tas 
ddtyapxlas cuudepovoas’ énel cal riy juerépay todtrelay, 4} mdvres 
éniriuaow, hv mapaBdrAwpev alrnv ph mpds Thy tm’ éuod pnOcicay 
GAAQ mpds Thy bd TOy Tpidxovta Katactacay, ovdels Boris ovK dy 
Georolnrov etvat voploecen *. 


1 Cf. Philippus, § 79. 

* For another comparison of the democracy with the Thirty see ibid. § 69. 
The advantages of a monarchy over an oligarchy or democracy are set forth 
in the Nicocles, §§ 14-26. 
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Of the best kind of democracy we have a description also in 
the Areop. §§ 26-27 :— 

as 8% cuvrdéuws elreiv, éxetvor Sveyvwxdres oar, Sts det Tov pev 
djpov aonep tupavvoy Kabiordvar ras dpxas Kal KxoAd(ew rovs 
éfapaprdvovras xat xplvew wept rav dpdioByrovpévwv, rovs 5% 
oxoAny &yew Svvapevovs cat Biov ixavdy xexrnyévovs empedrcioBat 
Tay Kowav donep olxéras, al dexalous pev yevoudvous errawvetcbat 
kal orépyew tavrn TH TYyLn, KaKGs 3@ dvoixyjoavtas pndeptas ovy- 
yvepns Tvyydvey GAG tats peylotas Cnulats wepimlatev. Kalroe 
m@s dy Tis evpor TavtTns BeBatorépay 7) dixatorépay Snuoxparlay, tijs 
Tous pey dvvatwrdrovs emi tas mpdfes Kabtordons, abrdy be rovrwv 
tov dijpov KUpioy Totovons! ; 

Demosthenes speaks of the equality and justice which all 
men enjoy in a democracy (Agst. Midias, § 67) :— 

... Ste tév towy cal rév diKxalwy Exacros iyyeirar Eavt@ peretvar 
év dnpoxparia. 
Democracy, he says elsewhere, is the form of government 
most unfavourable to men of infamous lives (Agst. Androtion, 
§ 31):— 

joe. yap, See tots aloxpGs BeBiwoxdow aracdy ovoay évayri- 
wrdrny wokirelay év f macw eeote A€yew xdxelvwoy dveidn. Eare 
3° airy rls; dnpuoxparla. | 

We have already seen (p. 135) how Isocrates regarded the 
actions of the Thirty. Similar passages are to be met with 
in Demosthenes. For example, in the speech Agst. Timocrates, 
§ 163, he says :— 

GAAG Tap’ huiv wore mémore dewdrata ev th moder yéyover ; Ev 


ot0’ Sre émt rv trpidxovd’ Gravres dv elrotre *. 


There is more clemency in a democracy (Agst. Androtion, 
§ 51):— 

el yap eOéAour’ e£erdoar tivos evexa paddAoy ay tis Edotro év 
dnuoxparla Cav 7 év dAtyapxla, rotr dy etpoure mpoxerpdraroy, Sre 
mdvra mpadtep éorly év &npoxparig 3, 

1 Cf. Panath. §§ 130-131, where a good and a bad democracy are contrasted. 

® Cf. ibid. §§ 56-57, go. 


8’ The same words are employed in the speech Agst. Timocrates, § 163. For 
& passage bearing on the greater honour and security attaching to favours 
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In an oligarchy there is no freedom of speech: one cannot 
criticise those in power (ibid. § 32):— 

éy yap tats éAtyapxlas, ob8 ay dow ér ’Avdporiwvds tives 
aloxtoy BeBiwxdres, odx éore Adyew KaxGs Tovs Apyovras. 


An oligarchy is the foe of freedom (For the Liberty of the 
Rhodians, § 20) :— 

tovs d¢ rds moAtrelas xaradvovtas kat weOtordvras els dAtyapylay, 
Kowovs éxOpovs mapawe voullew ndvtwv trav ergcvdeplas éemidv- 


povvtwy 1, 


The things on which the safety of a state depends are 
6pdvota, cwdppoovvy, evxoopla, observance of laws, oaths, and 
covenants. 

If the laws are guarded, says Aeschines, the democracy is 
preserved (Agat. Ctestphon, § 6):— 

dudtrep cal 6 vopobérns todro mpGrov éragey ev t@ tav dixaoTdv 
Spxo, “yWngtodpat xara Tovs vopous,” éexetyd ye ed eldds, Sti, Stay 
dcarnpnOGow of vouor rH WéAEt, oSCeTat Kal 7H Snpoxparla 2. 
Similarly Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, §§ 3-4) :— 

tpla ydp éore Ta péytora, & dtadvAdrre: cal d:aode tiv dn- 
Hoxparlay kal thy Tis médAEws evdatpovlav, TpGtov piv 7 TGV vopwv 
tafis, devrepoy 8  taév dixaoraGv YWijdos, rplrov 8 % rovrots 
radiknpara Tapadidotca plots. 

In a democracy, says Hyperides, the laws must be xvpio. (For 
ELuxenippus, Xxi):— 

... ore tAelovs olpar defy Adyous wotetrOat wept KAAov twos } 

Stws év Snuoxparla xvptor of vduor Evovtat, K.T.A. 


And, according to Lysias, the safeguard of a democracy is to 
abide by oaths and covenants (xxv. § 28) :— 


»-. modAaKts 76n TO dpuerépm TANOE SrexeAevcavto rots Spxors 
kat rais ouvOyxats eupévew, fyovwevoe ravrny Snpoxparlas elvat 
gpvdakyy. 


shown by a democracy than to those coming from a tyranny or oligarchy see 
Lept. §§ 15-16. 

* In the Epitaph. §§ 25-26, a contrast is drawn between oligarchy and 
democracy, all in favour of the latter. 

4 Cf. ibid. §§ 23, 196. 
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Conversely, as Demosthenes says, the djuos is the only sure 
safeguard of the laws (Agst. Timocrates, § 37):— 

rls oby pdovn pvdak?) cai dixala cat BéBaos rav vépov ; tyets of 
moAAot’ K.T.A. 

According to Aeschines, that city will be best governed where 
there is cwppocvvn and evxoopla (Agst. Timarchus, § 48):— 

kat 3d0ev dpxerat ; vdpor, oyol, rept evxooplas. dxd awppoovyns 
mp@tov np£aro, ws, Stov tAEioTn evKoopla éorl, ravrny apiota THY 
moAuy olknooperny. 

‘Opdvoa, says Lysias, is the greatest blessing a state can 
enjoy; ordots is the root of all evil (xviii. § 17):— 

vurt b& mdvres dv dporoyjoare sudvotay péyrotoy ayabdy elvas 
mode, ordow 5¢ mavrwy Kaxov airlay, x.T.A. 


To the same effect Isocrates (xviii. § 44):— 

Kai pry ov Set y' twas tap érépwy pabeiv, Scoy éoriv dudvora 
dyabdy 7) ordows Kaxdy}. 
Demosthenes reminds the Athenians that éudvoa is an absolute 
necessity (Hist. i. § 5):— 

def 8 Huds, @ Avdpes "AOnvatot, spGrov péev aadvrwy mpds stpas 
aitovs dudvoiay els Td Kowwy oupdépoy tH méAEL TapacyxécPat, kat 
tas éx t&y mporépwy éxxAnoiGy dudiucByryces eaoat, devrepoy 
dé mavras éx pias yuepns tots dd€act Tpoddpws cvvaywvilerdar’ ws 
TO pO dy pn? ardrAGs mpdrrey od povoy éotiv avdgioy tay xal 
dyevvés, AAAG Kat Tovs peylorous Kivdvvovs ex et. 


So Dinarchus (Agst. Philocles, § 19) :— 


42. elddras Ste pera pe Bixarocdyns cal ris mpds GAAnHAOUS 
Gpovolas padlws duvvotucba, Oeay TAewy Gvrwy, édy tives Tpiv 
Gdixws émirlOwvrat, x.7T.Ar.? 


Andocides, Isocrates, and Demosthenes are the orators who 
make the most frequent attacks upon tyrants,—Isocrates in 
a theorising, unimpassioned manner, Andocides and Demo- 


1 For Isocrates’ opinion as to what constitutes the true safety of the state 
(Seiy 32 rods dpOds wodrrevopévous... év rais Wuxais Exe 7d Sikasov) see Areop. 


§§ 39 ff. 
2 For Socrates’ views on a citizen’s duty see Plato, Crito (esp. cc. xi ff.). 
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sthenes with real feeling, the former as seeing a possible 
tyrant in every prominent oligarch, the latter with Philip 
always before him. 

Andocides quotes an interesting law of Solon relating to 
the punishment of any man who should subvert the demo- 
cracy and establish a tyranny (On the Mysteries, §§ 96-98) :— 


... 6 5% Spxos orm Bde “xrevd Kai Adyp kal Epyp Kai Wid 
kal TH euavrod xeupl, dv duvards @, bs Av Kataddvon thy dnwoxpariay 
THY "A@nvnot, Kat édy tis dpén twa apxnv KaradeAvpévys Tijs 
dnuoxparlas rd Aowmdy, kal édy tis tupavvely enavactH f Tov 
ripayvoy ovyxatactyjon. Kat édy tis GAAos droxtelvyn, Socoy abroy 
youd elvat cal mpds Oedv kal daidvwr, as morAduoy xrelvavra 
tov A@nvaiwr, xal ra xrypara rod dmodavdvtos tavra dtrodduevos 
anodéow ta nulocea tT Groxtelvayti, Kal ovK amooTEepjow ovddv. 
édy 5€ tis xrelyvwy twa tovtrwy anoddvyn 7 em xepary, «dD Toijow 
aurdy Te Kat Tovs maidas rots éxelvov xaddtep “Appddidy Te Kat 
"Aptotoyelrova xat robs dmoydvous adtav....” 


Again he says (ibid. § 106) :— | 

- +» yevonévwy TH médAe KaxGv peyddwv, Gre of Tupavvor pev 
elxoy tiv modwy, 6 5é Shjpos Epevye, K.T.A. 
The author of the speech Agst. Alcibiades says that discreet 


men should beware of over-prominent citizens, who often 
establish tyrannies (§ 24) :— 


gore 3¢ cwdpdvey dvipav pvddrrecbat Tay ToATGy Tobs drepav- 
Eavouévovs, évOvovpévovs tnd tOv toov’twy tras tupavyldas Kxabi- 
orapevas. | 
People regard it as absurd that one man should have more 
power than the whole state (ibid. § 29) :— 

Sco. 88 f} Tapa tGv woAtTGy Feovoy 7 Kal émeylyywoxoy Ta 
tovrov, KareyéAwy Nudv, dpGvres Eva vipa peiCoy anaons tis 
moAews dSuvdpevov |. 

Distrust, say Demosthenes, is the right safeguard against 
tyrants (Phil. i. § 24):— 


éy d€ Te Kowov 7 Giots Tay ED hpovoiytwy év abrn KéxTNTAL 


1 Cf. Demosthenes, On the Embassy, § 296. 
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gvraxryptoy, § waco péy or’ dyabdv cal owripioy, pddtora de Tots 
mAOecw mpds tovs Tupdvvovs. ri ody éort TobTo ; amorla!. 
It is dangerous to associate too intimately with tyrants (Phil. 
il. §21):— 
ov yap dogareis tats toAtrelats al apds rovs rupdyvovs adrat Alay 
OptAlat. 
Kings and tyrants are foes to freedom and law (ibid. § 25):— 
Baowreds yap Kat ripavyos Gras exOpdv eAcvOeplg kal vépors 
évavrloy. 


And in the speech Agst. Aristocrates, § 142, we see how 
tyrants were regarded at Athens :— 

éy 3x) Aap daw ries dvOpwmoe ylyvovrat bv0 . . . ot mapanAjnora 
Tos Tap Huy yudvtes wept Tay Tupdyywy amoxtiwwvact Tov PirloKoy 
dexalws, TH atrav marplda oidpevor dety eAevdepotr *. 


But in one thing tyrannies are better than democracies—in 
swiftness of action (On the Embassy, §§ 184-186). 

Ordinary citizens, says Isocrates (Ad Nicocl. §§ 2-6), have 
many things to teach them,—the absence of luxury, the laws, 
freedom of speech, liability to reproof from friends and attack 
from foes. None of these advantages does the tyrant possess. 
He who most needs advisers gets no advice. Most men shun 
him: those who do associate with him humour him. Which 
life is better? When men look to the honour, wealth, and 
power which a tyrant enjoys, they think his life like that of 
the gods; but, when they consider the perpetual terror in 
which he lives and the dangers to which he is exposed, and 
that, in order to escape death himself, he is frequently com- 
pelled to put to death his nearest friends, they come to think 
that even the humblest life is preferable ®. 

The best safeguard for a tyrant is the virtue of his friends | 
the goodwill of his subjects, and his own prudence (ibid. 
§ 21):— 

gvraciy dopareordrny yod Tod ceparos etvat THY Te TGV Plwy 

1 Cf. Olynth. i. § 5; Phil. iii. § 98. 
 § Cf. the law quoted above, p. 139. 


3 Cf. Hel. §§ 32-34; Epist. vi. § 11: Euripides, Jon, 621-628 (quoted above, 
p. 108). 
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dperny Kat THy tOv woAtTGy edvoray Kal Thy cavrod dpdvnow' 
dud yap rovrwy xal xracOat xal od ew Tas Tupavvldas pddtor dv 


ris dvvatro 1, 


The tyrant’s pleasure depends on other people’s pain, and in 
the end he must pay the penalty. There is a difference 
between dpxew and rupavveiv (De Pace, § 91):— 


dv dpedjoavres of yevduevor per éxelvovs odx Spxev adda 
tupavvely éredupnoay, & doxet pey Thy adray éxew Svvapy, TrAELoTOY 
5 GAAjAwy Kexdprotar’ tOv pey yap apxdvtwy epyov éori Tovs 
dpxonevovs tats abrav émpedelats rrorety evdarpoverrépovs, rots dé 
rupdvvots e00s xabéotynxe trois Trav ddAwy névots Kat Kaxols abrots 
jdovds Tapackevacev. avdyxn d5€ rods Totovrots Epyors émtyepodvras 
tupavvixats Kat Tats ovpopats aepintarewy, xal rovadta macxeww, 
ofa mep dy xal rous &dAovs Spdowow. 


In the same speech (§ 143) he draws a contrast between king- 
ship in Sparta and tyranny based on force:— 


éxelvors (sc. the Spartan kings) yap ddexely pev frrov eerrw 7 
tots l&idrats, rocovTm S& paxapiordrepot Tvyxavovow. éyres TOY 
Big tas tupavvldas Katexdvtwy, Scov ot pév robs Tovovrous ato- 
xtelvaptes tas peyloras dwpeds mapa Tv cupmoAtTevopevwy Aap- 
Bdvovow, tmtp éxeivwy 8 of pH rodpdvres ev tats pdxats 
anoOvjoKxew Grysdrepot ylyvovrat tay Tas rages Acemdvrwy Kal rds 
adontdas aroBadAdvrov 2. 


But a good tyranny is possible (Hel. § 34):— 


. énéderkev (sc. 6 Onoeds), dre pddidv eorw dua Tupapveiy 
Kat nee Xétpov diaxetoOa ray e€ loov TmoAtrevopevwr °, 


The Orators, however, see no less clearly than did Euripides 
that the djos is not immaculate. Some passages illustrating 
this statement have been already referred to or quoted’, I 
will here add a few more. 


1 Cf. Ep‘st. vii. §§ 3-5, where he tells Timotheus how a tyrant should live 
and act. 

2 For the contrast between BaoArKews and rupayyixes see also Phil. § 154. 

* Isocrates here contrasts Theseus with the ordinary tyrant. Sce the 
whole passage (§§ 31-37); and cf. Euripides, Frag. 8 (quoted above, p. 109). 

* See pp. 131-133. - 
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In Isocrates we are told that the many prefer those who 
please to those who benefit (Antid. § 133):— 


“dpgs d@ tiv giow thy tév woAAGy os dBidKetrat pds tds 
ndovds, cat dedre padArov girodor rots mpds xdpw durodvras 
i} Tovs eV wotodvras, Kal Tovs peta Haidpdrnros Kat diravOpwrlas 
devaxlovras 7 tovs per dyxov kal ceuvdrnros @pedodvras. . . .” 

The djyos, says Aeschines, loves flattery (Agst. Ctestphon, 
§ 234):— 

€xatpe yap (sc. 6 dfjpos) xoAaxevdpevos. 

Athens treated her benefactors badly (Hpvst. iii. § 2) :— 


ov yap otrws Eywye HALOds elpt, dote, @€ Ps meAcws 6 Oepi- 
oroxAns 6 tny ‘EAAd’a eAcvOepdcas e&nrAdOn, cat Srov MiAriddns, 
Ste pexpdv re tro Inpoolw, yépwv ev TE secpwTnply anébave, 
tavrn ty wmode Aloxlyny tov ’Atpoyyrov gevyovta dyavaxreiy 
otec Oat deity, ef re Tov elwOdrwv "AOjynow éxabev. 

In Epist. xii. § 14, we are told that the Athenians are quick 
to anger, but quick again to show kindness :— 

kat yap spyllecOar fpqdlws tpiv os eori Kat yxapicerdar 
mdaduy 1, 

But we are reminded, as we were by Euripides?, that 
the character and actions of the many will depend on those 
who lead them. 

Like ruler, like people, says Isocrates (Ad Nicocl. § 31):— 


TO THS TOAEwS GAs HO0s Spotodrar Tots &pxovery %, 


Dinarchus also declares that the salvation or ruin of states 
depends on their counsellors and leaders (Agst. Demosthenes, 
§ 72):— 

@ ‘AGqvaior, mapa tl olecOe tds modes Tore pay ev tore de 
pathos mpdrreww ; 3 ovdev edpjoer’ GAAO TAY Tapa rovs eupPoenors 
Kat Tovs Hyepovas. 


So again (ibid. § 74):— 
ov yap Webdds éoriw GAAad kal Alay dAnOés, Td rods jyEeudvas 


1 Cf. Euripides, Orestes, 696-703 (quoted above, p. 109). 
2 Orestes, 772-773 (quoted above, p. rro). 
* Cf. ibid. § 10; Nicocl. § 37; Areop. § 22; Panath. §§ 132-133. 
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airlovs amdvrev ylyverOa Kal raév dyabGy Kat rGv evavriwy rots 
moAlrats. 


And again (ibid. § 76):— 


pla yap atrn cwrnpla cat méAews cat 2Ovous earl, rd tporraray 
avipGy ayabGv cai cvpBovrAwv snovdalwy rvyxety. 


We have seen (pp. 110 ff.) that Euripides had much to say 
against demagogues, the deceivers of the djyos. And if the 
demagogue was an evil in the time of Euripides, he was 
a still greater evil in the following century, when paid 
hirelings consulted only their own material interests without 
any public spirit or regard for their country’s fortunes. 
Against the pjrwp, the dnpaywyds, the ovxopdvrns—the men 
who impudently flattered and hoodwinked the dijpos, who 
tried only to say what would please their hearers, with 
self-interest as their only motive—almost all of the Orators 
join in hurling their fiercest denunciations. 

Andocides (?) speaks of the zovnpés mpoordrns who regards 
the present moment only, and gives not the best but the most 
pleasant counsel (Agst. Alcibiades, § 12):— 


eye 8% voul(w tov rowtroy asovnpdv elvat mpoortdryny, satis 
tod mapévtos xpdvov (udvov) emedcirat, GAAA py Kat Tod péd- 
Aovros Tpovoetrat, kal Ta HOvora TO WANGEL, Tapaditay Ta BéATiOTA, 
oupBovdrevet, 


Lysias accuses the pyropes of having no motive save 
personal gain (xviii. § 16):— 

Gfioy 8% padtora POovijcat Ste obrws dn [ot] Ta THs WeAEws 
[mparrovres| didxerrat, dor ody & re dv TH wédAE BEATLCTOY 7, TOOTO 
ot pyropes A€yovow, GAN’ ad Sv dv adrot xepdalvew péAAwot, Tadra 


tues Wngllecde. 

Evil pyropes and dnpaywyol are, says Isocrates, the class who 
are worst-affected to the state, and who would gladly see one 
and all of the citizens reduced to a state of poverty (De Pace, 
§§ 129-131) :— 

Cavpado 8 ef pn dbUvacbe cunideiv, Ott yévos obdéy eoTt KaKo- 
vovorepoy TO TANOEL wornpGy pyrépev Kal SnuaywyGv' mpds ydp 
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rots GAAows xaxots xal tGy Kata thy Hucpay éxdorny dvayxatloy 
otro: pdAtora BovAovrar onaviCew tuas..... ev ody rais amoplats, 
éy als dvuvactevovow, év tavrats Foot ay Torey Gravras dvras 
rovs woAlras. x.T.A. 


They are mere impostors and charlatans (De Pace, § 36):— 
dvePOdpueda ydp wordy qn xpdévoy ba avOpdmav ovdéy GAN’ 
7 hevaxlCew dvvapyevwr, K.T.A. 
They pander to the popular wish (Phil. § 3):— 
otrot pey ydp (sc. of pryropes) wapafvvoy emi roy modEpon, 
ovvayopevovtes Tats émOvplats duav. 


All their advice is given ad captandum vulgus (De Pace, 
§ 10):— 

xalrot mpooijxey wpas, eltep nBovdreabe Cnretvy rd TH were 
ovudépoy, waAdrov rots évavriovpévas tats tperépats yvopas 
mpooéxewy Tov vody 7 Tots Kataxapiopevors, elddtas, dre Tov 
évOdde mapidyrwy of piv & BotrAccOe Adyorres padlws eLanarav 
dvvayrat, Td yap mpds xapw pnOiy éemoxored to Kalopay vas 
7d BéAtiorov, b7d 88 trav pr wpds Hdovnv ovpBovdcvdvrwy ovdev 
dv wd0otre rovodrov. 


Their selfish motives are exposed in Panath. § 12:— 


xalro. wdvres toact Ty pev pytdpwy Tots mwoAAovs ovx Unép TOY 
Ti) moAEL ouppepdvrwy, GAN strep dv atrot AnperGat mpordoxGor, 
Snpnyopety roAp@rtas, K.T.A. 
And a punning fragment is worth quoting (Frag. iii. (8’.) 1):— 

"Iooxpdrns, eladvtos ait twos, Sr. 6 dhyos bxd TGv pyTdpwv 
dprdcerat, ri Oavpacrdy, el Kdpaxos épeupdvros thy pyropixny ot 
dn’ éxelvov xdpaxés elow }. 

Aeschines speaks of the dxoopla réy fntépwy (Agst. Ctesiphon, 
§ 4):— 

... Ths b@ Tov pyrdépwv dxooplas odxért xpareiy dvvavrat ov6’ of 

1 Cf. Phil. § 129; De Pace, §§ 5, 75, 108, 122-123; Contra Soph. § 20; Antid. 
§§ 136-137; Panath. § 133. And see Schandau, op. cit. p. 15 :—‘ Pro enim, qua 
praeditus erat, virtute ac patriae amore, sophisticas omnes et demagogicas 
agitationes perosus, eloquentia sua id egit, ut consilia daret, quae essent non 


omnium civitatum, verum patriae, sociorum, regum, singulorum summae 
saluti.’ 
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vopor ov’ of mpurdvers ot of mpdedpor oF’ 7 mpocdpedovca gvdAz, 
TO Séxatoy pépos THs TéAEws. 


Athens is saved by the gods, ruined by firopes (ibid. 
§ 130) :— 

ovdeulay ror ma@more Eywye padAoy add éEdpaxa bad pev Tay 
Gey owlopervny, td 5 ray pntdépwv evlwy dmodAvpévny. 


And Hesiod is quoted on the subject of zovnpot dnpaywyol 
(tid. §§ 134-135) :— 

ev ydp wept tdv rowotrwy “Halodos 6 motntns dmodalverat. 
Adyes ydp mov, madedwv Ta TANOn Kal ocupBovdreiwy rats mdAco't 
Tovs movnpovs TOY Snuaywyav ph TpocdéxerOar. A€Lw be Kaye Ta 
én’... 
modAdkt 83) £dumaca méAts Kaxod dvdpds amnipa, 
bs xev dditpalyn cat ardoOada pnyavdarat. 
rotow 8 ovpavdbey wey’ eniqyaye mia Kpovlwr, 
Auysov Guod kal Aowwdy, aroPOviOover SF Aaot 
qj Tay ye otpatéy eipiy anddreocev 7 G ye reixos, 


7 veas ev névr@ dnorivyyta eviptoma Zevs}. 


In no one is the hatred of the fjrwp and dnpaywyds so intense 
as in Demosthenes. Speaking of the changed way in which 
Athenian citizenship has come to be regarded, he attacks in 
no mild terms the wovnpia and alcypoxépdea of the prropes 
(Agst. Aristocrates, § 201) :— 


ov povoy 8 airy ris mwodrews % Swped mpoTemmAdtoTat Kat 
patrAn yéyovev, GAA Kal wacat ba THY TGy Karapdtrwy Kat Oeois 
€xOpGv pnrdépwr, tav ta rotadra ypaddvrwy Eroluws, movnpiav, ot 
TrocavTny twepBodAny wenolnvra tis atrdv alcypoxepdlas dore 
Tas Tyas kat Tras wap tydv dwpeds, Gomwep of Ta puxpa xal 
kopidyn adda amoxnpitrovtes, obrw mwrodow erevwrl(ovres Kat 
moAAots amd Tay airév Anupdrev ypadorvres wav 6 tt dv Bod- 
AwpTat. 


They abolish the old laws of the Solonian constitution, and 
make new laws to their own advantage: the people will 


1 Cf. ibid. §§ 20, 148, 291; Epist. xi. § 4; and, for a description of agitators, 
On the Embassy, §§ 176-177. 
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soon be the slaves of these monsters (Agst. Timocrates, 
§§ 142-143) :— 

of 3 wap Huty piropes, ® Evdpes dexacral, mpGrov pév door 
pijves pixpod séover vouoberety Ta avrois ovpdeporta, éxecr’ avrot 
pev rovs ldudras els 7rd Seopwrqproy E&yovow, Sray Epywow, ed’ 
éavrois 3’ ovx olovrat dety tavTo Slkatoy rotr elvar’ émerta rovs 
wey rod SdrAwvos vdpovs, rods mddrAar dsedoxyacpevovs, obs of 
mpéyovot €Oevro, Avovow avrol, tots 3 éavray, obs én’ dédixla 
tis mdrAews TLOdacr, xpijcOat vas olovra deity. el ody pH Tipw- 
pioecOe rovrous, ovx dy POdvoe 1d TAHOoS rovrors rots Onpiots 
dovA cov. 


The ovxoddyrns is a wicked thing, spiteful and faultfinding 
(On the Crown, § 242) :— 

mompov &vdpes "A@nvatoe movnpov 6 acuxopdyrns xal mavraxdbev 
Bdoxavoy cat drdralroyr. 

The motive of the fxrwp is self-interest alone (Prooem. liii. 
§ 1):— | 

... lows yap épyn xat pirovixlg radra mpdrrovot, cal rd wéytoror 
amrdavrey, Sr. cuppéper tatra torety airots ... 

And again (zbid. §§ 3-4) :— 

Sr. act pey & dvipes ’AOnvator pirciv tyas, pidrodor 8 ody 
tas, Gd’ atrovs. Kal yedacat cal OopvBioa Kal mor eAmioat 
petédwxay tpiv, AaBety 8 7 xrjocacOat tH weve Kuplws dyabov 
ovdéy ay BovdAowro. . 

The source of the whole evil is rd apds ydow dnunyopety 
(Olynth. iii. § 3):— 

Opate ydp, @s éx rod mpds yxdpw Snunyopety evlovs, els way 
mpoeAnAvdev pox Onplas Ta mapdvra. 
Again (On the Chersonese, § 34):— 

viv 58 dnpaywyodvres tuas kat xape(cuevos cal? SrepBodAjy, otrw 
diareOelkacww, dot ev pev rats éxxAnolats rpvpay nat KorAaxever Oar 
mayra mpos ndovyy axovovtas, éy S¢ tots mpaypact Kat Tots ytyvo- 
pévors wept trav écydrwv 7dn Kiwdvuveverv. 


And again (Prooem. xli. § 2):— 


) ey ovy apx?) Tod Tadd’ ottws éxew exeiOev Hornra, éx roo 
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THiS Tmapaxphya mpds tas Evexa yxdptros évlovs trav Aeydvrwv 
évravbot dnpnyopely, ws ovr’ eloépew ovre otpareverOa det, TdvTa 
8 atropar’ éorar}. 
In a fragment of Hyperides, the fjropes are compared to 
serpents (xv. 83) :— 

civa 8¢ rods pyropas dpuolovs rots Gpeou rods Te yap dpes 
pionrods pey elvat mdvtas, Tov S& dhewy abrdy Tovs pev exes 
Tovs avOpamovs ddiuxely, rovs 5& mapelas adrodvs rots éxes 
xareaOlety. 


The ésypaywyol, says Dinarchus, sacrifice their country’s 
interest for bribes, and play into each other's hands (Agst. 
Demosthenes, § 99) :— 


m@s ovy play yvdpnv Efopev © *AOnvator, m&s dpovoncoper 


dnavres tmtp tGv Kown ovppepdvtav, Srav ot iyyeudves Kat of 
Sypaywyol xpyuata AawBdvovres mpolwvra, ta THS TaTplbos oup- 
gépovra, cal dpels pty xal 6 Sijpos Amas xwdvvedn tept rod 
edagovs Tod tis méAews cal Tav lepdyv Tév Tatpgwv Kal Taldov 
Kat yuvatkar, of 8% dunAAaypevot pds adbrovs év pev tats éxxAnolats 
AowWopGvrat cal mpookpovwaw adAdAndros eenirndes, lla 5 radra 
mpatrwow eé£anatavres tas Tovs paota meopevovs Tots rovTwy 
Adyots ? ; 


To Euripides’ statement that the péoor rodtrat are the state’s 
salvation ® I have found no parallel in the Orators. 


There is one passage (Lysias, xxxi. § 6) which recalls to 
us the cosmopolitanism which we noticed in Euripides‘. 
But the cosmopolitanism mentioned in Lysias is of quite 
another kind than that of Euripides, and reminds us of 
Aristophanes’ line, zarpts ydp éort mao’ ty’ dv mparrn tis ed °— 
‘ubi bene, ibi patria.’ lLysias is speaking of those who are 


1 Cf. Olynth. ii. § ag; iii. §§ 30-31; Phil. i. §§ 38, 49; iii. §§ 2, 4, 63; On the 
Chersonese, &§ 1, 69; On the Crown, §§ 189-190; <Agst. Aristocrates, §§ 146-147; 
Agst. Timocrates, §§ 123-124; On the Trierarchic Crown, §§ 21-22; Prooem. ix. § 2; 
xiii ; Epist. ii. § 11. 

2 Cf. ibid. §§ 3-4, 88; and, for a former law relating to public speaking, 
Agst. Aristogeiton, § 16. See also Demades(?), iwtp rijs dwdexaerias, §§ 2, 16, 

8 See above, p. 112. * See above, pp. 112-113. 

5 Plutus, 1151. 
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naturally citizens, but act on the idea that every land is 
their country where they can get the necessaries of life. 
These men, he says, evidently would sacrifice the public 
good for the sake of their own private advantage, because 
they think that not their city but their property is their 
country :— 

kal yap ot dice pev modtral elow, yuoun d¢ xpGvTar as Taca 
yij watpis avrots éorw ev i) av ta emrydeca Exwow, obrot dfAroé 
elow Sri dy mapévres Td THs méAEws Kowdy ayabdy éxi Td EavTay 
ov xépdos EAOorey 31a 1d pH THY TéALY GAA THY ovolay Twarplba 
éavtots nyetoGar}. 

1 The idea of cosmopolitanism, though we find traces of it as early as 
Democritus (Frag. 225: see Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, ii. p. 283), in the 
doctrines of the Cynical School, and occasionally in Aristotle, was not 


properly developed till the time of the later Stoics under the Roman Empire. 
See an interesting passage in Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 422-423. 


CHAPTER IX 


PRIVATE LIFE: WOMEN—LOVE—MARRIAGE— 
KINSHIP—FRIENDSHIP 


§ 1. In the Homeric society the conjugal tie is of the 
utmost sacredness and purity’. One need only instance the 
pictures of Hector and Andromache in the Jliad, and of 
Odysseus and Penelope in the Odyssey. Nowhere in the 
Iliad are evil words spoken of woman. If Agamémnon in 

Yesey (xi. 427) exclaims 
&s ov« alvdtepoy xal xivrepov Ado yuvakds, 


it is nO wonder. 

Hesiod (Theog. 591) calls woman dAdiov yévos: they are ‘a 
grievous bane among mortal men’ (ajjpa péya Ovnrotor per’ 
dvipdot vasrerdovor) *. 

Archilochus and Hipponax make women the object of much 
of their satire. For example, Hipponax, Frag. 28 (Bergk) :— 


bu’ nuépas yuvaikds elow qdiorat, 
Stay yan tis Kaxdépyn teOvnxviav. 


1 See Jebb, Homer, p. 53: Berlage, Part iv. c. iv. For a discussion on 
Women and Marriage in ancient Greece see Becker, Charicles, Excursus on 
Scene xii; and for the Hetaerae see ibid..Excursus on Scene ii. See also 
Kennedy’s Translation of Demosthenes, <Agst. Timocrates, &c., Appendix iii 
(Husband and Wife). 

3 Toid. 592. See Symonds, Greek Poets (First Series), c. iv: Decharme, 
Euripide, &., pp. 133-1395. M. Decharme says (p. 134):—‘La critique des 
imperfections féminines était en Grace un théme banal, une sorte de lieu 
commun poétique, Euripide lui-méme nous dit que c’était “un vieux refrain ”’ 
(wadatyevis OU Tarippapos doily—Med. 421; Fon, 1096).’ 
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Susarion begins his poem thus :— 

‘Hear, O ye people! These are the words of Susarion 
of Tripodiscus, Philinus’ son, of Megara: Woman is a curse!?!’ 

Aeschylus speaks sometimes of women with no great respect. 
In the Supplices (474-477) the king doubts whether it is 
worth while to fight for the sake of women :— 


el 3° atl? Ganlio , Farate Aly barrow obey 
orabeis mpd Texéwy dia pdxns fw TéAovs, 
TOs ovxt Tavadwpa ylyverat mxpdr, 
Gydpas yuvacxGy ovvey’ aipdfat wédov ; 


Nor—does—Sophocles, gentle though he was, refrain frqm 


-—saying~hard words of women. ~ The following fragments 
illustrate this :— 


kdxtoy GAd’ odx ~criy odd’ eorat wore 
yovaikéds, ef te aijpa ylyverat Bporots (187, Nauck): 


and the famous 
Spxous éya yuvatkds els dwp ypddw (742, Nauck). 


When Xanthippe visits Socrates in the prison, and when she 
has indulged in ‘a woman’s usual talk’ (dvevdyynoé re cat 
tovadr arta elwev, ofa 87 elddacw ai yuvaixes), Socrates merely 
looks to Crito and says, dzayérw tis tavrny olxade. Then, 
when the disturbing element is removed, he proceeds calmly 
to converse with his friends (Phaedo, 60) *. 
We may end this list of references with the following lines 

from Aristophanes (Thesm. 786-788) :— 

katrot was tts Td yuvatxeiov PiAoyv Kaka wdAA’ ayopever, 

as Tay éopey xaxdy dvOperos Kak HuGy éorw Anayra, 

épides, velkn, ordots dpyadda, Avan, méAEpOos. 


rom these quotations it is clear that the position of 


women, high in the time of Homer, had sunk to a much 


1 See Symonds, Greek Poets (First Series), p. 106. 

3 In theory, indeed, Plato held ‘that women had the same faculties and 
capacities as men, but in an inferior degree, and hampered by the in- 
conveniences of child-bearing’ (Mahaffy, Social Greece, p. 281). Cf. Aristotle, 
Poetics, 1454 a:—xal yap yuvh éorw xpnoti nai SovA0s, xalroa ye lows rovrow 7d 
pev xeipov, 7d 82 SrAws pavrdAdw torw. See also Verrall, Kuripides the Rationalist, 
p. 111. 
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lower level by the fifth century y BS Fhe Greeks had come 
to regard women as in every way inferior to men’. They 
were mere instruments of spleasure or utility, not fit to be 
either the companions of men or the objects of chivalrous 
affection. Rather they were considered merely as necessary 
evils; and the treatment to which they were subjected was 
to be kept as secluded as possible, lest they should become 
corrupted by experience as well as by nature. Even the 
greater freedom allowed to Spartan as compared with Athe- 
nian women had for its object only the rearing of brave 
and healthy children. 


_ In Euripides and the Orators there are numerous passages 
pointing to the secluded life which Greek women were forced 
to lead. 
In the Andromache, 872-874, the nurse says to Her- 
mione :— 
— «GAN elo” cicw, pnd? paytacov didpov 
mapo.e TGvde, py tw aloxdvny AdBys 
apdcbev peddbpwv tavd dpwpyévn, Téxvov. 
In the Her. Fur., 525-528, Heracles on his return exclaims:— 
a* ri xphpa; réxv’ 6pG mpd dSwpdrov 
oToApotot vexpGv Kparas éfeoreupéva, 
dxAw 7 ey dvdpav tiv envy Lvvdopov 
matépa te dSaxpvorvra ovpdopas Tivos. 
It is a disgrace for a woman to be in the company of young 


men (Hl. 343-344) :— 


yuvatkl rot 
. aloxpov per dvipav éoravat vearior. 
Maidens should not mingle in a crowd (Or. 108) :— 
els dxAov Eptew wapPévorow ov Kaddy. 
Neither should married women. Agamemnon says to Cly- 
taemnestra (Iph. Aul. 735):— 
ov xaddy év dxAm o” eLopmtrciobar orparod. 
1 The social recognition of the female sex was one of the aims of Pericles. 


See Holm, ii. pp. 344-345; and cf. Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. c. xlv. For the 
legal disabilities of women see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 94-95, 99. 
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A good woman should remain within doors (Frag. 521):— 


évdoy pévoveay thy yuvaix’ elvat xpeav 
écOAnv, Ovpacs 3 aflay Tod pndevds. 


Macaria apologises for coming out of the house (Heracl. 
474-477) :— 

Eévor, Opdoos por pndey e€ddors epais 

mpooOiTe’ mpGrov yap Téd eéLatrycopat’ 

yuvatkit yap otyn te Kat rd owdpovely 

xddAtorov, elow 6 fovyoy pevew dduov !. 


Lysias speaks of women who were so proper that they were 
ashamed to be seen even by their relatives (iii. § 6) :— 


. . « €xxdwas tas Ovpas elondrAOev els THY yvvatkwvitiv, évdov 
ovoGy Tis Te AdeADHS THs euys Kal rdv adeAGid4Gy, at otro Kocpiws 
BeBioxacw dote cat bd tv olxelwv épdpevar aloxvverOat *. 


Isocrates also refers to the seclusion of women (Hist. 1x. — 
§10):— » 

... rt d& maidas Kat yuvatkas UBpicovres, cal ras pey evmpeTe- 
ordras xatatoxivovres, trav 8 dAdwv & wept trois cdpacw exover 
mepromGvres, O00 ds mpdrepov ovde Kexoounpévas jv ldely rots 
édAorpios, Tavras bd woAAGy épacBat yuuvds, «.T.A. 


Isaeus tells us that married women did not dine with men 
(iii. § 14):— 


kalrot ov 81) mov ye émt yaperds yuvaixas ovdels dv Kopdcev 


1 See also Hec. 974-975 ; Andr. 364-365, 943-953; Tro. 644-645 ; Iph. Aul. 
825-826, 830, 913-914, 998-999; Phoen. 88-95, 1276; Heracl. 43-44; Frag. 319, 
927, 1061. 

For other examples of maidenly modesty see Hec. 568; Or. 26; Iph. Aul. 993, 
1340; Phoen. 1487; Heracl. 561. 

The general upbringing of Spartan women is reprehended as contributing 
to unchastity (Andr. 595-601) :— 

005’ ay el BovrAord Tis 
odppow yévoro Lwapriaridow Kxdpn, 
at fiv véowow efepnpotaa 8épous 
yupvoios pnpots Kai wétAos dvepévors 
Spdpous wadalorpas 7’ ob dvacyerots épuol 
wowds éxovet. «dra Oavpdfev xpecv 
el pi) yuvaixas odppovas masdevere ; 
See Paley’s note ad loc. 
* Cf. xxxii. § 11. 
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ToAunoeey’ ode al yaperat yuvaixes ~pyovras pera Trav dvdpav 
emt ra detnva, ovde cuvdermvely afiodor pera trav ddAoTplwy, Kat 
Tavra peta TOY emitvydvTav |. 


Similarly, from the speech Agst. Neaera, § 24, we learn that 
it was only ératpat who sat at table in the company of 
men :— 


ounxodovder S5& Kal 4 Nexapéry airy, xatyyovro 8% apd 
Krycinno te TAavxwridov re Kvdavrldn, cal ovvémwe nal ovve- 
delrver evaytloy wodAAGv Néaipa atrni as dv éralpa ovaa *. 


The following phrase is used by Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, 
§ 40):— 7 | 
... dvatlws aitady kal tijs méAEws Spwpévas . . . 


And, lastly, there is the well-known passage in Hyperides 
(Frag. 207) :— 


det thy ex tis olklas éxmopevopérny ev roatrn xatactdce. etvat 
Tijs NAtklas, Gore Tovs anavrGyras ruvOdverOa, py tlvos eori yuri, 
dAAG Tivos pyrnp *. 


Such seclusion was naturally followed by a double result. 

cting directly on the women themselves, it made them dull 
and uninteresting. And it had a reflex action on the men; 
for, finding no solace or companionship with women, they 
sought it by other means, not always—at least from our 
point of view—the most moral. 


Of women as a whole there is in the Orators very little 
either of praise or of blame. When women are blamed, it is 
only one class of women—the éraipas. 


1 For the disgrace of speaking with married women cf. Euripides, Iph. Auli. 


830 :-— 
: aloxpov 8& pos yuvaf? cupBddrAdAEw Adyous. 

2 Cf. ibid. § 48. 

2 Cf. also Plato, Republic, ix. 579 B :—xaradedvads 83 év rp olxig ra wodAAA ws 
yur?) (9: Xenophon, Oec. iii. 12 :—éorse 5é Sty erarrova Raréye f rH yuvai ; ei 
82 ph, ob wodAois ye, pn. Eynuas 88 abriy maita véay pdrora, Kai ds e&uvaro 
dAdxtora éopaxviay nal denxoviay: and this fragment of Menander :— 

népas yap abAcos Ovpa 
drcvbépg yuvaal verdmucr’ olxias. 


And see Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, p. 48. 
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Isocrates, in a comparison drawn between éfovola and éraipat, 
says that éraipa: ruin their lovers (De Pace, § 103):— 


ov yap yoecay thy e£ovolay, is mdvres ebyovrat TvxEly, ws 
dvoxpnords éoTiv, OVd ws Tapadpoveiy ToLEl TOUS dyaTmarTas a’THY, 
ovd’ Ste thy pvow cpolay ~xer rats éraipais rails épay pev attrav 
Tovovcats, Tous 5 xpwuevuvs aToAAVOVoAaLIs. 


Hyperides speaks of the power of love to beguile our reason, 
when it is reinforced by a woman's wiles. The thought is 
general, but it is suggested by the conduct of a éralpa (Aget. 
Athenogenes, 1. 12 ff.) :-— 


otras, as doer, eLiorgnow [judy tiv] piow ~pws mpocraBav 
yuvat[Kds moeKtA lay. x.t.A. 


Isaeus, in a passage from which I have already quoted, © 
speaks of the pdaxat xat x@pyor cat doéAyera of éraipas (iii. 
§§ 13-14) :— 

ws pev éralpa qv te Bovropévp xal od yuri) Tod tyerépov Oelov, 
jv otros eyyuica exelve pepapripyxer, tmd tdv GAdrov olkelwv 
Kal Und TGv yeitovey tev éxeivov pepapripynrat mpds tpas’ ot 
pdxas kal xdpous cal doéAyeay moAAny, dadéTe 7 TovTOV ddeAgy 
eln trap atte, penaptupyxace ylyverOat wept adtis. xalroe ov 37 
mov ye ént yapueras yuvaixas ovdels dv xwpdcew toAunoeey’ «.T-A. 


(see above, p. 152) 7. 


When praise is assigned to women by any of the Orators, 
it is usually from a utilitarian point of view. 

Lysias thus describes a good wife (i. § 7):— 

éy pey oby To mpdty xpdve, @ ’AOnvaion, tacav jv Bedriorn’ 
kat ydp olxovdpos Sewn Kat Pedwrds [ayaby] Kat axpiBGs advra 
dtorxotvoa. 


1 In the speech Agst. Neaera (§ 122) there is a locus classicus as to the 
distinction between éraipa:, sadAaxal, and yuvaixes :—rds pev yap éralpas H5ovqjs 
évex’ Exopuev, Tas 8¢ waddaxds THs Kad’ Hyuepay Oeparelas Tod adparos, TAs 52 -yuvaixas 
Tou masomoeiaba: yvyoiws Kal trav évBov guAaka morhy Exe. 

I may add here a passage in which Lysias speaks in strong terms of the 
result of unchastity in women (Frag. 90) :—j yap dy jyépa yuri) xpos 16 cipa 
wat ri tdfw Alay rijs aldois, ebOéws wapadrAdrra Tav ppevdv, Hore vopllew rods 
pey olxelous éyOpovs, rods 5& dAAorplous morous, wept 52 Trav Kaday Kal alcxpav 
évayriay éxev Ty yopny. 
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The value of women as nurses is mentioned in the speech 
Agst. Neaera, § 56 :— 


tore dytov kal avtol, Soov dfia éorl yuvny év Tats vdcots, mapotoa 
kdpvovte avOpare |. 
All women, says Lycurgus, love their children (Agst. Leocrates, 
§ 101) :— 

gvce. yap ovody diroréxvwy tacdv tév yvvatkdy ravrnv 
ézolnoe (sc. Euripides) ryv warpisa paAdoy tév raber pidroicay, 
K.T.A, 


But Lycurgus seems to regard this love of children in quite 
& passionless manner, and not to consider it as any virtue. 
Women are $dce piAdtexvor. 


If there is a dearth of opinions on women in the Orators, 
there is no scarcity of them in Euripides. Let us look, first, 
at those in which women are regarded as an evil; 

We are not here concerned with the “question whether 
Euripides was a misogynist or not. One who could create 
an Alcestis, an Iphigenia, a Macaria, could hardly be a 
thorough-paced misogynist. These creations are at least 
worthy of comparison with the Antigone of aaron even 

A none-of them. 38-2 either so noble or_so tender as she”, But 
ophocles and Euripides in drawing such women are > both 
é idealising. They are painting women ‘as they ought to 
” be, not ‘as they are, Women of this hetie would would 
probably have been hard to find in the Athens of their 
time*. It is not in the creation of an ideal character that 
we are to look for a description of the women of Athens 
as Euripides found them, but rather in individual utterances. 
Nor are such lacking in Euripides. Whether or not the 
cause is to be found in an unhappy married life, he is far 
more bitter against women than either Aeschylus or Sophocles 
was. The following passages are here in point. 


See also ibid. § 122, quoted above, p. 154, note I. 
* See Jebb, Attic Orators, i. Introd. ci. 
* This point Prof. Mahaffy fails to observe. See his Social Greece, pp. 198-206. 
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Women are worse than fire or vipers: they are an evil for 
which no remedy has yet been found (Andr. 271-273):— 
& 8 gor’ ey Buns xal mvpds meparépa, 
ovdels yuvatxds dappax’ efnipynké re 
Kaxjs* tocotréy éopev dvOpemo.s Kaxdy '. 
The race of women is treacherous (ph. Taur. 1298) :— 
dpar’, Amorov ws yuvatketoy yévos *, 
They heighten misfortunes (Or. 605-606) :— 
det yuvaixes eurodav rais Fvudopais 
épucay avdpGy mpds To bvoTvyéoTEpon. 


In the Medea (573-575) Jason says that there should be nk 


women. Children should be got in some other way, an 
so men would be free from all evil :— 


xXphv yap &dAobéy todev Bpotovs 
maidas rexvovobat, OfjAv 8 ovK elvat yévos’ 
xotrws ay obk Ww ovdey avOpemots Kaxdv. 


In the same play (406-408) Medea herself declares that 
women are resourceless in good, but skilful to devise all 
evil :— 
mpos 8 kat wepixapev 
yuvaixes, és pév EcOd’ apnxaverarat, 
kaxay 8¢ wdvtwy TéxToves coperatat. 
Women are a ruinous evil (Andr. 352-354) :— 
ov xpi “mt puxpots peydAa mopovvew Kaka, 
ovd’, ef yuvaixés éopev arnpdv xaxdv, 
&vdpas yuvarély efoporotcbar piory. 
They are cowards, save when their bed is dishonoured (Med. 
263-266) :— 
yur) yap td\Aa piv pdBov mréa, 
kax) 8° és Akh Kat old3npov eloopar’ 
Srav 8 és evvay Hducnuévn Kup, 
ovx €otiw GAN pry p.rarpovwrépa ®. 


1 Cf. Hipp. 616-668. In this passage, which is too long for quotation, 
Euripides speaks with a certain fervour, which makes one think he is 
expressing his real opinions, 

* Cf. Or. 1103; Frag. 671. 3 Cf. Frag. 276. 


Nk 
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They are a specious curse, a grievous bane: children should 
be got otherwise » (Hipp-616-668) :—- 3 


® Zed, rl 83 (coos) avOpemots Kaxdv 


yuvaixas és pGs HAlov KaT@Kioas ; 
rovt@ dé dfAov os yuvi) Kaxdy péya’ (627) 
GrowwOe, puroay 8 ovmor eéumAnobyoopua 
yuvaixas, ovd ef gyoi rls p> det Adve" 
del yap oty més e€iot KaKeivat Kaxai. 
7 viv tis avtas owdpoveiy didafdTo, 
7 xd @drw raiod’ éreuBaivew del ?. 
They are devoid of accomplishment (Med. 1087-1089) :— 


matpoy 5& yévos (ulay év wodAais 
etpots dy tows) ae 
ovK amdpovcoy Td yuvatkp. nea 

They are jealous (Andr. 181-182) :— 
enlpOovdy te xphua Onraay edu, 
Kat évyydpoot Suopeves pddcor’ adel. 

‘hey are vain (Med. 1156-1166) :— 
7 8 os éceide Kdopov, ovK nvécyerto, 
GAN’ yveo” avdpt mdvra’ x.7.A.%, 

Folly —in a special sense—is of women, not of men (Hipp. 

966-967) :-— 
GAN’ @s TO pGpov dvdpdow pev ovK ent, 
yuvaki 8 eunépuxer. 

A noble mind is seldom found in women (Hel. 1686-1687) :— 
kal yalped’, “EXévns obver’ ebyevertarns 
yvépns, & modAats év yuvargiv odx en. 

It is hard to teach women to be chaste (Tro. 1055-1059):— 
éXOotca 8 “Apyos @omep aéla KaxGs 
Kaky Oavetrat, xat yuvattt cwdpoveiv 
macact Once. pddvoy pey ov Tdde* K.T.A. 

1 Cf. Med. 573-575 (quoted above, p. 156). 
2 In these last lines Euripides seems to speak in his own defence. See 


above, p. 156, note I. 
® Cf. El. 1068-1075; Or. 128-129. 
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One man’s life is worth the lives of a thousand women (Iph. 
Awl. 1394):— . 

els y dvip xpeloowy yuvakay puplov spay dos '. 
Women are fond of slander (Phoen. 198-201) :— 


pirdyoyor 32 yphua Onrady edu, 
opixpds T° ddoppas jv AdBwor rey Adywr, 
mrelous exergepovow’ dor) 5€ Tis 
yuvargt pndey tyes GAAnAas Adyev. 
There is nothing so hard to guard as they (Frag. 320) :— 
ovK éoTw ovre reixos ovTE xpypaTa 
ovr’ &AAo dvodvAacroy obdey os yurn?. 
Man at his worst is better than woman at her best (Frag. 
546) :-— 
maoa yap avdpss xaxlwy &doxos, 
cay 6 KaxtoTos 
yin Thy evdoxtpodcay. 
There is no evil so terrible as woman (Frag. 1¢59): 


Seu ev adrAK}) Kuparey Gadacciwr, 

Sewal 32 moraydy cat tupds Oeppod mvoal, 
deuvdv 3¢ wevia, dena 3 GAAGa pvrpla, 

GAN’ otdey otrw seuwdy @s yur) Kaxéy’ 
ovd’ ay yévorro ypdupa roodrov ypap7 
ovd’ dy Adyos delferev. ef 5€ rov Oey 
763° éote tAdopa, Snutovpyds Sv KaxGv 
péytoros torw xat Bporotor dvopenns °. 


This is not the only tone, however, in which Euripides 
speaks of women. There are lines, too, expressing pity for 
the hardness of a woman’s lot. 


1 Cf. Iph. Taur. 1004-1006 ; and see above, p. 150. Thus, from the Greek 
point of view, the conduct of Admetus in the Alcestis needed less excuse. 
See Jerram’s Alcestis, Introd. p. xv. 

* Of. Frag. 111, 1061. 

5 See also Andr. 93, 218, 756; Hipp. 406; Hec. 885, 1177 ff. (with Paley’s 
note) ; Ion, 616; Hel. 1621; El. 645, Ior4, 1035, 1072 ff.; Or. 518, 566, 935 ; 
Bacch. 260 ; Iph. Aul, 116a ; Frag. 3, 36, 429, 463, 464, 497, 498, 528, 544, 808. 

For passages where both good and evil is spoken of women see Frag. 494, 
515, 1056, 1057. 
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Women are the most wretched of all creatures. They must 
marry those to whom they are given, and bear their griefs in 
silence and solitude. Medea declares that rather than endure ,“ 
once the throes of childbirth she would thrice take her stand” 
in battle (Med. 230-251) :— 


ndvtav 8 bo gor euyvya cal yvduny éxe 
yovatkés eopev dOAWrarov durdv Be 





Adyovor 8 Tuas os axlvduvov Blov 
(Gpev xar’ otxous, of 5€ pdpvavrat dsopl, 
Kax@s @povodvtes’ ws tpls ay map’ donlda 
ornvat Oérouw dv paddrov 7 rexetvy Ana. 
In losing her husband, a woman loses all (Andr. 373) :— 
dvdpds 8 dyaprdvovc’ apaprdver Blov. 
Good women must suffer for the faults of those that are bad 
(Frag. 493):— 
ddyvoroy ears OnAV pionev yévos* 
ai yap odadeica raiow ovx éopadpévats 
aloxos yuvarét Kat Kxexolywrtat Woyor 
Tats o¥ Kaxaiow ai xaxal, 


Similarly Creusa complains that men are indiscriminate in 
their blame (Jon, 398-400) :— 

Ta yap yuvatkayv dvoyxepH mpds Apoevas, 

Kay Tats xaxatow dyadat peprypévas 

pucovped™ ofrw dvoruxets mepvxapen *. 


Nor are there wanting words of positive praise. Apart from 
the whole conception of ideal characters—such as Macaria 
(Heracl. 500 ff.), Antigone (Phoen. 1639 ff), Iphigenia (Iph. 
Aul. 1368 ff.), Electra (Or. 1204-1206,—‘ a man’s spirit and a 
woman’s charm’), Andromache (Andr. 384-420)—there are 
many individual utterances which are here in point. 


1 Cf. Hipp. 669 :—rdAaves & Kaxorvxeis uray aérpor. 
Ion, 252:—@ TAnpoves yuvaixes. ; pres 
Frag. 401 :—Sow 10 OfjAv dvotuxéorepoy yévos 

wépuney dvdpav. 

3 Cf. Hec. 1183-1184. 
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No greater evil can befall a man than to lose a faithful 
wife (Alc. 879-880) :— 
rl ydp dvdpt xaxdy petCoy dyaprety 
Borns AAdxov ; 


Women are more chaste than men (Jon, 1090-1098) :— 


dpa’ Scot bvoKeAddoroww 

kara podoay lovres delde0’ Tuvors 
Guérepa A€xea cal ydyous 
Kunpidos a0éutras avocious 

dcov evoeBlq Kpatodpey 

&ixov dporoy dvdpav. 
madipdapos doa 

kat poto’ eis dvdpas Irw 
dvoxeAados dud AékTpwv. 


Honour comes to the race of women: evil repute will no Mg 
longer be theirs (Med. 417-419) :— 

Epxetat Tina yuvarkely yéver 

ouxért dvoxéAados papa yuvatkas e€et. 


In Iph. Awl. (1157-1161) we have a picture of a blameless 
wife :— 
ov got xaradAayOeioa sept oe Kat dduovs 
oUppapTupyncess @s dpeurros qv yurn, 
és r’ "Adpodlrny awdpovotca xal rd ody 
péAabpoy avfovo’, date o° elowdyra re 
xalpew Ovpacé rt” e£idvr’ evdaipovety. 
A good wife is the salvation of a house (Frag. 1055):— 
olxop@dpov yap dvipa KwArver yuri) 
200A} wapacevyOetoa Kal og er Scuovs. 
Fortunate he who is blessed with a good wife (Frag. 1057) :-— 
paxdptos Sorts evruxel yduov AaBov 
éaOAijs yuvatxos. 
Not all women are bad (Frag. 657) :— 


Sons 5 macas ourridels Weyer Ady 
yuvatkas é€js, oxatds éort xov aodds’ 
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,  WodAAGv ydp ovoGy Thy wey edpjoes KaKyp, 

Thy 8 donep airy Ajp’ éxoveay evyevés'. 
Women are better than men (Frag. 499) :— 

parny ap els yuvaixas é€ dvipav wWoyos 

Wadde, xevov réfevia, cal xaxGs A€yet’ 

at 8 elo’ duelvouvs dpodvwrv, eyo A€yw. 
Women are blamed, but men are to blame (7. 1039-1040) :— 

kaner éy quiy 6 Weyos ANapmpiverat, 

of 3 atriot révd’ od KAVoVo’ avdpes KaxGs *. 
Women, too, are wise (Suppl. 294) :— 

@s ToAAG y éott Kad OnreGy codd. 

They are more resourceful than men (Hipp. 480-481) :— 

q tap ay dwé y’ advdpes eLevporev av, 

el ui) yuvaikes pnyavds etpyoopen. 
Similarly (Andr. 85):— 

moAAas ay efpos pnxavds® yurny yap él. 
A daughter is the stay of an aged, widowed mother (Hee. 
280-281) :— 

qd avrt woAAGy éorl por mapayvyn, 

mds, TtOijyn, Baxtpov, nye-av ddod *. 
The utilitarian point of view we have in the Llectra, 422- 
423 :— 

WOAAG TOL yuri} 

xpicove’ ay evpor dati mpoopopyuata. 
A woman’s soothing influence and her value as a nurse we 
find in Frag. 822 :— 

yurn yap év xaxotot Kat vocos méce 

qdvordy éort, Sdpar’ jv olky KadGs, 


1 Cf. Ion, 398-400 (quoted above, p. 159). 

* See Paley’s note ad loc. 

3 Cf. Iph. Taur. 1032; Frag. 321 (here, as often, the inventiveness is of 
a bad kind). See Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 144-145. He compares (p. 148) 
the ruses of the wife of Euphiletus in Lysias’ speech On the Murder of 
Eratosthenes. 

* See also Tro. 640, 1013; Ale. 623; Hee. 579; Her. Fur. 1371-1373; Iph. 
Taur. 1061; Bacch. 317; Frag. 823, 909; and p. 158, note 3. 

M 
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spynv te xpaivoveca xal dvoGuplas 
oxy peOorac 430 Kamdra plrwy !. 


There were reasons even apart from the dramatic pro- 
prieties why uripides expressed sentiments so widely different 
concerning women. On the whole, he probably had a keener 
insight intO woman's capabilities—than—either or 
Sophocles*. But such an insight would only tend to increase 
his dissatisfaction with what he saw actually existing around 
him, and lead him to paint it in darker colours. In the words 
of Berlage (p. 196):—‘ Inquisitionis igitur de vita domestica 
haec summa est, quod poeta multo digniores partes tribuit 
feminis quam scriptores superiores et aequales’—he has already 
excepted Homer—‘easque partim pinxit oias dei et dvvardy 
eivat, partim ola: yoav. It must be admitted, however, that 
he generally shows us the dark side of the picture 8, 





As one might expect, Euripides sets more store on virtue 





than on beauty. eee 
~ Tt is not beauty but virtue that gives delight (Andr. 207- 
208) :— 


glArpov 3& cal 1d3"* ov Td KdAAOS, ® ydvat, 
GAN’ dperal réprovor Trois fvvevvéras. 


It is beauty of the mind which is true beauty (Frag. 548) :— 


voiv xpi} OeacOat, vody’ ri ris eipopdlas 
dpedos, Stray ris pH ppévas Karas exn *; 


Helena complains that beauty, which brings good fortune to 
other women, has been her undoing (Hel. 304-305) :— 


al wey yap GAAat ba rd KaAAOs eEvruXets 
yuvaixes, Has 8 avrd Totr’ aneAcecen. 


1 Cf. above, pp. 154-155. 

2 Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles, Finleitung, p. 10 :—‘ Euripides 
mag die frauen nicht giinstig beurteilt haben: aber er hat sie studiert. 
Fir Pindar Sokrates und die meisten Sokratiker existiren sie kaum.”’ 
M. Decharme says (Euripide, dc.) :—‘ Dans le cour de la femme, dont il 
explore les intimes profondeurs, &c,’ 

> See Decharme, Euripide, dc., pp. 160-162. 

* Cf. Frag. 212. 
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In beauty, as in other things, moderation is safest (Frag. 
928) :— 
ov ydp dodadées 
mepaitépw Td KdAXos 7} pécoy AaPeiv. 

Isocrates (Hvag. § 22) includes beauty among the goods most 
becoming to the young. He is speaking, however, of a 
man :— | 

mais pev ydp dv écxe xdddos cal popunv cal owdppordivny, amep 
tay ayabay mpenwdéotrata Tots THALKOUTOLs eoriv. 
Again, speaking of male beauty, he says that good men pride 
themselves more on their deeds and mind than on physical 
beauty (ibid. § 74):— 


apoxplyw 5¢ tavtas mpG@rov pev elds Tovs KaAots Kayadovs Tov 
avdpGy ody obras emt to KddAAEt TOD owparos cEepvuVvonévous as ent 
rots épyots kal TH yuoun pirorioupévors. 


But beauty has great power: to beauty strength itself must 
yield (Hel. § 16):— 

onovddoas 5& pdAtota wepl re tov 2& ’AAKpyvns kcal Tots éx 
Andas, rorovr@ paddAov “EAdyny “HpaxAdovs mpottluncev, Sorte TO 
pep loxdy Edwxev, 7) Bla Tay GdrAdrAwv Kpareiy dvvarat, TH 5é KdAdos 
drévemev, & xal rhs pouns adrhs apxew wépuxer. 


Beauty is the most divine of all things (zbid. § 54):— 


kdAdovs ydp tActoroy pepos petéoxer, 5 cepvdraroy Kal Tipid- 
ratov Kal Oe.craroy Tay Gvtwr éoriv. 


Even Zeus and the gods are overcome by beauty (ebid. 
§ 59):— 

GANG Zeds 6 xpatdy wdvtwy ey pev rots &dAots tTHy adtrod svvapuy 
évdelxyutat, mpos 5€ Td KaAAoS Tamewds yyvdmevos aftot mAn- — 
ovd¢ew. x.T.A. 1, 


Woman, says Aeschines, is the most beautiful of all things 
(On the Embassy, § 112) :— 


“odx elmov, @s Kadds et yuri) yap tay évtwy ott KddAoroy" 


2 


1 See the whole passage (§§ 54-60). 
2 On the subject of beauty see also Demosthenes (?), rot. §§ 1-16. 


M 2 
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§ 2. On the subject of Love the Orators have not much 
to say. 
Lysias in one place declares that lovers are fools (iii. § 44) :— 


a 


ov yap Tod avrod pot doxe? elvat épay re kal cvxopavreiv, GAAG Td 
pev tdy evnPeorépwr, rd 8% roy tavovpyordrwv. 


Euripides also speaks of the folly of love, introducing one of 
those etymologies of which he is so fond! (T’ro. 987-990) :— 


v ovpds vids xdAdos ebtperéararos, 

6 ods 8 ldépy wy vods eroinbn Kirpis* 

Ta wGpa yap wdavr’ éorly "Adpodlrn Bporoits, 
Kat robyoy dp0as adpocivns apxe Oeas *. 


In his speech in Plato's Phaedrus (231 D) Lysias calls love 
a, disease :— 

kat ydp avrot (sc. of épdvres) duodoyoict vooeiy pGdAov 7 
awdpovely, xal elddvas ts Kaxds Ppovovow, GX’ od dSvvacba adtav 
Kparety. 
Similarly Euripides (Frag. 339) :-— 

.. Kal ydp ovx avdalperor 
Bporots Epwres ovd éxovola vdcos. 


And again (Frag. 400) :-— 
Scov véonpa thy Kimpw xexrypeda ®, 
Isocrates speaks of the disquiet and envy of lovers (Antid. 
§ 245) :— 
gs. buoxddws exe cat Cprorumety cal ras Woxas rerapaypevws 
diaxeiobat xai memovOévat TapamAjora Tots épace. 


Euripides also mentions some of the evil effects of love (Hed. 
1102-1104) :— 
tl mor a&tAnoros et xaxdv, 
Epwras amdras bdAtd 7 e€evpjpara 
doxodoa plAtpa 8 atuarnpa dwpdrup ; 


1 See Paley, Euripides, i, preface, p. xxxii; and cf. (with Paley’s notes) 
Bacch. 292-294, 367; Hec. 650. ‘Comme les sophistes encore, il se complait 
aux étymologies ’ (Decharme, Furipide, éc., p. 57. See his note there). 

* Cf. Frag. 161: pow 70 palvecOa 8’ dp’ Hy epws Bporois. 

* So, in the Hippolytus, Phaedra’s passion is again and again termed a vécos. 
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Aeschines declares that he has nothing to say against épws 
dixatos (Agst. Timarchus, § 136) :— 
éya 5¢ otre Epwra Slxatoy Wéyw, x.T.A. 


He goes on to contrast 1d épay ray xadGv cal cwhpdvwv with 16 
dcedyalvew (§ 137):— 

dplCopar 8 etvar rd pev épay rav KxadGdv cal cwdpdver diray- 
Opdéxov ma8os Kat evyvepovos Wrxijs, Td 88 dcveAyaivew dapyuplov 
TIWa picdotuevoy UBpicrod Kat dmadsevrov avipds epyov etvat 
nyoupat. 
Elsewhere he says that vice is not compatible with dixatos 
épws (On the Embassy, § 166) :— 

ov yap mpoodéxerat Slxaws ~pws zovnplay '. 


In another place he quotes from Euripides a passage in praise 
of 1d cwadppdves epav (Agst. Timarchus, § 151):—. 

6 tolyuy ovdevds FtTov codds tay TownTay Evpunisns, €v te Tov 
kadXlorwy trodapBdvwy eivar Td cwppdvws epav, év evyys méeper Toy 
épwra Tovovpevos A€yet Tov" 

68 els rd cSqgpov én dperny t adywv Epws 
(prwtos avOpeéroow, dv elnv eyo ?. 
There are several other passages in which Euripides incul- 
cates cwppoovyn and perpidtyns in love. The first I will quote 
is the well-known passage in the Medea (627-642) :— 
Epwres trtp wey ayav eAddvtes ox evdofiay 
ovd dperdy mapédwxay dvdpdow ef 3 Grs edrGoe 
Kuzpis, ox SdAda beds evxapts otrw. 
pymor, @ déonow’, én’ enol xpvedwv réfov epelns 
inépp xploao’ aduxrov olaroy °. 
otépyo. 8€ pe cwdpootva, ddpnua KddAAoroy Oedv" 
pndé mor’ dudirAdyous épyas axdpeord re velky 


1 Cf. Demosthenes (?), Erot. § 1:—dépav 8 ds wos elweiy td wdeloTa Tew 
épwrixay ouvrayparoav aloxuyny paddAov 4 Tipiy wepidwrovra TovTas wepi ay tore 
yeypappéva, rove’ Saws pt) weloerar wepvdraxra, wai Swep wal wencicOal pnor TH 
yupp, rovro Kal yéypaper, ds Sleasos Epacris obr’ dy wowjoaev ovdey alaxpdy ov7’ 
dfidoeey, 

3 Frag. 672. 

* Cf. ibid. 530-531 :— 2. Ws "Epos o” hwdayxace 

rofas dpvxcros roby éxodoa dépas. 
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Oupdv exaryfac’ érépors ext A€xrpois 
apooBddros Serva Kumpis, drrodduovs 3° evvds veBlCovo” 
dEvppwy xplvor A€xn yuvatkGy. 
So again (Hel. 1105-1106) :— 
el 3° FoOa perpla, rédAa y Hdlorn Gedy 
mépuxas dvOpdnoow’ otk bAdws Adyo. 
The last passage I will quote in this connexion is from Iph. 
Aul. (543-558) — 
paxapes ot petplas Oeod 
peta TE cwdpocvvas peré- 
oxov réxtpwv *Adpod(ras, x«.t.A. 1. 


I will here add a few more sayings of Euripides on the subject 
of love, although they have no parallels in the Orators. 
Love is the sweetest of the gods (Alc. 790-791) :-— 


thua S@ cal thy wAcioroy Hdlorny Oedy 
Kunpiv Bporotow evpevns yap 7 eds *. 
But it is sometimes bitter (Hipp. 727):— 
aixpod 8’ épwros noonOjoomat °. 
The sweetness and bitterness of love are sometimes mingled 
(ibid. 347-348) :-— 
@A. ri rod? 8 8H Adyovow avOpdaovs epay ; 
TP, wdtoTov, & nat, ravtév ddryewdv O dua *. 
It is often an evil (Med. 330) :— 
hei ged? Bpotots Epwres as xaxdv péya?, 
The power and worship of love are universal (Hipp. 1-6) :— 
TOAAH pev év Bporotot KovK avdvupos 
Gea xéxAnuat Kumpis, otpavod 7 gow, 
Soot Te TdvTOV Teppdvey 7 *ATAaYTIKGY 
valovow elow pGs dpavtes HAlov, 


1 Cf. Frag. 428, 897. For Euripides’ ideas on love generally see Decharme, 
Euripide, &c., pp. 112 ff. 

* Cf. Bacch. 402 (OeAfippoves “Eparres). 

3 Cf. ibid. 7753 Andr. ago. * Cf. Frag. 26. 

5 Cf. Hipp. 76a, 1400 (Kuaps 4 mavoupyos), 1461; Hel. 238; Iph. Au. 1301 ; 
Frag. 322, 362, 524, 547. 
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rous pey oéBovtas raya mpecBevw Kpdrn, 

opdrrAw 8 Boor dpovotcw els pas péya?. 
I can here only refer to the famous ode on love in the 
Hippolytus (525 ff.), with which one may compare the still 
more famous ode in the Antigone of Sophocles (781 ff.) *. 


§ 3. Though we find in the Orators references to various 
laws, observances, &c. relating to marriage, there is little in 
the way of general sentiment *. 

Lysias tells us how adultery was universally regarded 
(L. §§ 2-3):— 

Kat tadra otk ay ely pdvoy map’ tiv otrws éyvwopeva, GAA’ ev 
andon th “EAAdSe wept rovrov yap povov Tod adicnuaros Kal év 
Snpwoxparig Kat ddAcyapyia H abryh tipwpia rots doOevertatois mpds 
Tovs Ta péytora dSvvapyevous amodddoTat, Gote TOY yXeElpioToy TaY 
abréy tvyydvew tO Bedtiotw’ ofrws, ® avdpes, Ta’rny Thy FBpww 
Gmravres GvOpwnor Sevordryy nyodvrat. wept ev oty Tod peyéBous 
Ts Coplas Gnavtas tpas voul(w thy atriv didvovay exe, cal ovdéva 
ottws dAtydpws diaxeioOat, Goris olerar dely ovyyvepns Tvyxdave 7 
puxpas (nplas aélous qyetrat tovs Tay ToLodTay Epywyv airlovs. 


Its penalty was death (xiii. § 66):— 

yuvaixas tolvey trav TodtTGv Tovodros Sy poryevew Kai drapOelpew 
edevbépas émexelpnoe, cat eAnpOn potxds’ Kat rovtov Odvaros 7H 
(nula éorly 4. 


In the speech Against Neaera (§§ 85-86) we are told that 
the woman taken in adultery was not admitted to the public 


1 Cf. ibid. 99, 358, 443, 1268 ff.; Tro. 945 ff.; Frag. 136, 269, 898; and the 
invocation with which Lucretius begins his poem. 

? For other passages on Love see Tro. 1051; Iph. Aul. 569, 13043 Frag. 23, 
138 (‘ He is fortunate, the object of whose love is good’), 331, 388, 430, 547, 
653, 665, 781, 895; and on Chastity (70 owppoveiv) see El. 53, 923, 1098-1099 ; 
Bacch. 314 ff. ; Frag. 524. 

5’ For what marriage was at Athens in the 5th cent. B.o, see Decharme, 
Euripide, &c., pp. 139-140. The Athenian married in order to fulfil a duty to 
the state, a patriotic obligation. Woman was the means of perpetuating the 
family and of preserving the city. 

* ‘Adultery was punished by death, according to the laws of Draco. Later 
jurists seem to have distinguished violence and seduction, and to have 
punished the former by a fine, the latter by death,—a curious reversal of 
modern ideas’ (Shuckburgh, note ad loc.). 
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sacrifices,—a penalty which is said to be a motive to chastity 
in women :— 

ef” H yap dy potxds GA@ yuvarcl, ox eLeorw airy edOciv eis 
ovdey ray lepdv trav dnporedGr, els & nal riv Eévyy Kal ryv dovAnv 
eXOcty éfovoiay eocay of vdpot kal Oeavopérvny kat ixerevoovcay 
elovévat’ GAAd pdvais tavrats amayopevovow of vdépor tais yuvarki 
pH elovévar els ta lepd rd Syporedy, ep’ Ff av porxds GdQ, eav 3 
elolwot Kat mapavopdot, vntowel mdoxew bd rod BovAopévov & 
tt ay mdoxn, Any Oavdrov, cal édwxey 6 vduos Thy Tyswpiay 
tntp aitay Te évruxdvTt. 814 todro 8 éxoincey 6 vdpos TAHY 
Gavdrov tarda bBpicbeioay atriy pndauod AaBeiy dixny, tva py 
padopara pnd doeBiyara ylyynrar év rots tepois, ixavdy pdfov 
rats yuvatét napacKeva(wy rot cwdpovety cal pndéy apapraver, 
GAAG dixalws olkoupely, 8ddoKov ws, dv re dudprn torovroy, dua 
éx re ths olklas rod avdpds exBeBAnwévn Eorat xai éx tay lepdy Tov 
Ths wéAvAews 1, 


In the Troades (1028-1032) Hecuba advises Menelaus 
punish Helena with death :— 


... mt rots mpdcbev Hpaprnuevors, 
MevéAa’, ty’ eldns of reAevricw Adyor, 
otepdvwoov “EAAdS’, afiws tyvde Kxravey 
cavTov, vduoy 8& rdvde tais GAAaor és 
yovartl, OvicKew iris dv mpod@ aéow. 


Adultery is hated both by men and by the gods below (Or. 
619-620) :— 
. cat ro00’ 8 puojoeray Alylcdov A€xos 
ot véprepot Oeol, cat ydp é@vOdd’ Av mxpdy, x.T.A. 


A woman who has once been guilty of adultery will be guilty 
again (HI. 921-924) :— 

torw 8, Srayv ris doAdcas Sduaptrd Tov 

Kpunmratow evdvais eit’ dvayxacOn AaPeiv, 

dvoTnvds éoriv, ef Soxet rd Twppovety 

éxet pay abriy ov éxew, map of & exe”. 

> A law is quoted (ibid. § 66) as to what is done if a man, imprisoned as an 

adulterer, is found, after appeal, to have been unjustly imprisoned, what if 


justly. 
2 On the question of adultery see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 106-107. 
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There is practically nothing in the way of general opinion 
on divorce. Isaeus (iii. § 35), and the author of the speech 
Against Neaera (§ 52), refer to laws bearing on the subject. 
Medea, speaking of the hard lot of women, says that divorce 
is difficult to obtain and brings disgrace to them (Med. 
236-237) :— 

ov yap evkAeeis amradAayatl 
yovaély, odd’ ofdy 7 avyvacbat méow 1, 


Childlessness Isaeus regards as a misfortune (ii. § 23). He 
is speaking from the legal point of view of there being no 
heir :— 

dvtwy yap air taldwpv exelvp dyri Araide Kat aruxodyre halverat 
emiripar 2. 

In Euripides, the Chorus in the Jon also speak of child- 
lessness as a misfortune, but from a wider, human standpoint 
(Lon, 488-491) :-— 

tov anata 38 anoctvyG 

Blov, @ re doxet, eyo" 

pera 8& xtedvov petplwy Broras 

evrados éxoluav. 


Far more frequently, however, Euripides speaks of the happy 
lot of the unwedded and childless; e. g. Alc. 882-888 :— 

(GnrAG 3 aydpous aréxvovs te Bpotay. 

pla yap Youxn’ ris trepadyeiv 

pérptoy &xOos° 

maliwy 58 vdcous Kat vupdidlous 

edvas Oavdrots KepaiCouévas 

ob tAnréy dpav, é€dv aréxvovs 

dyduous 7 eivat dia Tavtds. 


1 Cf. Frag. 502 (1. 6), where the difficulty of divorce is regarded from the 

man’s side :-— 
~» al yap diadvoas (ob) Adda. 

‘The Attic law of divorce is said to have favoured only the cause of the male 
claimant. Cf. Medea, 1375 (Addi 3’ dmaddayal); Aesch. Suppl. 333’ (Paley, 
note on Medea, 236). See also Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 48. 

3 Cf. ii. §§ 10, 46; vii. § 30; ix. § 7,—where the anxiety concerns the 
discharge of rd voju(dpeva. See Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 50, 55-57. 
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Similarly (Rhesus, 980-982) :-— 


® waidomovot ovpdopal, mévor pore, 
@s Soris jyas pn xax@s Aoylerat, 
&nas dolce. cov recov OdWwee réxva’. 
Elsewhere he says he cannot determine whether it is better 
or not to have children (Frag. 571):— 
dunxyave 8 éywye xovx Ew padeiv, 
elr’ ovy Guewdy eort yiyverOa réxva 
Ovntotow ett’ &rasa xaptotcba Blov. 
6pG yap ols pey ovx épvoay, dbAlovs" 
Scoot 8° eloiv, obdéey evruxeotépous. 
kat yap xaxol yeyGres éyOictn vdcos, 
Kay av yévwvrat cadpoves, kaxdv péya, 


AvTodet tov dicarvta ph Td40wct Te”. 


Marriage feasts and observances—the Thesmophoria, &c.— 
are referred to by Isaeus (iii. § 80; viii. §§ 18-19), and the 
bridal torch by Euripides (Tro. 308; Iph. Awl. 732; Phoen. 345). 
Reference is made to the Hymeneal Ode in Iph. Awl. 1036 ff. ; 
and examples of it are found in Tro. 308 ff.; Frag. 781 *. 


I will here add some passages from Euripides, who has 
much to say on the subject of marriage, and regards it 
sometimes as a blessing, sometimes as a curse. 

A good marriage brings happiness and blessing (Or. 602- 
603) :— 

3) yapot 8 Scoos pev eb xabeoracw Bporédy, 

paxdptos aleév. 
A man should have a good wife or none (ph. Awl. 749- 


750) :— 
xen 8 év Sduotow avdpa tov cody rpépew 


yuvaixa xpnorny Kayadny, 7 ph tpépev *. 


1 Cf. Med. rogo ff. ; Suppl. 787 f£., 1087-1093 ; Frag.g08. And see Decharme, 
Euripide, éc.. pp. 116-117. 2 Cf. Andr. 418-420, 

* See Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 44. Other references to marriage by the 
Orators are found in Isocrates (Antid. § 156), who speaks of the expense of 
keeping a wife and bringing up children; and in Isaeus (vii. § 12), who 
speaks of ém-yapia as tending to reconciliation. On ém-yapla see Coulanges, 
La Cité Antique, p. 238. See also Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, pp. 49-51: Coulanges, 
La Cité Antique, pp. 41-48. 

* Cf. Alc. 626-627; Heracl. 297 ff.; Frag. 1055: and see above, pp. 159-162. 
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The Chorus in the Medea declare that marriage is the source 
of many evils (Med. 1291-1292) :—- 
@® yuvatéy A€xos toAvTovor, 
dca Bpotots épetas 75n Kaxd. 
A bad marriage brings misfortune (07. 603-604) :— 


ols 3& un minrovow ed (sc. ydpor), 
td 7 €vdov elot rd te Ovpace dvoTvxe!ls 


Marriage is a mixed blessing: it brings sorrow as well as joy, 
evil as well as good (Alc. 238-242) :— 
ovmore gijow yduov evdppalve . 
_— whdov i) Avmeiv, KA. 

Similarly (Frag. 78) :— 

yuvaixa Kal edediay 

Kat vdoov avdpt dépew 

peyloray 3Bafa trauo Adyy *. 
Good wives are rare (Alc. 472-475) :— 


Toravrns ely pot Kdpoat 
avvdvados dirlas dddxov’ rd yap 
éy Bidt@ ondvioy péposs % yap eyory’ GArvmos 
8 aldvos av fuveln ®. 
The husband should be master (El. 932-933) :— 


xalro. 1d8’ aloypdy, mpootarety ye dwpdrwv 
yovaixa, pi rov avdpa ‘. 


Woman’s view of marriage we have in Medea, 569-573. Not 
to have her bed dishonoured is to her everything :— 


GAN’ és rocotroy ixel” dot dpOovpéyns 
evvijs yuvatxes mavr’ éxew vopldere, 

jv 8 ad yévnrat cupdopd tis és A€xOos, 
Ta Agora Kal cddAtoTa ToAEKLGTaTa 
riderbe ®. 


1 Cf. Hel. 296; El. 1097; Phoen. 340; Frag. 914. 
2 Of. Tro. 1170; Frag. 1056, 1057. 

8 Cf. Iph. Aul. 1162-1163. 

* Cf. ibid. 1052-1053. © 

5 Cf. ibid, 1366-1369. 
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Andromache hates the woman who forgets her former 
husband and marries again (Tro. 662-663) :— 


anénrve’ atriy, itis dvdpa tov mdpos 
Katvotot Aéxtpois amoBadovc’ &Adov gurl. 


Unanimity is salvation in married life (Med. 14-15) :— 


qmep peylorn yiyveras awrpla, 
Stay yuvn tpds Gvdpa pr) StxooTarh. 


And chastity is the condition of married bliss (£1. 1097- 
1099) :— 

Sorts 5€ wAodroy H evyéveray eloidav 

yapet tovnpay, pGpds éore’ puxpa yap 

peydrwy delve cadporv év dopos A€xn. 


In marriage also perpidrns and awdpocvm are best (Frag. 
503):— 
perploy A€krpwr, petploy 32 ydpor 
peta awdpoovyns 
Kdpoat Ovntoiow dpicrov 1, 


§ 4. Both Euripides and the Orators have a good deal to 
say on the subject of kinship—its claims and blessings; on 
affection and duty paternal, maternal and filial ; on the charm 
of children in a house, and the grief caused by their death ; 
on the shame of family quarrels. 

Kinsmen, says Andocides, should lend chess aid in time 
of adversity (On the Mysteries, § 118):— 


Suws 8 éyd xadréoas Adaypov évayrloy tay gidwy ~rcyou dre 
tatr ely dvdpav ayabGp, év rots TorovTors dSexvivas tas olkevornras 
GAA Aots. 


1 Cf. El. 936; Frag. 502; and the Greek proverb 10 xndeiou nab’ éaurdv. 
For other passages bearing on marriage see El. 265, g21ff.; Frag. 24, 
804, 807. 

There are in the Andromache some interesting passages on the question of 
monogamy. In ll. 177, 464, 469, 909 monogamy is regarded as good, bigamy 
as bad. In 1. 215 reference is made to polygamy in Thrace: cf. El, 1033 ; 
Frag. 402. 

See also Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 48 :—‘ Une telle religion ne pouvait 
pas admettre la polygamie,’ 
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Isaeus declares that it is a reproach for a man to set more 
store on money than on kinship (ix. § 25):— 


mToAD yap mpoipytalrepoy Hyetrat elvas Td yxpnuarllerOar 7 rH 
cui ovyyéverav. 
Similarly Demosthenes (Agst. Stephanus, 1. § 54):— 


.. kat mepi wAelovos énounoato tov Popylwvos wAodroy 7 TA THs 
ovyyevelas dvayxaia ; 


One ought to please parents, friends, relatives (Demosth. (2), 
Epitaph. § 16):— 


... Kal macw dpécxovres ols xp7, yovedot, plrots, olxeiots. 


False witness against kinsmen, according to Demosthenes, is 
the worst. He gives his reason: such a thing is against 
nature (Agst. Stephanus, i. § 53):— 

devoy yey ydp éorw ei xa’ Srov Tis oy Ta evdq papTupe, 
TOAA® 52 Sewvdrepoy kat TAclovos dpyjs GEFtoy, el xara tev ovyyevGv’ 
ov yap Tous yeypappévous vépous 6 Tovodros avOpwios pdvous, dAAG 
kal Ta Tis picews olke?’ dvaipel. 


All men, Andocides(?) says, have more regard for kinsmen 
than for strangers (Agst. Alcibiades, § 15):— 


mavres yap &vOpwrot Tovs olxelovs rav adAXoTplwy trovodyrat trept 
mAclovos }. 


Strange is the power of kinship, says Euripides, it is a blessing 
in adversity (Andr. 985-986) :-— 

TO ovyyeves yap dewdv, év re Tots KaKots 

ovx éotw ovdey Kpetocor olxelov dlrov. 


One must share the toils of one’s kinsfolk (Or. 684-686) :— 


Q a a @e (4 \ 
kal xp} yap otrw ray dpaudvev Kaka 
Evvexxopl(ew, ddvauw iy 839 Oeds, 
O@yjoxovta xal xteivovta Tovs évavrlovs *. 


1 Tsaeus, speaking as usual from the legal point of view, mentions that 
kinsmen are most favoured in questions of inheritance (iv. § 16) :— 

érera of véuote ov pdvov of nept raw yevay GAAA Kal of wept ray Bdceor Tois 
ovyyevéo: BonOovat. 

He also speaks of the claims of kinship, i. § 39. 

3 Cf. Iph. Taur. 1402; Heracl. 6. 
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‘Honour your parents’ is one of the virtues inculcated by 
Isocrates (Ad Demon. § 16):— 

Tous pey Beovs hoBod, rovs dé yovets riua, rovs 8¢ piAovs aloyvvov, 
rots 5& vdpots melOov. 
In the matter of filial duty the golden rule should be observed 
(ibid. § 14):— 

totodtos ylyvov wept tovs yovets, ofovs av ev~ato mept ceavrdv 
yevéoOat Tovs ceavrod Tratdas. 


Elsewhere, speaking of the degeneracy of Greece, he says 
that in his time men sinned against their parents with less 
hesitation than in a former age they contradicted or abused 
their elders (Areop. § 49):— 

dvrevmety 3€ Tots mperBurépots  Aowwopyoacat dsewwdrepoy éyd- 
pscov fj viv wept tots yovdéas éfapyaprety ?. 
Parents, says Aeschines, ought to be honoured like the gods 
(Agst. Timarchus, § 28) :— 

obs (sc. rots yovéas) é€ toov det ria Tots Oeois 3. 
A son, according to Isaeus, should cherish and reverence his 
father (ii. § 18) :— 

... kal éy® tov abtdy tpdrov donep ydve dvra natépa épavrot 
Cepdrevdy te cat joxuvdpny, K.7.A. 5, 
Children are bound by law to support their parents (vill. 
§ 32):— | 

keAever yap (sc. 6 vduos) rpépewy rovs yovdas’ yoveis 8° elot pnp 
Kat matnp Kat mdtmos Kal THO Kat rovTwy ntnp Kal warip, édy ere 
(Gow éxeivos yap apy Tod yévous elol, cat ra exelvwy mapadldorae 
tots éxydvos* didtep avdyxn tpépew avto’s éor, kav pydey 
xataAlnwor. | 
The laws as to the maintenance and burial of parents are 
mentioned likewise by Demosthenes (Agst. Timocrates, 
§ 107) :— 

. ot (sc. vduor) cat (Gvtas dvayxaCover Tovs Taidas robs yovéas 

1 In a passage already quoted (Frag. iii. (B’.) 9) Isocrates declares, however, 
that teachers ought to receive greater honour than parents. 

* In Epist. ii. § 5, Aeschines (?) says that men rear children in the expecta- 


tion that they will be the stay of their old age. 
3 Cf. ibid. § 41. 
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Tpepew, kat éemreiddy droddvwow, Stws Tay vopiConevwy Tixwot, 
mapackevd covory | ; 

Lycurgus also speaks of the duties of children to parents 
(Agst. Leocrates, §§ 94-96) :— 

... Tap Ov yap thy dpxnv rod Cav elAndaper Kal mAciora ayada 
mwetovOapen, els TovTous 2) Otte Guaprety GAN Gre pr evepyerodvtas 
Tov avrav Blo karavaAGoat peytotoy doéBnud éort. 

He goes on to tell a story illustrative of a son’s affection and 
the favour shown by the gods. 

We have a beautiful picture of an affectionate daughter 
in the Supplices of Euripides (1099-1103) :— 

GAN’ ovkér gorw' Fy epav yeverdda 
mpoonyer det orduart, kal kdpa rdde€ 
Kateixe xeupl’ marpt & ovdéy Fdvoy 
yépovtt Ovyarpés’ dpoévwy be pelCoves 
woyxal, yAuxeiar 8 jocov és Owredpara *. 

And there are several passages bearing on filial duty. 
A son should aid a father in danger (Frag. 84) :— 


n tl wAéoy etvat tratdas dvOpémots, mdrep, 
el pn emt rots dewoiow apeAnooper ; 
‘Children, obey your parents’ (Frag. 110) :— 
éya 8, 3 pey péyrorov, &p£ouat Aéyew 
éx totde mpGrov' tatpt welOecOar xpeav 
matoas voulCew r avtd rotr elvat dSlknpy. 
Due honour should be paid to parents (Frag. 949):— - 
Kal rots texodow aglay tyjy véeper *. 
Love for a mother is the sweetest love of all (Frag. 358):— 


ouK gore pntpds ovdéy Fdstov rékvots* 
epare pnrpds, matdes, @s ovx gor’ Epws 
toodros GAAos Gotis Hdlwy par +. 


1 In the speech On the Crown, § 205, Demosthenes puts country before 
parents. In Hpist. iii. § 45, he says that politicians ought to be to all the 
citizens as children to parents. In xxxix. § 23, he speaks of quarrels between 
husband and wife being often made up on account of their children. 

3 Cf. Ion, 1437-1438. 

* Cf. Suppl. 361 ff. ; Phoen. 1444 ff.; Frag. 234. 

* In Frag. 1064, Euripides says that men honour father more than mother. 
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Sons are the pillars of a house (Iph. Tawr. 57) :— 
ordAot ydp olkwy elot aides Spceves. 

Children are better than winged wealth (Frag. 518):— 
kat xrijpa 3, & rexodca, xdAAtoroy rédde, 
mdovrov bt Kpeiocov’ Tod piv oxela mrépvé, 
matdes 3¢ xpnorol, kav Odywo1, iéyaow 
Kaddv tt Onoatpiopa tots rexodal re 
GvdOnpa Bidrov xotmor’ éxrelre. Sdpuovs ?. 

A wondrous charm are children (Frag. 103) :— 


Sevoyv re téxvwy plrrpoy évixey 
Oeds avOpe7rors *. 


‘To strike or ill-use a parent was an offence punishable by 
fine, disfranchisement, or death: the suit was called ypady 
kaxécews yovéwy. See Arist. Av. 1344: Nub. 1419-1430’ 5. 

So Andocides (On the Mysteries, § 74) speaks of (1d) rovs 
yovéas Kax@s Trovety as one of the crimes punishable by drysia. 
And Lysias says (xiii. § 91) :— 

Sorts ovy roy Te ydvp Tatépa Tov atrov érumre Kal ovdev Trapetxe 
tay érirndclwv, rév te troutoy marépa adelrero & Av trdpyxovta 
éxelvp dyabd, m@s ov cat 8a Todro Kata Tov Tis Kaxéoews vopor 
&éids ore Oavdry CyurwOijva ; 


In this connexion also the following passage from Aeschines 
may be quoted (Agst. Timarchus, § 28) :— 

tivas 3 ovx wero dety Adyey 3 Tovs aloxpGs BeBiwxdras’ rovrovs 
ovx €g¢ dnunyopeiy. xat rot rodro dynA0ot; Soxiuacla, pnoi, pntdépwr* 
dav tis Adyn ey tO dquw Tov TaTépa TinTwy 7 THY pyTépa, 7} BH 
Tpépwv, uh wapéxwv olknow* rtodroy obx éG Adyew. vy Ala 
KaAGS ye, ws ys nyt. x«.T.Ar. 4 
In Euripides, too, we find mention made of the sin of dis- 
honouring a father, and of the paternal curse (Phoen. 874- 
877) :— 

ovre yap yépa sarpl 
or’ éfo8ov diddvres, avdpa dvoTvyF 

1 Cf. Ion, 48x ff. (with Paley’s note) ; Or. 542-543; Frag. 543. 

2 Cf. Andr. 418 (with Paley’s note); Tro. 371; Frag. 316, 652. 

* Shuckburgh, note on Lysias, xiii. § 91. 

‘ For an account of an unnatural son see Dinarchus, Agst. Aristogetton, § 11. 
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 éEnyplwoav’ éx 8 envevo’ airois apas 
devas vooGy Te Kat mpds ATiacpévos. 


Reference is made by Isocrates to a father’s affection for 
his children. Men, he says, love most their own children and 
wives (WVicocl. § 36) :— 

elSas yap Anavtas avOpdmovs Tmept wArelorov movovpévous rods 
matdas Tovs airy kal tas yuvaikas, kal pddtor’ dpytCouévous rots 
els radr éfayaprdvovet, cat tiv bBpw rhv wept tadra peylotwv 
kax@y alriay ytyvopnevny, K.T.r. 

Isaeus speaks of a father’s forethought for his son (ii. 
§ 18):— 

Kaxetvds Te THY Mpdvotay clxer domep eixds éort. marépa sept 
vidos €xeu, K.T.A. 

And again (viii. § 16), he speaks of a grandfather's prayers :— 
. kal nuxero Huty tyleay diddvat cat xrijow dayabnv, dSonep 

elxds Gvra wamrop. 
In the Medea (1206-1210), Euripides gives us a picture of 
a father’s affection and grief :— 

gpofe 3° edOus, xal mepimrigas déuas 

Kuvet mpocavday todd’ @ dvoTnve Tal, 

tls o 8 drlyws damdvoy amdrcecev ; 

tls tov yépovra ripBov spdavdy vébev 

rlOnow ; otuor, EvvOdvou.l cor, réxvor. 
So Theseus exclaims (Hipp. 1410) :— 

el yap yevoluny, téxvov, dvtt aod vexpds}. 


All men love their children (Her. Fur. 633-635) :— 
advta tavOpanwy toa. 

gtrodot tatdas of tr” dyuelvoves Bporav 

of 1’ ovdéy dpres ?. 
A man should suffer—die, if need be—for his wife and 
children (ibid. 574-578) :— 

tT? yap p apdvew padrAov 7H Sapapte xpi) 

kal matot cal yépovtt; xatpdyrwy mévor 

pdrny yap avrots révde pwGAdov jaa. 


1 Cf. David's lament for Absalom. 2 Cf. Phoen. 965-966. 
N 
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xal Sef pp’ Srep révd’, elsep of8 ixep marpds, 

Ovjckew dptvorr’ }. 
Pheres, however, declares that paternal affection has its limits 
(Alc. 681-684) :-— 

éya 3€ 0° olkwy deondrny eyewdunv 

KhOpew’, dpelXrw 8° otx trepOvjoxew older 

ob yap matpgoy tdévd’ edeLduny vopop, 

naBev mpoOrnoxew narépas, o08 “EAAnvixov. 

A mother’s long-suffering is described by Lysias (xxxi. 
§ 22) :— 

xalrot el pajrnp, } wépuxe xat adcxoundyn bd tév éauris naidwv 
padrora dvéxerOas xal plxp’ pedroupérn peydda exew HyetoOar da 
70 evvolg padrAov 7 eAdyy@ Ta yryvdpeva doxidCey, K.T.A. 

All women love their children, says Lycurgus (Ags. 
Leocrates, § 101) *. 

There are many passages in Euripides descriptive of a 
mother’s love. I will quote first the well-known lines in 
Iph, Aul. (917-918) :— 

devon rd tlerew, cal dépes PArpoy péya 
naoly re xowdv, bo? Srepxduvew réxvov. 


So Megara says (Her. Fur. 280-281) :— 
ey GAG pev téxva’ m@s yap ov ge 
Grixrov, dudyxOnoa ; 

So also the Chorus in the Phoenissae (355-356) :— | 


dewvdv yuvatly al 80 ddlvwv yovail, 
xal girdrexvdy tws wav yuvatketoy yévos ®. 


In a fragment of a cynical nature the mother’s love for 
her children is said to be stronger than the father’s (Frag. 
1015) :— 

alet 3& pnrnp pirdrexvos padAov satpds" 
} peyv yap atriis otdev dv0’, 6 8° oterat. 


1 For mutual affection of father and daughter see Iph. Aul. 679 ff., 1220 ff. ; 
and for that of grandsire and grandson Bacch. 1319 ff. Cf. also Frag. 950; 
and for advice to a son see Frag. 36a. 

2 The passage is quoted above, p. 155. 

3 Cf. Med. roar ff.; Suppl. 1136 ff. ; Ion, 1460-1461 ; Tro. 735 ff., 1175 ff. ; Iph. 
Aul. 1256; Phoen. 906 ff.; Frag. 316, 323. 
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Then, as now, the hatred and envy of stepmothers was pro- 
verbial. 

Isaeus speaks of the quarrels between a stepmother and 
children by a former wife (xii. § 5):— 

.2. €lddact 5€ mws as emt rd TOAD dtadéperPar GAArHAats al Te 
pntpurat cat al mpdyovot’ «.7.A. 

Euripides compares a stepmother to a viper (Alc. 309-310) :-— 
éxOpa yap 4 "modca pytpuad réxvots 
tots mpdc0, éxidyms ovdey Hmwrépa}. 

So also Jon, 1025:— 
POovety yap pact pyrpuids téxvors *, 

Of the mutual affection of brother and sister we have a 
striking picture in Orestes and Electra. I will quote only one 
passage by way of illustration (Or. 1047-1051) :— 

OP. é& rol pe tnges’ Kal o” duetpacda Oddo 
girdrnre xetpGv. tl yap ér’ aldodpar rddas ; 
@ orépy ddeAgijs, @ plrov mpdomrvyp epdr, 
7d3° dvrt maldwv kat yaynAlov Adxous 
tpocp0dypar dudt rots TaAaimdépots mdpa *. 

The greatest suffering for mortals, says Euripides, is to see 
their children dead (Suppl. 1120-1122) :— 

tl ydp dy peiCoy todd’ ért Ovarois 

mdos é£evpors, 

7 tékva Oavdvr éodéobas ; 
Similarly Lysias (Epitaph. § 73):— 

tl yap dv rovrwy dviapdrepov yévowto, 7) Texety pey Kat Opéyat 
[kat Adyar] robs airay...; 

And Demosthenes (?) (Epitaph. § 36) :— 

xarendy tarpt xat pyrpl maidwy crepnOjvar cal épnpots eivat 
t@v olkeordray ynpotpdépen. 


And lastly in this connexion I would refer to one or two 
passages bearing on family quarrels. 
1 Cf. ibid. 305-3907 (with Jerram’s note). 
* Cf. ibid. 1270, 1330; Frag. 4, 824: Hesiod, Works and Days, 825: Aeschylus, 
Prom. Vinet. 727: Horace, Epod. v. 9. 
3 Cf. Phoen. 166-167. 
N2 
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Lysias speaks of the disgrace attaching to such quarrels. 
One should bear and forbear (#xxii. § 1) :— 

.- « voplwy aloyiorov elvat mpds tovs olkelous d:apeperbat, eldads 
re tt ov pdvoy of Gdixodvres xelpous duty evar doxodorw, GAAQ Kat 
otrwes dv @rarroy ind rdv mpornkdvrev éxovres dvéyerOar pt 
dvvwvrat. 


Similarly Antiphon (xarnyopla gappaxelas, § 1):— 
veos pev kai Grrewpos dexdv Eywye eri, deuvGs 52 cal dmdpws exer 
pot wept rod mpdyparos @ dvdpes, rotro pev el émioxyavros Tod 
matpos éwe€edOety rots atrod gdovedot ph enéfeyut, trodro 82 el 
énefidvtt dvayxalws exer ols xiota exphy ey dvahopg catacrfvat, 
adeAgots duotrarplots kat pyrpt adedddrv'. 
Terrible, says Euripides, is the strife of brothers (Iph. Awl. 
376-377) — 
dewdy Kactyvytoos. ylyverOat Adyous 
paxas 0, Stray or eunécwow els Ep *. 
Such strife is often caused by love and ambition (ibid. 508- 
IO) :— 
a) tapaxn y adeApay tis bt epwra ylyverat 
meoveglay tre dwpudtwr anémrvca 
rotavoe ovyyéveray GAANAWY miKkpdv. 


§ 5. If one pauses to think of the importance of human 
relationships, and to consider how great a part of life these 
relationships are, one will not be surprised to find that the 
subject of friendship is one which enters very largely into 
all literature. Euripides® and the Attic Orators are no 
exception in this respect. 

In friendship the rule of like to like prevails. A man 
is known by the company he keeps*. Hence the necessity 
of a careful choice of friends, 


1 For a passage in Demosthenes on quarrels between husband and wife see 
above, p. 175, note I. 

3 Cf. Phoen. 374-375 ; Frag. 975 :—xaAemol mérAepor yap ddeApav. 

* Striking examples of friendship found in Euripides are those of Orestes 
and Pylades (Electra, Orestes, Iph. Taur.), Theseus and Heracles (Her. Fur.), 
Admetus and Heracles (Alcestis). 

* Of. Electra, 383-385. 
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‘Evil communications,’ says Euripides, ‘corrupt good man- 

ners’ (Frag. 1024):— 

Pbelpovow 7On xpyoP dprla xaxal. 
One should therefore choose ‘good communications’ (Frag. 
609) :— 

6 yap fuvav xaxds pev fy tiyn yeyds, 

Totovade Tovs <vvdvras éxtradeverat, 

xXpnorovs Se xpnords’ GAAd ras dutAlas 


éoOdds dudxew, ® véor, omovddcere. 


A man, says Demosthenes, is thought to be like his friends 
(Agst. Androtion, § 64):— 

@s éxetvo elddot pev tows, Suws 8 epG dmolovs rwas dv 
painobe dyanGvres xal od(ortes, rovrows Suorot dd£er’ etvat. 


Like to like, says Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, § 135) :— 
... voy 5¢ waot havepdy Sri Tots adtois 7OEeot ypwpevor THY Tpds 
rovroy piAlay d:agvAdrrovew, x.T.A. 


A man like Theseus, who will stand by one whatever befall, 
is the kind of man to make one’s friend (Her. Fur. 1404) :— 


todvd dvdpa xpy xracda dlarov. 
Choose pious friends, says Tyndareus (Or. 627-628) :— 


pnde dvoceBeis 
EAn tapocas evoeBerrépovs plrovs |. 


Isocrates tells Demonicus how to choose friends. One should 
first find out how they have treated former friends. Friend- 
ships should be slowly formed, but, once formed, should be 
firm and lasting (Ad Demon. § 24):— 

pndéva plrov ro.od, mply dv eferdoyns, ms Kéxpytat tots mpd- 
tepov iro’ Amie yap avrdv xal wepl o& yevévOat rotodroy, olos 
kal mept éxelvous yéyove. Bpaddéws pev plros ylyvov, yevdpevos 5é 
wep Srapévew °, 


1 Cf. Hipp. 997. 

2 Cf. the advice of Polonius to Laertes (Hamlet, i. 3) :— 
‘The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade.’ 
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Nature, character, choice, are of more consequence than con- 
vention, birth, necessity (Ad Demon. § 10):— 

hyetro yap evar apds ératplay woAAG xpelrtw gvow vdpov kat 
rpénoy yévous cat mpoalpeow dvdyxns. 

Worthiness is a necessity in a friend: benefit is of more 
account than pleasure (Ad Nicocl. § 27):— 

glrovs xtG@ pt) wdvtas rovs BovAopévovs GAAG rovs THs ofs 
gicews aflovs dvras, pnd? pe’ Sv Fdvora ovydvarphpes, dAAA ped” 
Oy &ptora riv wéAw diorxyjoecs. 

It is a good thing and pleasant to make good and trusty 
friends by acts of kindness (Epist. iv. § 9):— 

.-. éxecra voplCoy ovx dyvocty tas, Sri wndvrwv FdwoTtdy éort Kat 
AvotreAdotratoy morovs Gua xai xpyoluouvs dlrovs xracOat rats 
evepyeclais cal rovs rovodtous eb troteiv, tmep Sy woAAol Kal Trav 
bAAwp tpiv xdow E€ovow, x.7.A. 

Genuine friendship seeks three things (Frag. iii. (3’.) 13):— 

9 GAnOwh dirla rola Cyret pddwora’ thy dperiv, as Kkaddy’ Kat 
THY ovvpderay, as dU" Kal THY xpelay, @s dvayxatoy. ds yap dxo- 
défacba: xpivavra xai yalpey ovydvra Kal ypfodat dedpevor. 

The friendships between men of no character endure but for a 
day: those between good men last for ever (Ad Demon. § 1):— 
of wey yap tovs plrous mapdvras pdvov rysdow, ol 3& Kal paxpay 
andvras dyanGot, cai tds wey rév hatrdwy ouvnbelas dAlyos xpdvos 
duédvce, Tas S€ Tay oxovdalwy gidias ovd dv 6 was aidy é£a- 
Aebpecen }. 
Hyperides urges the necessity of avoiding the friendship of 
evil men (Frag. 210 a) :— 

6 abrés (sc. Hyperides) éreye xaxGv dvOpdnwv pevyew (detv) 

gurlav xai ayadGv éxOpap. 


Good friends, says Euripides, are better than wealth or power 
(Her. Fur. 1425-1426) :— 
Sotits 8¢ mAotroy 7 aOévos padAov dirwy 
dyadGy nenacOa BovrAeTat, KaxGs hpovet®, 
1 Cf. Euripides, Hec. g11; Andr. 1051 ; Iph. Taur. 717; Frag. 655. 


3 Cf. Or. 1155-1156: Isaeus, v. § g0:—. . . GAA’ émxderavdpevor Sri ov wept 
mAclovos xphuara raovpeda Taw olxcion, 
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A good friend is better than a thousand kinsmen (Or. 804- 
806) :— 
Toor éxelvo, xracd” éralpous, py Td ovyyeves pdvov" 
ws dunp, Sotis tpdmovot ovvtaxh, Ovpaios dp, 
puplov Kpetcowv sualuwv avipt xextycbat plros}. 
Sweet is friendship in weal and in woe (Jon, 730-732) :— 
atv tots hidos yap nov py mpdocew KadGs, 
& py yévotro 8, ef re Tvyxdvor Kaxor, 
els dpupar’ edvov gatos euBreyat yrukd 3, 
Misfortune is the best test of friends (Her. Fur. 57-59) :— 


tototroy avOpeéroow 7 dvo7pagla, 
js pynmo0’, Sorts kat péows evvous éeyol, 
tbxot, Prov drgcyyov aevdéorraror. 


Megara complains that one has no friends in misfortune 
(abid. 559):— 
giro. ydp elow avidpt dvotvyed tlves 3 ; 

They are numerous, however, in prosperity (Rhesus, 319- 
320) :— 

. moAAovs, ered) Tounoy evruxet Sdpv 
Kat Zevs mpds nuady éorw, etipyow Plrovs. 
Friends, says Isocrates, are tested in misfortune as gold is 
tried in the fire (Ad Demon. § 25):— 


doxtuace rods plAous ék re tis wept Tov Blov aruxlas kal rijs év 
rots xwwdvvots Kowwvlas’ Td pev yap xpuolov ev to Tupi Bacavl- 
Comer, tovs 8¢ plrovs ev rais aruxlats dtaytyyvdonoper. 


Friends should remain friends in weal and in woe: they are 
unworthy of the name who are friends only in the hour of 
prosperity. 
A friend who will share both prosperity and adversity is an 
epnpa (El. 606-607) :-— 
edpna yap Td xpipa ylyverat todde, 
Kown petacxely Tayabod Kat Tod Kaxod. 


1 See Paley’s note ad loc. 
2 Cf. Andr. 985-986 ; Ion, 935; Tro. 51-52. 
> Cf. Phoen. 403; El. 605, 1131: Lysias, Epitaph. § 74. 
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Hateful is the friend whose friendship is cooled by adversity 
(Her. Fur. 1223-1225) :— 
xdpty 8 ynpdoxovcay éxGalpo dior, 
kal rév xadGy pev Sorts dmodavew Oéret, 
oupmArciy 5¢ rots Pirotoe SvoTuxodcw ov. 
So also Orestes (454-455) :— 
Svoua yap, épyov 3° ovK exover of plror 
of pn “mt rato ovpdopais dvres plror!. 
A similar sentiment we find in Isocrates (De Pace, § 21):— 
7d 32 péyiorov, cuppdyovs Efopev Anavras avOpdmovs, ov 
BeBiacpévows GAAA TeTELopEvous, ovd’ ey tats wey dogarclas dia 
Thy dvvapiy Has vodexopévous, év Se rots Kivdvvois dmocTyTO- 
pévous, GAA’ obrw draxeysévovs domep yp rovs as dAnOGs oup- 
padxous cai plrous dyras. 
And in Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, § 133) :— 
kaxol yap xat moAtrat cai £évor Kal ldlq piror of rovodro: rdv 
dvOpdénwv elolv, ot trav pey dyabGy tay tis TéAEws pedéLovaow, ev 
8% rais drvxlais ovde Bondelas afidcover. 


Friends possess all things in common (Or. 735):— 
Kowa yap ta trav dlrwvr *, 
Similarly Andr. 376-377 :— 
giliwv yap oidey tov, ofrives Plror 
6p0Gs mepixac’, GAAG Kowa xphpara >, 
Even sorrows are common property (Phoen. 243) :— 
Kowa ydp plrwy ayn. 
We find the idea in the speech Against Neaera, § 2:— 


e kin » A “~ 
2. Hyoupevov tH GAnOela olxelovs dvras Kowwveiy TavToOY TOV 
OvTwD. 


I will add only a few passages bearing on the duties of 
friendship and the treatment of friends. 


1 Cf. Suppl. 867-868 ; Iph. Taur. 7o9-710; Or. 665, 727, 802, 1095 ; Iph. Aul. 
345 ; Oycl. 481. 

* The phrase passed into a proverb. Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, ad jin. 

> Cf. also Suppl. 296; Cycl. 533. 
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A man should entertain righteous anger on a friend’s behalf 
(Her. Fur. 275-276) :— 
tov pilwy yap obvexa 

épyds dixalas robs pldovs exew yxpedr. 
When Heracles, after slaying his wife and children, urges 
Theseus to depart and avoid pollution, the latter refuses, 
because (ibid. 1234) :— 

ovdels dAdorwp rots Plros ex rév pirwv. 


A man should not save himself by sacrificing a friend 
(Iph. Tawr. 605-607) :— 
ta tov dlrwy 
aloxicroy Sotis xaraBadav és Evudopas 
avros cécworat. 


A friend, says Pylades, should die with a friend (zhid. 684- 
686) :— 

Kou 00 Srws ov xph ovvexnvedaal pé coi 

Kat ovodayhvat kal tupwhfvar déyas, 

plrov yeyGra cat hoBovpevoy yédyov. 
He should shrink from no friendly offices (Or. 794) :— 
OP. ovx dp dxvjces; TIT. dxvos ydp rots ldots xaxdy péya. 
He should share a friend’s grief (ph. Aul. 408) :-— 

és xowwdv Gdyety rots Plrowe ypH pidrovs 1. 
The advice and consolation of a good friend is a remedy in 
grief (Frag. 1079):— 

oux éore Avans GAAo pdppaxoy Bporots 

@s dvdpds éoOdo0d Kat pidrov mapalvears *. 


A good man, says Lysias, should benefit his friends, even if 
nobody is ever to know of it (xix. § 59) :— 

cal tobr érole. nyovpevos eivat dvdpds dyafod adedciv tovs 
girovs, cat ef pndels péAdAAor elver Oar. 


The marks of a lasting friendship, he says in the Phaedrus 
(233 B-C), are to look not to present pleasure but to future 


1 Cf. Or. 296-300. 

® Cf. Frag. 96a: and for other thoughts in Euripides concerning friendship 
see Hec. 1226; Her. Fur. 1338 ; Iph. Taur. 497-498, 650; Or. 1015; Iph. Aul. 
334; Phoen. 1659; Heracl. 895. 
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benefit, to practise self-restraint, not to become an enemy 
on slight provocation, to pardon involuntary wrongs :— 

day 3° euot relén, xpGrov pev ob riyv wapodcay idovny Ocpatever 
ovvécoual cot, GAAd Kal Thy pédAAovoay apédrccay EvecOat, ody tn’ 
gpwros Arrépevos, GAA’ evavrod xparGy, ov8e 3a cysxpa loyupay 
éxOpay dvatpotpevos, GAAd dia peydda Bpadéws drAlyny dpyhy mo.ov- 
pevos, Ty pev dxovolwy ovyyvepny éxwr, ra 58 Exovora TEI:pe- 
pevos dmorpénmew® Tatra ydp éors pirlas moAty xpdvoy econévns 
TEKPNpLG. 


Isocrates also inculcates the duty of benefiting friends (Ad 
Nicocl. § 19):— 
THY peyadonpénecay emidelkvyvco pnd? ey pug Tay wodvTehaay 


ray evdds apaviCouevwy GAN’ ey re rots mpoetpnuévors Kal T@ KdAAEL 
Tay ktTnudrev nal Taig tév didev elepyeciats’ x.7.A. 1. 


Friends are not to be betrayed, says Aeschines, for the 
friendship of the powerful or for personal advantage (On the 
Embassy, § 152):— 

épwrG ydp, ® ’A@nvaior, ef 0x6 ay tpiy apds TH marpld. Kai 
™m tay dlrwy ovrnbelq nai lepdy cal rapwv rarpgov perovolg 
rovrous tovs mdvrwv avOpdmuwv euot gidtrdtovs mpododvar Pirlaag, 
kal wepi wAclovos thy éxelvov didrlay ris tovtwy owrnplas tow- 
cacba. wolg xparnbels jdovn; 7 th mémore Aoynpoy Evexa xpy- 
parov mpagas ; «.T.A. 


Isaeus (i. §§ 6-8) censures men who treat relatives and friends 
as though they were enemies. Injury to friends, he declares 
(ibid. § 20), is madness *. 

The part of a good friend, says Demosthenes, is to act for 
the welfare of both, and sacrifice present pleasure for future 
good (Agst. Aristocrates, § 134) :— 


gore yap plrwy dyabay od ra rotadra yaplCecbat rots etvors, e€ 
Sv xdxelvos cat odlow atrots Zotar tis BAGBn, GAN’ db pev dy 
BEAD cvvolcew dudoty, cvpmpdrrew, 6 8 dy airs Guewov éxelvov 


1 For other passages in Isocrates bearing on friendship see Anjid, 
§§ 122, 134. 

3 Cf. Frag. 4. For the ordinary view as to the treatment of friends and 
foes see above, pp. 77-79. 
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mpoopa, mpos Td Kadds éxov tiecOat Kal py THY dn xdpww Tod pera 
tabdra ypdvou tmavrés wept mAElovos nyetcGat 1. 

If a friend is thought to have committed a crime, he is 
sufficiently punished in forfeiting your friendship for the 
future: leave prosecution to aggrieved parties and to enemies 
(Agst. Midias, § 118):— 

petpia yap Slkn mapa trav plrov eotiv, av ti SoxGou TweTonKévat 
devdy, pynkére THs Acts pirlas xowwveiv, rd 82 TiynwpetcOas Kat 
éme£tevat Tots metovOdor Kal trois éxOpots mapadelrerat. 


But there should be no excess in either friendship or enmity. 
Here, too, pndty yay ought to be the rule (Agst. Aristocrates, 
§ 122):— 

Gort yap ovx tyawovrwr, otpat, dvOpdrev ob0 Bray rivd bre- 
Ajpoct Plrov, otrw morevev ore, Gv adixety emixeipy, Td 
dptvacba opdv avrdv adedéobat, ov Srav éyOpdv tia Hyavrat, 
otrws at pucety Gore, dy wavoduevos BovAnra dldros elvat, 7d 
movety e£eivat Tada xkwAdcat’ GAd’ dype tovrov Kal giAeiv, ofpat, 
Xp Kab pucety, pnderépov roy Katpdy bmepBdAdovtas 2, 

These words recall forcibly the language of Ajax in Sophocles 
(Ajax, 678-682) :-— 
‘And J-—-this lesson I have learnt to-day, 
To hate my enemies so much and no more, 
As who shall yet be friends, and of a friend 
I’ll bound my love and service with the thought, 
He’s not my friend for ever °.’ 


1 Of, Lysias in Plato’s Phaedrus, 233 B-C (quoted above, pp. 185-186): and _ 


for another passage on friendship see On the Crown, § 269. 
3 Cf. Euripides, Hipp. 253 ff. (see above, p. 73). 
3’ Whitelaw’s translation, 


t 
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CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSION 


In most cases it would not be an easy task to deduce from 
the preceding investigation the steady development of any 
general principles or tendencies during the time between the 
age of Pericles and that of Demosthenes; but it may perhaps 
be well, in conclusion, to gather up the threads of that inves- 
tigation in a brief summary, taking the subjects in the order 
in which they have been discussed. 


With regard to physical theories Euripides and the Attic 
Orators furnish little ground for comparison; for though in 
the former we find a good deal bearing on the subject, in the 
latter there is almost nothing. Isocrates regards such studies 
as astronomy and geometry as a good mental training for the 
young, but as of little account otherwise. The passages in 
Euripides, however, are interesting in themselves, and show 
that he had devoted some study to the Ionic physicists, and 
above all to Anaxagoras. 


In the matter of religion the field for comparison is wider, 
though still comparatively limited. Euripides here shows 
three distinct stages of development. In the first he accepts 
the popular religion, though now and again he gives hints of 
rationalistic tendencies: in the second these tendencies are 
fully asserted, and he is at open war with the popular re- 
ligion: in the third, while he does not return to his original 
position, he has grown weary of the campaign and ceases 
from active hostility. The Orators show almost no interest in 
religion. If there was (as Prof. Mahaffy maintains) a reaction 
to orthodoxy in the fourth century B.c., the orthodoxy was not 
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a vital one, but one rather of outward semblance. It is mere 
commonplace with which the Orators furnish us. Even where 
religious beliefs are expressed hypothetically, the hypothesis 
is a mere form of language, and not indicative of a question- 
ing scepticism. But in at least one passage Isocrates is at 
one with Euripides, when he maintains that the poets’ tales 
of the gods are impious and incredible, and that the gods 
can do no evil; and so also is Demosthenes when he declares 
that it is against the divine nature to lie. 


What has been said of religion may also be said of their 
views of death and a future life. While here Euripides, with 
his usual indecision, wavers between the popular notions and 
those of the physicists and philosophers, we find in the 
Orators only commonplace. Of the Greek feeling as to the 
importance of burial, and the religious element in that feeling, 
both the poet and the Orators furnish us with numerous 
illustrations. 


Reflections on life in its general aspects abound in Euri- 
(ie He is melancholy and pessimistic, strongly impressed 
ith the sadness of life. The Orators very seldom linger to 
indulge in such reflections. When they do, it is to speak in 
a commonplace way of the uncertainty of the future, sudden 
reversals of fortune, and the like. 


In the case of ethics also, it is in commonplace maxims 
that the Orators furnish a means of comparison with Euri- 
pides. They never think of inquiring, as the poet did, what 
the origin of evil is, or to what standard conduct is to be 
referred. But they agree with him in extolling virtue as the 
highest of all things, in inculcating temperance and modera- 
tion (cwdpoctvn), in deprecating excess (%8p:s)—which they 
see to be frequently the result of wealth and prosperity—and 

- Im recommending a brave endurance of what fortune sends. 
And both in Euripides and in the Orators we find fully 

(illustrated the Greek law of retaliation. Neither the one 
nor the other ever rose here to the height reached by Plato. 


When we turn to public and private life, a comparison of 
Euripides with the Orators is more fruitful. In education 
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Euripides was among the first to try to lessen the undue 
prominence—as he conceived it—given to gymnastics. His 
ideas had gained strength in the next century, and are 
frequent in the Orators. That mind is superior to body, 
wisdom to physical strength or beauty—views like these are 
of frequent occurrence. 

The Orators agree with Euripides in maintaining that as 
wealth in itself is no reason for pride, so poverty is no 
disgrace. Wisdom is superior to wealth: the latter is fleet- 
ing, the former abides. But Euripides with far greater 
emphasis and frequency than any of the Orators speaks dis- 
paragingly of riches, and he is full of pity for the poor. 

While it is true that in several places Euripides attributes 
importance to nobility of birth, he more frequently asserts 
that high or low birth matters little—that true nobility 
consists in goodness. Isocrates and Isaeus both agree, but 
there is in the Orators very little bearing on the question. 

In no Greek writer do we find so strong an advocate of 
slaves as we do in Euripides. True, he says much in dis- 
paragement of them, but he is also awake to the good that 
is in them. He pities the hardness of their lot, and sees 
that frequently the disgrace is only in the name. The 
ordinary Greek view, that a slave was in every way an 
inferior being, is what we find frequently in the Orators. 
Even Euripides never sees clearly that slavery is a violation 
of nature. 


On the more general principles of political life there is 
a strong agreement between Euripides and nearly all the 
Orators. In Euripides and Isocrates there is this important 
point of resemblance, that both held aloof from active public 
life. But how alien this was to the Greek idea of a citizen 
is proved by the fact that both feel it necessary to excuse or 
defend their action. And neither of them, although they 
took no active part in politics, was indifferent to his country’s 
welfare. — : 

They agree also in the strong love of country which they 
exhibit. To the public welfare the dearest private interests, 

Noe parents and life, must be sacrificed. On the other side 
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there is a peculiar horror of exile. Of all evils it is the\ 


worst. 

The Greeks are regarded as a peculiar people, to whom 
‘barbarians’ are in every way inferior. The former are free, 
brave, law-abiding, pious; the latter are impious, lawless, 
cowardly, slaves. 

The general feeling of patriotism is found in its greatest 
intensity in the manner in which Athens is regarded. The 
Athenians are autochthonous, renowned for wisdom, piety, 
and justice, the champions of the injured and the weak. 
Freedom and equality find their home in Athens. She is 
the school of Hellas. But in the fourth century B.o. Athens 
had degenerated. She was no longer the Athens which had 
repulsed the Persian invader. Isocrates and Demosthenes 
continually bewail this fact, and pray for a revival of her 
ancient spirit. 

The obverse to this love of Athens is the hatred of Sparta 
—a hatred which is, however, stronger in Euripides than in 
the Orators. The actual relations with Sparta in the time of 
each are sufficient to account for the greater or less intensity 
of the feeling. With a few exceptions, Sparta is regarded 
as presenting in many respects a direct contrast to Athens. 
Her citizens are treacherous, impious, illiterate. There is no 
freedom in Sparta. Secrecy and restraint characterise all 
her dealings. 

Almost all the Orators are at one with Euripides in main- 
taining that democracy is the best form of government. 
Theseus, the ideal ruler in Euripides, is rather the President 
of the Democracy than an irresponsible king. But it is seen 
that the Demos is not free from faults—that, in fact, its 
character depends on its leaders. The tyrant and his life of 
injustice, suspicion, terror and cruelty are continually re- 
garded with deep hatred. It is only in a democracy that one 
finds justice, law, freedom, clemency. Laws are the safe- 
guard of a democracy, and a democracy is the safeguard of 
laws. The greatest blessings to a state are temperance, 
moderation, orderliness, harmony. 

The worst curse in a democracy is the demagogue—the 


SSE, 
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charlatan who with specious words leads the people astray. 
This class is fiercely attacked by Euripides and also by the 
Orators—by none more fiercely than by Demosthenes. Their 
only motive is self-aggrandisement. They are cheats and 
impostors, ravens, serpents, monsters who seek to enslave the 
people. They pander to the popular wish: all their words 
have one aim only—to catch the popular ear. 

What class of citizens they conceive as forming the back- 
bone of the state the Orators nowhere say. The state’s salva- 
tion, according to Euripides, lies with the péco. wodira, the 
moderates in wealth, rank, politics. 

Of that cosmopolitanism in the widest sense, of which 
Euripides has occasional glimpses, we find absolutely nothing 
in the Orators. It was later that the idea was fully de- 
veloped. 

In ideas on private life there is again considerable material 
for comparison. There is, naturally, much less of general 
sentiment in the Orators than in the poet, but what does occur 
is usually in the way of agreement. As to actual facts of 
private life as it then was we find much the same thing in 
both. 

References to the seclusion of women are numerous. The 
best woman was the one who stayed most within doors. 
It was not a good sign in a woman that she should leave 
her own house, or be seen in male company. It was only 
the hetaerae who sat at table with men. 

Of general blame or praise of women there is little in the 
Orators. When the latter does occur, it is usually from a 
utilitarian point of view. In Euripides there is a good deal 
of both; but, while he is full of pity for the the hardness _of 
@ woman’s lot, and_unstinted in his praise .of-good women, 

should the prevailing tone—due to his 


| er of the Athenian women of his own day—is one 
en 


of disparagement. 
Beauty and its power are sometimes the theme both of the 


poet and of the Orators, but both agree in assigning to it 
an inferior place to goodness. 
\ The evils of love are described by both: it is a disease, 
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folly, madness. But Aeschines, like Euripides, reminds us 
{that there is also a proper kind of love. Moderation in a 
TO cwpdves épay—is alone the right thing. 

On marriage the Orators have little in the way of general 
opinion. They tell us that the penalty for adultery was 
death, and Euripides agrees that this was the proper penalty. 
Isaeus—from the legal point of view as to the failure in 
succession—regards childlessness as a misfortune. Euripides 
also, from a more human point of view, does in a few case 
speak of the misfortune of childlessness, but more usually : 
looks upon the lot of the unwedded and childless as a happ 
one. In his opinion marriage is a mixed blessing. Unanimity 
and chastity he regards as the indispensable conditions of 
happiness in married life. And here also moderation mus 
be observed. A man should marry in his own rank. 

The poet and the Orators are quite at one on the subject of 
kinship, its blessings and its claims. Family affection on all 
its sides should never cease to exist. There are no quarrels 
so disgraceful and terrible as family quarrels. 

alae: iendship t ré~ again thoroughly in agreement. 
Like to like should be the rule in friendship; and there is 
no choice in which a man should be more careful than that 
of friends. Only those are true friends who are friends in 
adversity as well as in prosperity. It is a duty to aid a friend 
when he needs aid. Injury to friends is madness: friends 
should bear and forbear. They should share all things— 
Kowa Ta TOY diiwv. But one should remember that a friend 
may become a foe, and a foe a friend. Here again moderation 
is best.—Manum de tabula. 


THE END 
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